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the rhythms of sensitive English prose; and gone 
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great in the educational tradition of Mr. Das’s 
boyhood. That light of the bygone day is not, 
however, a mere phantom to him while he 
teaches English these days. He has striven, as 
fervently as he could, to capture that light in 
these pages, because he believes that all art is, 
as all education should be, very largely a 
conscious straining after effect. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


It can be said without hesitation that Fakir Mohan’s “ Cho 
Mano Atho Guntho ” is an immortal creation in Oriya literature. 
One of the qualities of a great work of literature is to attract sensi- 
tive minds to do something about it—something more than only 
reading it. Onc feels that the pleasure and the wisdom that such 
a work gives should be shared by more and more people. This 
kindles the desire to translate; but in the case of Fakir Mohan 
one soon faces tremendous odds. So much do his works depend 
on the beauty and strength of colloquial Oriya that they are 
mrtually a translator’s despair. 


Mr. C. V. N. Das has done the hardest of the hard jobs by 
presenting the famous novel in English language. His “The 
Stubble Under The Cloven Hoof ” is not a strict translation; such 
a thing would never be good, even if possible. Nor is it an 
adaptation. Moving between these two extremes he has produced 
something which may be described as an imaginative recast. 
Naturally he has added something and left out something. Some 
amount of iron is always lost in sharpening a razor. Whatever 
change he has effected, he has done it with the sole aim of 
accentuating the aesthetic appeal of the book in so far as it is 
possible within the compass of another language. We congratulate 
Mr. Das on his tremendous effort. 


We would not have been inspired to undertake the publication 
of this major work had we not realized the long-felt want to see 
an Oriya classic in an international language. We hope this 
pioneering work will be appreciated by all lovers of literature. 
Needless to say that we have almost taken for granted the reader’s 
enthusiasm about this venture. 


The printing of the book leaves much to be desired. The 
limitations, both human and mechanical, of the local printing 
concerns are too well known to need mention here. On this 
Score we crave the reader’s indulgence. 
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THE AUTHOR TO THE READER 


The significance of this book will become perceptible to the 
reader, I hope, if I attempt to describe its design, (as far as it is 
possible to describe a literary design), in the following manner :— 


1. 1 tried to put myself into the frame of mind in which Fakir 
Mohan must haye written the Oriya novel—that is, the pervasive 
mood of a wag or a “ sly guy”. The result is that his thread has 
been wound herc in a leisurely manner round the spool of archness 
which I perforce designed in the process of retelling the tale. 


2. Fakir Mohan himself, I fancy, would have written some- 
thing vitally like this book if he had come to write in English today. 
He would have poured his genius, which chiefly means his hilarity, 
into such an English mould as this ; and a star would then have 
risen in the firmament of Indo-Anglian fiction with a halo cast 
around it by its primal force of laughter and banter. This fancy 
operated at every step by leading me to flood-light Fakir Mohan’s 
genius through a temperament rather than through a formal fidclity 
of sentences. 


3. My book produces, both in thought and emotion, the same 
effect of gaiety, exuberance, buoyancy, and rollicking conviviality 
as Fakir Mohan’s Oriya book. Slight variations of the menu 
apart, the old victuals are served with the old sauce. 


4. A threadbare literal translation, however judiciously attemp- 
ted, would have massacred Fakir Mohan and shackled his comic 
genius. That is, such a strait-laced rendering would not only 
have denied me the liberty of larding the vernacular tale agreeably, 
but also restrained the free play of his comic spirit by paralysing it 
with a soulless English idiom. There is, however, much in my work 
which, by design, corresponds to Dr. Johnson’s verdict on Alexander 
Pope’s English translation of Homer’s Iliad, “ Homer doubtless 
owes to his translator many Ovidian graces not exactly suitable to 
his character ; but to have added can be no great crime, if nothing 
be taken away. Elegance is surely to be desired, if it be not gained 
at the expense of dignity.” 
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5. 1 believe I have not written an insipid page, because Fakir 
Mohan himself never wrote one. Under an inspiration which he 
has made proliferative in me, I did not know how I could help 
throwing into his great portmanteau of hoaxes and humbugs some 
odds and ends taken out of the litter of our own dear fallacies and 
fads of today. 


6. At many places, the vernacular sentences had a dual charac- 
ter. They were, firstly, statements of fact. Secondly, they had a 
suggestiveness of a mood, or a. 2enumbra of emotion. I had, 
therefore, to work out those sentences into ample paragraphs of 
English till the required penumbra of emotion was created and till 
that penumbra became quite perceptible, that is, till the under- 
current of emotion became recognizable behind the written word. 


7. Every page of the Oriya novel has been assimilated into 
this book with an irfepressible lustiness in an imaginative and 
interpretative vein. This has induced into the book its charac- 
teristic discursiveness and its habit of impetuous commentation. 


8. T have called the ferryman, Chandia Behera (in Chapter 
XXII), ‘Admiral Chandia Behera’, and his igloo-like waterside 
shelter by the Birupa his ‘Nuval Headquarters’. This is a minor 
example of an imaginative recast. Similarly, with an indulgence per- 
mitted by parody of names, I have called Champa ‘Helen of Govind- 
pur’, because she destroyed the Baghasingh homestead of Ratanpur 
Just as Helen destroyed the city of Troy in the old days. Dipping my 
pen into the vision at the end of Chapter IV,(which is an innovation 
like much else there, besides, that, 1 am afraid, is “offensive” to 
MrS. Grundy), I have called my book ‘The Stubble under the Cloven- 
Hoof’ in my own right, not quite intoxicated, (though enamoured), 
by the effortless literal title of Six Acres and T hirty-two Cents ; and 
this is how I have chosen to celebrate my emancipation from the 
tyranny of the letter. These features add to the pungency and the 
Suggestive potentialities of the essential serio-comic spirit of the 
novel. Fakir Mohan himself would have loved to give such extra 
Ser1o-comic touches to his story if he had written in English today 
to reach the modern consciousness. 1 have tackled the original 
novel as a modern would tackle it for modern readers in order 1o 
bring its force home to the modern consciousness, that is, to give 
him who cares for it a draught of old wine in new bottles, 
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9. A person who sets out to recast a vernacular harmony of 
this kind into Indo-Anglian accents should be a creator and not 2 
mere copyist. Unless he is a creator himself, he is likely to be, 
in the final assessment, more a maker of an Oriya-to-English 
Dictionary than a refurbishing artist. It is not my ambition to 
produce a dictionary out of a work of art. My work is an 
imaginative and succulently larded English recast of an Indian 
classic, with windows of modern consciousness, and not merely 
a case-hardened and lumbering literal rigmarole. 


10. The book has been groomed into shape mainly through a 
certain command over its medium that I have striven to wield. Its 
idiom is perhaps its soul and saves it, I believe, from the curse of 
palling and flagging. What at any rate it illustrates is my full faith 
that English literature can enrich an Indian vernacular tale by teach- 
ing him who retells it in English the art of rechristening its thought 
and imagery and giving it an Indo-Anglian domicile in the common- 
wealth of letters. The result of this faith is that I have pleased 
myself in these pages with the spell of a great name among 
modern Oriya novels; and I am sure that a spree of this kind 
symbolically amounts to the cultivation of a literary habit which 
the role of the old English language in New India seems to cal) 
for. But whether my utterance in this book, unhurried in manner 
like the tale it tells and alive to its quizzical pulse, does actually 
haul up the lights of infectious laughter in the sky of the 
English-knowing world is for the ladies and the gentlemen whom 
1 know and do not know to declare. 


THE AUTHOR 


me ee ree 
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corners of the English-knowing world ”’ 
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INTRODUCTION 


There is a fine interrogative of practical logic in Oriya which 
asks, “Chihna Brahmanar Poita Ki Darakar?” Expressed in 
the affirmative form, its purport ‘is : “ When the whole world 
already knows a man to be a Brahmin, the sacramental thread 
across his shoulder need not be displayed as an index of his Brahmini- 
cal identity.” Fine logic though this is, it has no application 
whatever to literature. In the realm of letters, it is just the reverse 
of this logic that seems to be relevant. You may know something 
about an author through a hundred books of criticism written 
about him. But you can know a great deal more of him, nay, 
sometimes all that you need know, from a single book that he 
has written himself. That single work of the man, his magnum 
opus, which may be taken as the microcosm of his genius, is a 
kind of sacramental thread across his shoulder which registers 
his high-born “ Brahminical ” identity in the world of literature. 
In the case of Fakir Mohan, the lustrous thread across his literary 
shoulder which serves to announce the sage in him, as his 
votaries generally agree, is his book, Cho Mano Atho Guntho, 
which I regard as his magnum opus. Don’t we discover a sterling 
“ Brahmin” in the land of letters wholly by the thread of 
his own pen worn across his own literary shoulder? Look for 
the thread on his shoulder before you leap to the conclusino that 
he is truly venerable. You may abolish the old caste system 
in Hindu society and make untouchability an offence punishable 
under the Indian constitution. But in the world of literature 
you cannot dispense with a caste system which gives us our “‘Brah- 
mins ”, our “ Kshetriyas ”, our “* Vysyas ”, our “ Sudras ”, and 
even our “ untouchables ” among novelists. If Fakir Mohan is a 
literary “Brahmin” or, what is the same thing, a Dwija or 
a “twice-born man ” in literature, (that is, Man who has 
grown into an Idea), we should know the excellences which 
he has displayed in this particular novel so that we may 
understand his literary leadership even on the basis of this single 
Work. 
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One very striking thing about the novel is the cold-blooded- 
ness of its entire action. The passionlessness of the book is ths 
passionlessness of the law. The law that pursues human action is 
cold like steel, just as the action itself. The evil of Mangaraj 
and Champa is deliberate, cold-blooded and does not know what 
passion is. The ice of their nature stands in marked contrast with 
the hoteand blasting effect of the hell-fires which they light in the 
course of the story. The hell-fires hardly die down when, quick 
like the lightning, rises the hand of the law, and, in the fashion of 
that magical sword of King Arthur, Excalibur, which mysteriously 
rises from the silent depths of the dark sea, there appears an awful 
jade at the end of the village lane of Govindapur, trotting rather 
heavily and carrying on its back the passionless and steel-like Subs 
Inspector of Police, Sheik Inayat Hossain, who is the symbol of 
the British Indian law and its might. The law is as cold-blooded 
and deliberate as the devil of Govindapur with whom it has come 
to deal. This effect of coolness and deliberateness is produced in 
the novel with remarkable success. The law is in no hurry to 
please Ramachandra Mangaraj just as le had been in no hurry to 
please anybody except himself. The elaborate process of the law, 
such as the Police investigation, the examination of witnesses by 
the Daroga under Section 161 of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
the recording of their statements, the examination-in-chief, the 
cross-examination and the re-examination of persons in the Sessions 
trial and the judgement delivered by the Sessions Judge—all this, 
which occupies a good deal of space in the book, is the reflex of 
the wave of inequity on the crest of which Ramachandra Maungaraj 
has risen since he cozened Sheik Dildar Mian, the zamindar of 
Midnapore, of his estate in Orissa. The law plays with the Govinda- 
purian devil as leisurely, as unhurriedly, as that devil himself had 
played with the Midnaporean fool, Dildar. In Shakespeare, the 
devil, Iago, played with the ass, Roderigo; and when the law came 
to play an equally jolly game with him in the island of Cyprus, 
he refused to speak a word even though the Venetian swords flew 
at him all around. But Ramachandra Mangaraj, the devil in 
this book, speaks before his prosecutor, his counsel and his judge §; 
and he speaks pitifully in tears and tremble. He quails before the 
British Indian law; and rightly is that so, because the British Indian 
law is a passionless oracle, more passionless and cold than any of 
its victims, ice-cold Mangaraj himself not being excepted in this 
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comparison. The British Indian law could make the coldest 
culprit melt into human colours. Its cold steel did not “liquidate” 
like the steel of the Totalitarian law ; it had, on the other hand, 
a civilized habit of regarding conscienceless men like Mangaraj 
not as devils, but as reprobate human beings. The humanity of 
Mangaraj, reprobate though it is, is amply demonstrated by the 
process of the law that Fakir Mohan sets in motion in all its 
elaborateness in the latter part of the book. Ramachandra Manga- 
raj is, at the core of all his devilry, a human being essentially, and 
our pity is roused in favour of that hidden core of humanity by 
the elaborate working of the machinery of the British Indian juris- 
prudence. The pity which the faultless system of the Anglo-Indian 
law elicits from us for the miserable man in the latter chapters 
of the book makes for the wonderful human appeal of the novel. 
The meticulous handling of the machinery of the law by Fakir 
Mohan is a splendid tribute to the dignity and the nobility of the 
British Indian jurisprudence which we, the citizens of Independent 
India of today, have received as an invaluable heritage from the 
British Rule. This law is the artistic medium or the vehicle of 
Nemesis employed by the novelist to awaken our involuntary pity 
for reprobate Mangaraj. The Samant quails before it more than 
he had ever qualled before the bamboo lathi of the Baghasinghs. 
Heis after all human. The success with which this artistic effect is 
achieved is perhaps the greatest triumph of the book. The British 
Indian law protects the accused before it punishes him, because 
its essential virtue is that it does not draw its sword to run a man 
through without giving him a fair and patient hearing. The glory 
of this jurisprudence is planted firmly in front of us by the novelist 
as if he plants a shining flag of British culture and British truth on 
the soil of his motherland, Orissa. Some of the British adminis- 
trators of this radiant law were pompous, ignorant, ill-educated, 
frivolous and even contemptuous towards the Indian subjects or 
“ the natives ?’ ; and Fakir Mohan does not spare them of his fun 
and satire. But the law itself was then what it is today, just, 
discerning, penetrative, patient, cautious, thoughtful, thorough, 
meticulous and dispassionate. It is fair and straight and pure like 
the white light of the stars, and Fakir Moban unconsciously and 
involuntarily recognized it. He thought be was parodying the 
working of the Anglo-Indian law by indicating that the Police 
Sub-Inspector, Sheik Inayat Hossain, was corrupt and that the 
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Sessions Judge of Cuttack, H. R. Jackson, was supercilious towards 
“ {he natives”. But it is an irony that this parody has turned out 
to be, in its unintended effect, a demonstration of the elaborate and 
enlightened ceremonial of the British Indian law which is indeed 
one of the chief glories of our public life today. The Anglo- 
Indian law, as it is shown in the book, is certainly greater than 
Sheik Inayat Hossain and H. R. Jackson who are only its minions. 
It is greater because it brings out the quivering humanity of the 
fallen man, Ramachandra Mangaraj. 


This is the first merit of the book and 1 invite all the critical 
readers of this ample English version to recognize it before anything 
else. 1 repeat that the book gives a picture of civilized jurisprudence 
which humanizes a conscienceless man paradoxically, by giving 
him a taste of its steel-like hardness and by showing us his conse- 
quent panic, his tears, his affliction, his wretchedness, his sensi- 
tiveness and his shame, at first as a prisoner in the dock and, later 
on, in the Cuttack jail. That is after all the whole redeeming 
humanity of the conscienceless: man, Ramachandra Mangaraj. 
In the days of the British Imperial Rule in our country—and that 
is the time when the book saw the light of the day—a man who 
was a Hindu in his faith and who brought down upon himself 
the misfortune of being handcuffed and taken to the jail was the 
most wretched mortal in the world, because he lost his caste on 
that score and forfeited his social standing which rested upon that 
caste. There could be no man in the world more wretched than 
a handcuffed caste Hindu on whom, therefore, the blackest social 
opprobrium descended. Syama Malla, the cousin of Mangaraj, 
was in great danger of losing his caste and becoming a Christian 
and throwing seven generations of his ancestors helplessly into 
Ahi Naraka, all these calamities awaiting him as the logical conse- 
quences of the sin he had committed at Cuttack of eating surrepti- 
tiously cabbage curry cooked with onions. But from all these 
dangers he managed to have a providential escape which his rescuer, 
that is, Mangaraj himself, was denied by Providence when he found 
himself a prisoner under the British Indian law. The traditional 
Hindu law was more considerate to Syama Malla, because it left 
the path of the ritual of Prayaschitta (confession and expiation) 
open to him. But the British Indian law had no such mercy for 
Mangaraj. Inspector Sheik Inayat Hossain is hard steel when 
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eompared to the ancient Hindu law-giver, Manu. The Indian 
Penal Code and the Criminal Procedure Code were not as much 
open as the Manu Smruti for our Mangarajas to interpret to our 
Syama Mallas. Syama Malla under the Manu Smruti was in 
more pleasant circumstances than Mangaraj under the Indian 
Penal Code, though both of them committed offences. The 
British Indian law was like cold steel in its application and thus the 
plutocratic rule of Mangaraj in the countryside, however mighty 
it was, was controlled by a mightier rule, the rule of the British 
Indian law. The justness, the solemnity, the firmness and the 
efficiency of the administration of the British Indian Criminal law 
are unconsciously established in the book by Fakir Mohan. This 
particular aspect of the novel may not be readily grasped by the 
modern Baboos of the Republic of India in these days of the revi- 
val of Panchayat Rule, of Blocks in our Panchayat Administration 
with our Block Development Officers working relentlessly to bring 
about a new civic consciousness among the rural population. Today 
we do not suffer from an unenlightened, irrational and pious dread 
of the Criminal law of our land as our grandfathers of the Manga- 
rajian age did. We have neither a religious awe for, nor a religious 
horror of, the Criminal law and its inexorability today. We have 
no zamindaries either. The old zamindars loved property and 
clung fast to it. In spite of our new socialism, we love property 
more and cling faster to it. But the law of crimes and the courts 
which administer it do not awe us in the same way as they did 
our simple grandfathers of the zamindary age. It is strange that 
we exhibit our inherited and undying love of property even more 
acutely today amidst our modern socialistic pattern of life which, 
we are told, is on the anvil. We have undoubtedly our own Manga- 
rajastoday. But what we seem to have got rid of in our inheritance 
from our grandfathers is their religious fear of the law. Fear of 
the Lord we never had, or rather, though we had it once upon a 
time, we threw it away a century ago. We had a true religious 
fear of the law, particularly the Criminal law, during the British 
Raj. The only ritual that we revered then was the ritual of the 
law ‘made by our alien rulers. We have now, in democratic India, 
neither the fear of the Lord nor a religious fear of the law to help 
us emotionally in our public life. The emotional approach of a 
people to the law gives a true vitality to all their public conduct. 
All this the novel .under examination should lead the modern 
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critical reader to realize without difficulty. What seems to have 
changed in our country since the book was written by Fakir Mohan 
in 1902 is certainly not the Mangarajian love of property, but the 
Mangarajian dread of the law. Socialism is, as we all know, 
an attitude towards property ; and democracy is, we are endlessly 
told, the rule of the law. But both of them, in their true emotional 
purport, are still to be put into our Indian pipes and smoked by 
us, the Indians, through great litcrature which is written about 
man’s feelings evoked by the ideas of Properiy and Law. At 
present we talk about them every day with Mangarajian piety 
and our newspapers report all the parrot-cries uttered about them 
daily by our wise men. How many of us have involuntarily felt 
them through literature that speaks to our souls ? One of the 
quickest ways suggested by some realistic patriots today to achieve 
this emotional education—that is, education in feelings and not in 
ideas—is the formula : “ Throw out English from the land. 
Socialistic thinkers as we are, we value all public utility works as 
National Property. But the only structure that we do not like to 
call National is the bridge named the English Language, ev” 
while we openly enjoy today the honourable fruits of our old 
association with Great Britain. What do we want English for ? 
Socialism and democracy are in our blood after Independence ; not 
in English books, no, not even in Dickens or William Morris or 
John Galsworthy or George Bernard Shaw.” 


So much for our progress in the world of values. I have no 
answer to this voice of burning patriotism except to say that English 
is a “ foreign ”’ language in India only to those who do not know it, 
but not to all. , If you do not know a language, it becomes in a 
certain sense “ foreign ” to you. None can help it. If you know 
it well, its “ foreignness ” is a myth that does not enter your soul. 
In matters relating to any language, our soul has more to tell us, 
a precious more, than our laborious statistics and official ecstasies. 
Language is a man’s private affair like his religion, because he 
discovers it under a private necessity. Now back to our hero, 
Mangaraj. Readers who know Telugu, when they fall in love 
with this wonderful creation of Fakir Mohan and are led thereby 
into the immortal universe of humbugs where he is enshrined 50 
remarkably by his creator, will easily recall to their minds the 
familiar and facetious Telugu tag which runs as follows :— 

Anityani Sareeranee I 
Andari Sommu Manake Ranee ! 
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Since this is the corner-stone on which the character of Mangaraj 
has been built by his creator, I render the fine tag into English 
as :— 


Transcience, oh Lord ! is our mortal body’s curse ; 
May the money of others therefore flow into our purse ! 


Love of property is the Mangarajian religion. Acquisition of 
property brings this man all the emotional satisfaction that religion 
yields to mortals. He was a guttersnipe at the age of seven, because 
his father had died even earlier leaving him nothing except his. 
blessing. Thus his early state was mean. But the abandoned 
waif soon “* bought his ransom from those twin jailers of the daring 
heart—low birth and iron fortune”. He redeemed himself from 
his mean estate quite early in life after attaining manhood. His 
prosperity flowed from his cult of Mammon and Moloch. The 
cult yielded great satisfaction to the devotee. A great many of the 
babes and the sucklings whom he sacrificed at the altar of Moloch 
were the Brahmin grantees of Govindapur on whom the Maharatta 
viceroy of Orissa had settled five hundred acres of Brahmottara 
land as a royal bounty in the old days. When the stock of the 
Brahmin babes ran out, he decided to throw into the smoking 
altar-fire two feckless babes chosen from among the weavers of 
Govindapur, Bhagia and Saria. After these two human sacrifices, 
the story tells us that the Mangarajian fires burn not only at the 
Mangarajian Moloch’s altar, but also on the roof of his enemy’s 
house, the Baghasingh homestead. These heli-fires hardly die 
down when the Flame of Justice comes riding down the dusty 
village lane on the back of an awful jade. Fakir Mohan shades 
his eyes with his hand, looks up the dusty lane, sights the flaming 
sword of justice and greets the jade and the police Inspector on its 
back with his inimitable grin and with his usual sly wink. All this 
is dramatically told chapter after chapter. The telling of these 
things, the robberies and the recoil, is the dramatic method by 
which “‘static’” character is displayed by Fakir Mohan so triumph- 
antly in the book. He achieves the characterization of “* types” 
through the dramatic method of collision of characters and events 
with one another rather than through the dissective method 
of the subtle exploration of the motives of action. The characters 
drawn in the book by Fakir Mohan are “static”, and not “ dra- 
matic ”. That is, they are not of the developing or changing kind, 
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The plot, to state the point after Edwin Muir eee 
he Novel) is episodic; the characters, Champa, Go 
et himself, move from place to place, ee 
develop. The plot sets these characters “In new situa 
their relations to one another, and in all of these ma es t ନ 
behave typically ”’. The whole novel is a ballet sequence in ଛା 
assorted groups of static characters, Champa, Gobara Jena an 
Mangaraj, are projected in Successive scenes throughout which they 
behave typically. Fakir Mohan does not dissect motives of action to 
reveal character. But he uses stage settings and a lavish back 
ground to produce a profound stage effect. It is the atmosphere in 
which the characters are surrounded that strikes as more impress- 
ive than the characters themselves. For the purpose of illustrating 
the “nature” of a “‘character ”, Fakir Mohan seems to understand 
that an attendant atmosphere of truth which is produced through 
a description of minor details is indispensable. He believed, with 
Dickens, “ Every writer of fiction, although he may not adopt 
the dramatic form, writes, in effect, for the stage”. It is this 
faith in the dramatic technique that explains why Fakir Mohan 
describes so fondly the Dwadasi banquet which Mangaraj habi- 
tually gives to the Brahmins of Govindapur twenty-four times 
every year at the rate of one fortnightly banquet for each Dwadasi. 
We are told in detail how the Samant feeds his twelve farm-hands 
on sour gruel and on the foliage of the drum-stick trees cooked 
with mustard. We are told how he built his house, what he says 
about its cost, how he takes care of Brahmins and cows like a 
pious Hindu, how he supervises his farmland during the farming 
season, how he dealt with his cousin, Syama Malla, with his neigh- 
bour, Syama Gochayat, and with his debtor and patron, Sheik 
Dildar Mian. It is relevant also to consider his attitude towards 
his three sons and his wife. All this is dramatically told and 
contains a lot of stage settings and background. This ‘consti- 
tutes what may be called the stage motivation of the novel. The 
dramatic collision between the serpent, Champa, and the weaver’s 
wife, Saria, near Banasura’s great tank, Asura Deeghi; the 
dramatic collision between that she-devil and the Baghasingh 
women in the latter’s home at Ratanpur; the dramatic collision 
between “ the Helen of Govindapur ” and her murderer, Gobinda, 
in Chapter XXII; the dramatic collision between Mangaraj ‘and 
Syama Gochayat, the Bauri peasant, in the Jatter’s fields, as 
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described in Chapter IV and all such dramatically fertile 
encounters between one character and another in an appropriate 
dramatic atmosphere bring out the truth of what I mean by 
saying that the book has a great stage effect and the story works 
out by the method of what may be called stage motivation. Fakir 
Mohan relies upon this method throughout the book wherever 
he seeks to give his narrative the intoxicating quality of 
great art. 


This brings me to say a word on Fakir Mohan’s use of lavish 
detail or profusion of minutiae. What primarily matters in 
literature is the force or the effect produced on us, whether it is an 
imaginative one or philosophical one or one of startling realism. 
The potency of the effect is the measure of the merit of all literature 
and its force. Literature is always judged by its intoxicating 
impact upon the mind of the reader. It is the headiest wine that 
mortal man can ever drink in this drab and monotonous world. It 
must hit and strike impressions on our minds and hearts if it is 
worth its salt. This striking effect is sometimes achieved in litera- 
ture through the spell of words rather than the spell of ideas or 
concepts. Fakir Mohan’s literary effect is entirely due to the spell 
of the language, the profusion of verbal rapture, and one does not 
come across in his work unusual attitudes of mind or strange pos- 
tures struck with thoughts and ideas. There is an eccentricity of 
words, but there is an ordinariness of the picture of the human soul 
and of its passive and active moments. There is an abnormality of 
fantastic attitudes in which people are caught and portrayed ; 
there is plenty of caricature. But there is plain normalcy of the 
novelist’s understanding of the flux of life. There is common 
sense, but uncommon sensibility. That is Fakir Mohan. That is 
also Dickens, as Chesterton tells.us. The pictures of men and 
their attitudes are fantastic; but their spiritual texture, 
their thoughts and all the welter of forces that move them 
to action are familiar and commonplace. 


The narrative mode of Fakir Mohan carries with it shades of 
Dickens in so far as it conforms to George Orwell’s verdict on 
the great Victorian’s story-telling style : “The outstanding 
mark of Dickens’s writings is the unnecessary detail.’ (Inside 
the Whale). Whenever he introduces somebody to us, however 
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« minor ” though that “* character ”» may bc in the story, the 
introduction itself is such a carnival of archness that the person 
becomes an immortal. You have only to close your eye for 
two seconds to think of examples, and they come abundantly. Olid 
Sibu Pandit, the Sanskrit scholar of Govindapur ; Kumar! Marva, 
the buxom domestic of the Mangarajian household ; Manika, the 
dhobi woman, who is a favourite among the womenfolk of the 
Baghasingh household in Ratanpur ; Dame Jashoda, the virago of 
Govindapur ; Sheik Karamat Ali alias Ali Mian of Midnapore, 
Sheik Dildar Mian’s unforgettable father who found in his low-paid 
employment as a Sub-Inspector of Bengal Police a wonderful 
channel to become a wealthy zamindar ; (even today wise people 
define “ private enterprise ” in our country as the profitable activity 
of filling one’s pockets privately through public employment) ; 
his son, the patron of the jolly dogs of Midnapore and the drinking 
bout which destroys him finally by putting him in the power of 
Mangaraj ; Babaji Lolita Das, the pious scoundrel who arrived in 
Govindapur from his wanderings in Puri district to renew his old 
familiarity with Kumari Marva and abscond. with that wench 
mysteriously after she steals the gold of her mistress—don’t we 
think of that merry scoundrel, Alfred Jingle, in Pickwick Papers, 
who ran away with the “ spinster aunt”, that is, the spinster sister 
of old Mr. Wardle ?— ; Ram Ram Lala, the unscrupulous vakil of 
Cuttack ; Ghushuria, the ploughman of the Mangarajian household, 
who, being a sieve himself, warned others against the evil of being 
sieves and informed them of his master’s secret, namely, the death 
of Saria in the latter’s courtyard ; the immortal Gobara Jena ; 
Munshi Chakradhara Das, the Police scribe; the mountebank, 
Gopinath Kaviraj ; and several others. These minor ¢“ characters” 
illustrate the witchery of description at which Fakir Mohan 
excels. We have them for an instant ; but they have us for ever. 


What he has primarily described in this novel, and has 
evidently loved with all his heart to describe, are the two 
familiar things—rascality and imbecility.. A rascal provides an 
interesting study of life through literature, because his faith is too 
little, the fellow being cynical of moral values. A dolt too provides 
an equally interesting study, because his faith is too much, the 
fellow being overcredulous in the business of life. The former 
believes too little and the latter believes too much. Rascals like 
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Ramachandra Mangaraj and their minions like Champa restrict all 
their faith and belief just to one single enthusiasm, namely, posses- 
sion. Money is their Heaven. When they possess it, they believe 
they are already in Heaven and their cup of happiness is full. Money 
is a charm, an amulet, a talisman to these devotees ; and they are 
superstitious, sincerely superstitious, because they believe that 
money lays the world at their feet. They think that when the world is 
laid at their feet through the instrumentality of money, they can 
deal with it just as they like. They can then kick this world, (they 
believe,—poor people—), with all the intoxication of their eartbly 
power ; and the world can have nothing else to do, they think, but 
to roll like a Mohun Bagan football at their feet. It is here, in 
dreaming this fond dream, that the rascal in the book meets the 
imbecile on terms of unconscious mental equality, because he dwells, 
along with the latter, in a fool’s paradise. The clever and the 
stupid, the fox and the silly goose, the rascal and the imbecile, are 
united in the book into an intellectual fellowship by what may be 
called the working of unconscious irony. They sail in the same 
leaky boat, although they may not know it, poor guys. This is the 
moral meaning of the story as it suggests itself tomy mind and I 
invite the critical reader to perceive it. A rascal is a clever fellow, 
no doubt ; he can destroy fools. But he is an enormous fool 
himself because he has not reckoned with one very important 
illusion. The illusion is that there can be adjustment or sacrifice or 
a real sharing or a. desire for common enjoyment or “‘ socialism ” 
in conspiracies and unholy alliances where ““ property ” is concern- 
ed. Sharing is possible when the object of common possession is 
not an unholy thing like “ property”. There is irrefutable logic 
(to a great extent) in saying that property is conspiracy. It is the 
result of cleverness and callousness joining hands and jaunting 
together in this world absolutely unconcerned about the woe of 
fellow human beings. “Property” necessarily means selfishness 
or self-centredness when it is “* private”. Ramachandra Mangaraj 
is a landlord or a “ zamindar ”—that is, a “ man of property”, as 
Galsworthy would have called him. The idea of “ property ” 
gets into his bone ( as it does into the bone of his fellow conspirator 
and minion, Champa), and intoxicates him with a restless desire of 
possession. He mortifies himself for land and gold. A free hand 
in acquiring land and gold brings him the thrill of conquest and 
dominion. Property, conquest and dominion are things which are 
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highly intolerant of adjustment, sharing and sacrifice. ee 
people are brought up on the intoxication of property, conquest an: 

dominion, tliey can never be expected to join their hearts in love 
pity. Their sympathies for each other can be only lip-deep an 

their tears for the distress of each other can be only crocodile tears. 
Their pity, sympathy and tenderness are cankered and blasted at the 
root. “Property” generally contains that danger. Therefore we 
find Champa and Mangaraj mingling their voices (as they mingle 
their lips and lip-deep sympathies) in defence of property ; but they 
can never mingle their hearts.“ For where thy treasure 1s, there will 
thy heart be also.” And their treasure is yellow gold and paddy 
fields. If hearts move like parallel straight lines, they can never 
converge and meet. I mean they can never meet in this world. 
They may meet somewhere else, but not here, just as parallel straight 
lines are supposed to “* meet at infinity ” at the end of the world. 
What we need understand is that Champa’s tears for Mangaraj when 
he is arrested and taken away by the Police are only crocodile tears, 
because her heart does not ““ converge ” with his, but runs “ parallel 
to it” towards his gold and silver (from which, luckily for her, he 
is moving physically farther away at the command of that immortal 
Police potentate of Kendrapara, Sheik Inayat Hossain). It must 
similarly be understood that the barber Gobinda’s loyalty to Champa 
gives way finally to the thoughts of murder under the action of 
“parallel heartss”’, that is, hearts equally athirst for gold, silver and 
paddy fields. All this is the magic or the “* Mahima ” of “property”. 
The lust for property necessarily opposes the birth of true 
fellowship and real companionship of hearts. It prevents deep- 
seated friendship from being born into this world even though such 
a friendship may only be for promoting unholy ends. There can be 
no true union of hearts and no genuine sympathy when money, 
conquest and dominion drive the hearts of men. All this we can 
perceive behind this book and between the lines. We can further 
perceive that the Samantani’s heart is the fountain of love and sym- 
pathy and pity simply because it remains mysteriously untouched 
by money, conquest and dominion, in spite of the almost irresisti- 
ble danger of contamination that surrounds it in her husband’s 
home. This is the moral message of the whole book. Consider for 
a moment why Champa and the barber, Gobinda, fall out in that 
waterside shanty of old Gopi Sahu’s in Chapter XXII. Their 
unholy alliance breaks because they are both drunk with the vision 
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of “ property” and are therefore incapable of adjustment and 
sacrifice. Gobara Jena is a liar who tells lies for money and obtains 
dominion too over other men. Babaji Lolita Das too is after 
money and Marva. Mangaraj has both his harem and hoard. 
Champa has her body and her gold. All this is “property” indeed 
that reflects so perfectly the stark sordidness of possession. 


In this little world of materialistic sordidness dwell al! 
the persons in the book except one. That one person, the 
excellent Samantani, is the ideal of ancient Indian woman- 
hood, full of self-denial and sacrifice: and women such as she 
are enshrined and glorified in the great legends of antiquity of 
this land of Bharat. Sheis the “ Angel in the House”, a 
presence whom Virginia Woolf wanted to banish from - English 
literature by hurling her ink-pot at it. These bright phantoms 
are die-hards somehow. Knock them on the head with your 
literary ink-pot and drive your sharp quill through them, and yet 
they will reappear. This race of luminous presences kindly dwells 
amidst us and amidst our love of property and conquest and 
dominion, as Fakir Mohan tells us. They care a pin for our proper- 
ty and they instinctively recoil from the thoughts of dominion and 
conquest. They are of course frail and are easily destroyed by 
*“ men of property” like Ramachandra Mangaraj, and not ty 
writers and intellectuals like Virginia Woolf. A writer can 
never destroy the Angel in the House, because all the angels owe 
their immortality entirely to literature and literary imagination. 
But men of property can destroy them, because it is by destroying 
them that the killers actually prove themselves to be real “ men 
of property”. I wonder sometimes why 1 did not choose to call my 
book “ Man of Property ” after John Galsworthy. That title would 
have been quite appropriate—as appropriate, I believe, as the 
one that my book actually bears now. So far as their passionate 
attachment to property is concerned, what is the difference between 
Soames Forsyte (that unhappy husband of Irene) and Ramachandra 
Mangaraj? I could similarly call my book by the alternative name 
of ““ A Book of Rascals ” after Thackeray’s “ A Book of Snobs”. 
You will perhaps ask me, good reader, why 1 did not adopt one of 
these two telling titles, particularly when 1 considered them remark- 
ably suggestive. My answer is that when I came to think of them 1 
had already written my Fourth Chapter. So I played with these 
titles rather lightly and decided to retain the one that I had already 
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striven to justify by sounding those solemn notes which you hear 
at the end of the Fourth Chapter. I must say, however, that Fakir 
Mohan presents in this book an elaborate and immortal picture of 
human rascality. The great novelist is perfectly at home with 
rascals and rascality. The principal rascal of the story is the prota- 
gonist, Ramachandra Mangaraj himself. He is not inhuman, 
though he is an almost unpardonable scoundrel. He is villainous, 
but human. His treatment of his wife, the Samantani, is inhuman, 
as anyone can easily see ; but his relation with Champa and Marua 
is quite human. His harem of the female domestics or “* slaveys ” 
(who pass in a procession before us briefly in Chapter V) is a proof 
of his being a human being. Humanity commonly means in 
literature one universal thing—human frailty. The Mangarajian 
appetite for the “ viscous jaggery ” variety of pleasure, which gentle 
Marua and gentler Champa have privately yielded him for some 
years, is a perfectly human appetite. His humanity lives through it 
in the book, whatever Mrs. Grundy might say. There are many 
descendants of Mrs. Grundy even today, in the second half of 
this unsqueamish twentieth century, ready to scream at the mention 
of these things. But Fakir Mohan was no prude. He was a human 
and sympathetic student of humanity—an ideal condition for the 
production of great literature. A great deal of his protagonist’s ras- 
cality plays its pranks under the cover of piety. The Mangarajian 
piety is a veneer and a humbug. It is like a direction-post which is 
always telling the way to a place, and never goes there itself. This 
holy rascality brings the rascal the three things which he sleep- 
lessly craves for—property, conquest and dominion over men. 
The victims of this holy rascality are of course the gulls of 
Govindapur. They are, firstly, the Brahmins of Govindapur, 
and, secondly, Bhagia, the weaver, and his wife, Saria. The 
rascal hunts the imbeciles through the book under the 
intoxication of “ property ” till the firm hand of British Indian 
law turns the tables. Led by this arch scoundrel there are other 
a Gobara ; Ram Ram Lala; Babaji Lolita 
ନର Gopi Singh, in Chapter XX ; Sona 
I ee ee es of Hoary Mangala ; ‘the two barbers, 
the book are a. glimpses of these scoundrels in 
ନ ର estival of rascality. We would very 
by the hand sath ese rascals any day and shake them gleefully 

: er than condemn them or utter curses at their 
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moral bankruptcy or hand them over, like dull and unimaginative 
citizens of the Republic of India, to the local police. They are 
rogues no doubt; but (what is more remarkable) they are also the 
pampered children of Fakir Mohan’s fertile fancy. They are 
therefore precious in literature. 


While I enjoy the endless variety in rascality which the book 
presents, I hear some Simple Simons around me whispering among 
themselves, with a touch of complacency, that Fakir Mohan has 
himself become obsolete in as much as the zamindarv system of 
land tenure, which provided him with a setting, is no longer there 
in India today, thanks to our forward-looking land reforms. So 
these learned critics ask, “ Why should anyone flog a dead horse 
today after rtearly half a century ?” 1 brushed aside this silly 
criticism with the scorn it deserves, because Fakir Mohan is greater 
than his drop-curtain of the zamindary system. Fakir Mohan’s 
glory is the glory of Shakespeare and Dickens. Under the touch of 
these two phenomenal minds, Shakespeare and Dickens, the evil in 
human nature and human life has come to glow with the fire of 
life so alluringly and so radiantly that it has tempted even the most 
pious and virtuous souls in this world to fall in love with it for a 
moment—that is, as long as the spell lasts. I do not reckon myself 
as an incorruptible soul filled with staunch saintliness that knows 
no fear of temptation. No wonder, then, that I am in deep love with 
the whoremaster, Sir John Falstaff, with the bully, Squeers, with the 

| jack-in-office, Bumble, with the ignoramus, Creakle, and with the 
merry scoundrel, Alfred Jingle. 1 am therefore over head and ears 
in love with the delightful humbug, Ramachandra Mangaraj, with 
his zamindary or without it. His zamindary exists for him, but 
he exists for me and for millions like me. His zamindary, now 
historically extinct, existed so materially for him and him alone, 
and exists perhaps in some old records still for a few historians of 
British Orissa with their endless historical explorations, excavations 
and antiquary interest in agrarian problems. But the zamindar 
himself, Ramachandra Mangaraj, exists for millions and millions 
of readers like me for centuries upon centuries for his deep human 
significance and meaning. After all, there are money-lenders 
and Mammon-worshippers in our own midst even today, 
in spite of our equitable economic reforms and our Plans 
for national prosperity and the pleasant prospect of our Promised 
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Land. Even if individual money-lending landlords are exter- 
minated by our wise Jaws and reforms, there are plutocrats 
with vested interests today who efficiently take the place 
of that rapacious brood. Even if our social order has 
become totally bettered due to our wise politics, there is 
thing in this world which is assured of an eternal life o 
changelessness ; and that immortal thing is called Evil. Fakir 
Mohan deals with this ageless and deathless force in human life, 
not as a Puritan reformer or moralist, but as a divine humorist. 
Once you open your eyes to this fact, it will become clear to you 
that great art is great art, whether it deals or not with the social 
institutions of today or of yesterday or of tomorrow or of any day 
or of no day. Fakir Mohan’s throne in the land of laughter can 
draw uproarious homage in any corner of the globe, with the wag 
seated on it, a veritable merry monarch, grinning and tearing veils. 
Some old vernacular critics seem to suffer from an incurable picty 
of perceiving that Fakir Mohan has torn veils always with the most 
evident moral intentions—a discovery which necessarily imputes 
a certain Victorian primness of moral purpose to his work. I do 
not venture to pout my lips at this critical penetration into the 
« evident moral universe” of Fakir Mohan. The ‘moral ideas 
are evidently there in his work, though they do not constitute 
a system or a “ philosophy ”. But I cannot help thinking that, 
so far as the moral grain of his work is concerned, he has achieved 
in his fiction, particularly in this most celebrated work which I 
have chosen to recast into English, the effect which Dryden attri- 
butes to poetry that it “ only instructs as it delights ’?. We might 
indeed say about this peerless Oriya novelist what Emerson intended 
to say about Shakespeare by pointing out that the great Elizabethan 
dramatist chose to give us pictures when he might have given uS 
doctrine. Robuster faith, however, might be needed to find in 
Fakir Mohan what Dr. Johnson found in Shakespeare, namely, 
that he is “ so much more careful to please than to instruct that he 
seems always to write without any moral purpose”. That amounts 
perhaps to uttering a heresy against this Oriya novelist. 


The retelling of this celebrated novel is necessarily a.challenge 
to two valuable gifts which any man or woman would be proud to 
possess, namely, archness and high spirits. I found this challenge 
never absent throughout the gamut of this work. Never did the 
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challenge relent in its rigour or constancy so far as I am concerned. 
Archness and high spirits, So admirably sustained throughout the 
original telling of the story by Fakir Mohan, are the heart-blood 
of the tale, as also its chief glory. They are the divine breath of 
all his writings in general. 1 cannot lay my hand on my conscience 
and say that, the conditions of the teaching profession in our 
country being what they are, a teacher can, in spite of these condi- 
tions, store up within himself the good health and the good cheer 
which beget most certainly the archness and the high spirits of the 
Fakir Mohan brand. Yet I struggled in the face of odds to summon 
some amount of boisterous gaiety for putting myself in the proper 
writing mood,— a necessary fettle without which Fakir Mohan 
cannot be articulated or even understood at all. Fakir Mohan 
was a wag and told the story of Ramachandra Mangaraj as a wag 
would tell it. If he has made a wag of me as a result of my sitting 
at his knees and listening to his tale, I have some reason to retell 
the story and prove myself a wag in the process. Conversion is 
the end of all great literature. I have been converted in some 
measure into a sly guy and have retold the tale in English as a sly 
guy alone would retell it. If I have indeed proved myself a wag 
in retelling it, I reckon I have succeeded and Fakir Mohan’s spell 
has worked upon me. Art has the infectious power of making 
everybody an artist, however trifling though the conversion may 
be in certain cases. E. M. Forster has already told us this some- 
where in an essay. I claim I am a bit of a minor artist, thanks to 
the infectious magic of Fakir Mohan. You may call my artistic 
pretensions silly and raw. That may be so, truly enough ; but 
you will surely not say that I did not quiver with an artist’s enthu- 
siasm and glee as I wrote the book. That quiver of a minor artist, 
—that is, of an artist who may not mean much to the world of wise 
men—, that single mad tremor is enough for me to redeem myself 
from the sin of wooing a profession which Kumar Narottam Das, 
that wise young student of Economics and exponent of “* Paisa 
and Presteege ”’ school of Philosophy, names with a shrug of 
his shoulders in Chapter XVIII. 


A word about the use of the royal “ we ” in the book. Fakir 
Mohan must have had a long literary nose, for he loves to poke 
it out at many places in the story from behind the curtain to speak 
to the reader in confidential “asides”. This is a very precious 
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habit which impedes the story and yet creates a heaven of delight. 
He pokes his nose out from his hiding (behind the curtain) with a 
broad grin, just as the Baghasingh wives and the curious women- 
folk of Ratanpur poked out their noses and nose-rings towards the 
street from behind their doors, which were ajar, to watch the 
palanquin of that she-wolf, Champa. When he thrusts his nose 
out from behind the curtain to grin at the reader and indulge in 
an “aside” or a tete-a-tete, Fakir Mohan employs the royal 
“ ve” to denote his own self. It is something like Champa’s use 
of “ our they *’ in Chapter XVI, which means, as the reader knows, 
her fanciful “ husband ”. That devil glibly talks to the Baghasingh 
wives in their home at Ratanpur of a fictitious “ husband ” of hers 
whom she promises to bring on horse-back on the next day from 
Kendrapara after the festival ends there at the temple of Lord 
Baladevy. In talking of that equestrian “‘husband” in that dramatic 
chapter, she makes use of two odd-sounding pronouns (the first 
of which is in the possessive case and first person plural, and the 
other in the nominative case and third person plural) and refers 
to him as “ our they”. This wifely habit of saying ““ our they ” 
has its Telugu equivalent too, “ Ma Varu ”, as a form of reference 
employed by the wife to mean her husband while she speaks about 
him to others, as my Andhra readers are well aware. Fakir 
Mohan’ s royal “* we ’’ is as fascinating as the use of “ our they ”” by 
the Helen of Govindapur who burns, not the topless towers of 
JHlium, but the finest home of Ratanpur. The story is spiced with 
some fine satirical touches, and some of our favourite hypocrisies 
and .shams are slashed slyly by Fakir Mohan when he flourishes 
his nose like a sword and employs his royal “ we”. I have 
tried too, in the manner of that arch satirist, to hack more 
shams to pieces by poking my nose fondly into the story and 
arresting its progress wherever I chose to do so. 


One word more about the way in which Fakir Mohan -sets in 
motion the machinery of the British Indian law in the course of 
the story. The police baton of Sheik Inayat Hossain hangs over 
the whole of the nineteenth chapter like the sword of Damocles 
while oracles speak. The reader listens to the story of the Samant’s 
jolly games against Sheik Dildar. Mian of Midnapore and against 
Bhagia and Saria of Govindapur too, as the police baton hovers 
over the head of witness Baidhara Mohanty and, with a special 
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severity, over the head of witness Sona Rona. The police wand 
brings out also the reeking story of the Samant’s amours with 
Kumari Marua (the sweet darling Marua, oh !) which follow close 
upon the amours of that holy scoundrel, Babaji Lolita Das, with 
the same girl (oh, tainted flesh !) in that sink of drunken debauchery 
which I have imagined standing like an excrescence upon the face 
of Telanga Bazar in Cuttack and which I have suggestively called, 
in my own expansive manner, “* Fast Guys and Hot Sties”. The 
Criminal Procedure Code under which the Police officer, Sheik 
Inayat Hossain, conducts the investigation in the Mangarajian 
cutchery room, and, the Indian Penal Code under which the Sessions 
Judge of Cuttack, Mr. H. R. Jackson, tries Mangaraj on charges 
of murder and robbery, are not only two great boons which the 
wise British gods have conferred upon India’s teeming millions ; 
but they are also tke dramatic “* properties ”’ or stage machinery 
in the book by which an artistic integration of the particoloured 
strands of the story is achieved. They provide what is called in 
literature “ denouement ”. 
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THE STUBBLE UNDER THE CLOVEN HOOF 


“I am a fond father to every child of my fancy.” 


—Dickens 
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CHAPTER {i 
RAMACHANDRA MANGARAJ 


The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose. 
An evil soul, producing holy witness, 

Is like a villain with a smiling cheek ; 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart : 

O, what a goodly outside falsehood hath ! 


The Merchant of Venice 
( Act I, Sc. 3) 


Ar once an estate-holder and a money-lender, Ramachandra 
Mangaraj has chosen to ply his business in the money- 
lending line by advancing the bulk of his loans in the shape of 
grain rather than of money. There is a consensus of opinion 
among the competent judges of Govindapur, who do not draw 
the long bow, that over eight long miles around that village the 
professional sway of the Samant (we mean Mangaraj himself 
by this title of gentility) is absolute. But the sheet-anchor of his 
life is his profound piety which, like his professional sway, has 
evoked at once the envy and despair of all men. Indeed his moral 
loftiness springs from his devout temper and, of course, also from 
his wisdom which is deeply rooted in the fear of the Lord. There 
are two Ekadasi days in the course of each month of the Hindu 
calendar, one coming up during the dark fortnight and the other 
during the: bright fortnight. It follows, therefore, that there are 
‘twenty-four Ekadsai days in all in the year ; and it is around them 
that a good deal of Hindu piety collects itself generally. But 
if there had been forty Ekadasi days every year instead, it would 
have been impossible for us to say that one out of them slipped 
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away without finding the Samant in the grip of his devotional 
ardours. We must remember that water, consecrated with the 
Tulasi leaf, (that is, the Indian basil), is the only sacramental pota- 
tion that sustains the great devotee on all the Ekadasi days. In the 
face of this water-drinking austerity we have to reckon with the 
fact that on a certain Ekadasi afternoon the Samant's servant, 
barber Jaga, while tattling in a care-frce frame of mind, indiscreetly 
blurted out that it is the habit of the family at the dusk of every 
Ekadasi day to keep in the bedroom of the fasting devotee one seer 
of milk, some quantity of parched corn cleared of husk, loaf sugar 
and ripe plantains in order to bring about a ritual breaking of his 
fast at an hour of his own choice in the night so that he might find 
himself physically fit for the next fast. Instead of contenting 
himself with this indiscretion, the simpleton, Jaga, prattled further 
that very early in the morning of every Dwadasi day, that is, the day 
following the Ekadasi, it is his lot to collect empty bronze plates and 
bronze pots from his master’s bedroom for the purpose of scouring. 
An amazing consequence of this prattle about the empty plates 
waiting in the dark for him was that some idle louts of Govindapur, 
who heard him, sniggered at his information and cast knowing 
glances at one another. One of them, an accomplished wag, was 
even heard to say that if you dive under water for a holy abilution 
ostensibly to inaugurate an Ekadasi fast and then choose to quaff 
perfidiously under cover of water, even Lord Mahadev who, with 
his all-surveying eye, is believed to be infallibly omniscient will 
never be able to know and punish your sub-aquatic profanity. But 
we are of the opinion that this facetious innuendo is very cryptic, 
though its logic is as unanswerable as that of the celebrated observa- 
tion made by Brian, the great medieval Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, that the devil himself does not know the thoughts of 
man and, therefore, the unexpressed workings of a man’s mind are 
not punishable by a court of law. Deeply appreciative though we are 
of, the juristic insight of that oracle of English Common Law, we 
. are .afraid that, the double entendre about Lord Mahadev’s all- 
- Seeing eye.surveying:this world in total ignorance of the sub-aquatic 
| profanities committed by. weak: mortals is thoroughly: unwarranted 
/ ଜଡ ଏ a fling at the pious Hindu, Ramachandra Mangaraj. 
Jot only isthe gibe malicious, but also it does call for a. fervid 


vindication of the Samant’s Ekadasi purity against the venom of 
such reckless slanderers. 
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We earnestly desire to know what direct ocular testimony 
exists to establish that the Samant physically brings about the 
final emptiness of the bronze plates and bronze pots exactly on the 
night of the professed fast, even if we take it for granted that the 
blockhead, Jaga, is telling us a round unvarnished tale when he 
says that he collects the vessels from his master’s bedroom on 
every Dwadasi morning with no vestige of their overnight contents, 
We are strongly opposed to hearsay and conjecture parading theme 
selves as clinching evidence in such important matters of religion. 
We strictly ask for direct oral evidence that can indisputably 
incriminate the Samant. As there is none which can exactly fall 
under Section 60 of the Indian Evidence Act, which lays down 
that all parol evidence must be direct, the ause of the emptiness 
of the bronze plates has not been proved to be the Samant 
himself ; and, in the eye of the law, the corpus delicti is, therefore, 
merely a matter of conjecture and hearsay. But we knov very well 
that all jurisprudence sets its face firmly against hearsay and con- 
jecture by declaring them inadmissible as evidence. 


Apart from jurisprudence, science also exonerates Mangaraj 
from culpable appropriation, so far as the liquid contents of the 
bronze vessels are concerned. Modern science confirms that 
liquids vaporize into gases, and surely milk kept in a zamindar’s 
bedroom can be no exception to this law of natural phenomena. 
As to the solid contents of those vessels, why, is not the Samant’s 
mansion infested with rats and mice and other pestilent rodents ? 
And which house can be said to be.completely free from such pests 
and other vermin like bed-bugs, mosquitos and flies ? Life is 
after all a sordid s ramble for survival. Moreover these vermif 
have not, like Mangaraj, submitted themselves to the process cn 
edification by getting devotional literature read out to themselves 
and divine texts expounded, so that their sordid hunger might have 
been disciplined or subdued. As such, we consider it an unpardunas 
ble sin to call in question, however faintly though, the unfaltering 
purity of the Ekadasi fast of Ramachandra Mangaraj. 


Apart from all this, the Law of Evidence has made special 
provision for circumstantial evidence by specifying those circums- 
tances which it considers “* relevent ” under Chapter Two of Part One 
of the Indian Evidence Act of 1872. In the light of those legal 
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provisions, let us try to understand the import of certain circums- 
tantial facts about the Mangarajian piety. Firstly, he does not 
touch rice husked out of parboiled corn, because it is forbidden for 
oblational purposes. Secondly, his incorrigible vegetarianism is 
the badge of his piety. Tt is absolutely needless to say what distance 
this austere puritan keeps between himself and fish, whether fresh 
or dried. If a list is made of all the earthly snares which he has 
torn with his redoubtable sword of piety, the vilest item which will 
head the list will undoubtedly be FISH. We take a great pleasure 
in pointing out that though we have nets to catch fish in this world, 
the fish themselves do not have a similar appliance to catch Rama- 
chandra Mangaraj. God help those helpless creatures which have 
no hope of climbing into Heaven by serving God’s godliest child, 
Ramachandra Mangaraj. 


The third noteworthy circumstance which corroborates the 
true piety of Mangaraj is the fact that he touches ritual food on 
Dwadasi days formally, (the disappearance of the milk and the 
plantains overnight in the bedroom notwithstanding), only after 
treating the Brahmins of Govindapur to a sumptuous banquet. 
Lest this sacramental Dwadasi banquet of the Brahmins should 
suffer remission or total omission at any time, he has made provision 
for its eternal life by gifting away two parcels of Jand to two indispen- 
sable purveyors, a corn-chandler and a pastry-cook. Fach 
has received one mano in fee simple with a liability for specified 
services in return. At day-break on the Dwadasi day the corn- 
chandler tenders two measures of flattened rice and the pastry- 
cook tenders eighty tolas of jaggery at their patron’s door. The 
Brahmin banquet is held in the forenoon at about ten o’clock ; 
and all the males of the twenty-seven Brahmin families of Govinda- 
pur ceme to the banquet under invitation. Mangaraj honours 
his guests by serving the food to them himself. He serves up the 
flattened rice and the jaggery on plantain leaves laid in front of his 
guests and then, folding his hospitable hands in a spirit of veneration 
and reverence, says grace in these words, “ Revered sirs, tell me if 
you want an extra morsel. I have a cornucopia of flattened rice 
and a cornucopia of jaggery. But I know that you have the eyes 
of a cormorant and the stomach of a titmouse. 1 therefore expect 
plenty of food to be finally left over.” After this verbal treat 
which accompanies the material treat, no Brahmin would generally 
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express « desire for a second dishing. But if there should be a 
badly famished Brahmin who cannot resist the instinct of asking 
for more, like Oliver Twist in the workhouse, Mangaraj, being of 
a much more merciful disposition than the beadle, would walk up 
to the cornucopia, bring a pinch of flattened rice between lis 
thumb and two fingers and fling the precious pinch at the gluttonous 
Brahmin’s leaf. The banquet thus ends upon a note of enthusiastic 
hospitality, and the Brahmins break into a chorus of perfect content= 
ment by saying, “Plenty is thy bounty.” They belch in loud 
chorus in token of their overfilled stomachs and, after saying a 
benediction in clamorous Sanskrit over the head of their open- 
handed host, leave the banquet. When the house is clear of the 
Brahmins and their Sanskrit, it is usually found that one full measure 
of flattened rice out of the original two is left in the cornucopia, 
and a similar survival belongs to the jaggery too. These two 
survivals are devoutly consumed by Mangaraj, and it is thus that 
this slight and pardonable attention, which the free-handed host 
gives himself at the end of the banquet, forms a kind of epilogue 
to the great Dwadasi drama. | 


The gentle reader may at this point sceptically burst out into 
the logical question, “ What ! How on earth is it ever possible 
that twenty-seven Bralimins feast themselves, till their stomachs 
bulge, on just one measure of flattened rice ?”” We can orily 
exclaim in answer what Dr. Johnson is reported to have once 
helplessly exclaimed, “Ignorance, madam, crass ignorance.” 
If we are to answer suclt questions of logic, we cannot chronicle 
the events of the great Mangarajian saga any further. Does not 
the Gospel of St. John,tell us, O ye of little faith, that Jesus fed 
a multitude of five thousand sumptuously upon five barley loaves 
and two fishes, and that the crumbs and broken pieces were gathered 
into twelve baskets after the feeding ? Did not Lord Krishna 
provide a luxurious treat in the Kamyak forest to the sage, Durvasa, 
and his twelve thousand disciples just out of a m odicum of a green 
edible ? If the logical reader has no faith in such miracles, portents 
and mysteries, we had rather give up the further relation of this 
sacred story of the saint, Ramachandra Mangara}j. 


We believe that evil annot be hid from the eye of Heaven nor 
can it lurk unknown from sinless souls like Mangaraj, because we 
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understand on scriptural authority that the fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of all wisdom. Most emphatically we affirm that the 
wisdom of Ramachandra Mangaraj has its origin in the fear of the 
Lord. Sometime ago it came to the knowledge of the, Samant that 
his young cousin, Syama Malla, had gone to Cuttack and, falling 
into vicious company, like the shepherd lad in Wordsworth’s 
“ Michael ”, had eaten cabbage curry cooked with onions. On 
account of this horrid sin poor Syama would have been fated to 
live the life of a second Cain with a stigma on his face in the form 
of an outlawed beard unshaven by the village barber, if benevolent 
Mangaraj had not generously sprung to his rescue by relieving him 
of fifteen manos of his paternal farm-land at five rupees per mano 
and enabling him to spend the money so received to perform the 
necessary ceremonies of absolution and purification. After render- 
ing this yeoman service to Syama, Mangaraj one day cailed and 
counselled him in privacy and expressed his fraternal solicitude 
about the young kinsman’s well-being. “Look, Syam ! ” he said, 
“be careful in future, for the Devil always entices man with 
forbidden fruit. Onions are a bait for the ungodly to bite and 
cabbages are even more vile. You are lucky that I am somebody 
in the village and that my sway over all our neighbours has been 
so decisive. You have been able to come back at last into the 
fold of the caste Hindus. If I had not pulled you out of the mire, 
you would have died the death of a Christian cur and would have 
thrown seven generations of your paternal ancestors into hell-fire. 
Moreover, it is because I took your land myself that you got five 
rupees per mano. Another man in my place would not have looked 
at‘ it for two rupees a mano. But blood, dash it, is thicker than 
water. Can I cast away my own cognate. cousin ? You seem to 
remember me only when you are in a mess, and not when you are 
quite cosy. I wanted you to appear as a witness in that criminal 
case of mine against that whoreson milkman, Bhima. But you, 
whelp, you hid in your house and gave me the slip. That didn’t, 
however, poison my love for you ! No, not at all.” 


Hari Krushna ! Hari Krushpa ! How full of pestilence this 
world is ! The foul-tongued vermin who maligned Lord Jesus 
and crucified him, and the malicious monsters who slandered 
Mother Sita, the paragon of chastity, and caused her exile, have 
left their heirs in this world to sling mud at Ramachandra Manmnpgaraj 
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and to slight all his Ekadasi fasts and all his yeoman services render- 
ed to his fellow villagers. It is our sad lot to chronicle here certain 
venomous squibs hurled against this philanthropic money-lender 
by his spiteful neighbours ; and we hasten to declare that we are 
performing this unsavoury duty with the utmost apathy and reluct- 
ance. The frivolous busybodies of Govindapur keep whispering 
that Mangaraj has nct left one jot or tittle of farm-land anywhere 
within a compass of eight milcs around the village, no matter 
whom it belonged to, without manouvring it into his vile net of 
money-lending. The malicious gossips go on babbling that he 
was always lusting after the farm-land of his young cousin, Syama, 
and that the money-lender’s covetous vigil has not after all ended 
in smoke, thanks to the cabbage curry cooked with onions. If it 
comes to the eating of onio is, why, (so the gossips wag their 
tongues), the womenfolk of the Samant’s own family are known to 
be in the habit of secretly sending the venturesome housemaid, 
Champa, to the village shandy to buy onions. 


Bah! bah! Hold your tongues, you infernal gossips ! 
Whcre is the evidence that the onions bought by fair Champa 
(of whom more anon) from the shandy are subsequently eaten in 
the Mangarajian family ? The law of Manu, as laid down in 
the Manu Smriti, forbids the eating of onions, garlic and 
pungent roots; but nowhere is it said in the great Smriti that 
the mere buying of those things takes away a Hindu’s caste. 
We are, however, determined to hold our peace against the calu- 
mnies hurled at the ladies of a respectable family by carping critics 
and busybodies. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE ZAMINDARY HOMESTEAD 


Those who are more thrifty (as T must confess the times 
require) may flay the carcass ; the skin of which, artificially dressed, 
will make admirable gloves for ladies, and summer boots for fine 
gentlemen. 

Jonathan Swift 
(A Modest Proposal) 


MANGARAI was not bom with a silver spoon in his. 
mouth. The talk goes that he found himself an orphan 
at the age of seven, and had to shift for himself like a gadabout 
gutter-snipe. His father’s obsequies could not be performed as the 
miserable man died an absolute pauper. The mud walls of the 
paternal abode crumbled down, because there was no money to 
rethatch the roof to shelter the waif and his grinding poverty. The 
childhood of Mangaraj, his schooling and his entry into the battle 
of life have all an unmistakable Smack of the weird and the my- 
sterious. Generally speaking, the life of every great person tn this 
werld is fraught with uncommon events. To describe all the 
extraordinary events of the life of a great man we need heaps of 
paper and heaps of time. But if we want to learn the precious 
value of economy in this world in the matter of spending time or 
money, and if we desire to avoid the pitfalls of burning the candle 
at both ends, there is notbing better that we can do than to 
go to school to Ramachandra Mangaraj. It is ‘through his 
personal example that we have been able to comprehend the 
fundamentals of economics propounded by the celebrated Liberal 
philosopher and statesman of America, Bejamin Franklin. To buy 
stationery is easy, but to use it for writing the life of Mangaraj in 
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minute detail is almost an endless task. We therefore desire to 
record only the salient facts of his life and avoid prolific detail so 
that we may honour, by our own practice, the principlcs of the 
Mangarajian School of Economics. Having placed ourselves 
under this salutary discipline, we pursue the thread of our chronicle 
with truth as our guide to lead us through foul and fair. 


The name of the Mangarajiao zamindary is Fatehpur Sarshand. 
The peishkush payable annually into the coffers of the Honourable 
East India Company is five thousand rupees. Twenty-eight batis of 
the zamindary are Lakhiraj land, while fifteen batis and twenty- 
Seven manos are assessed with land revenue and are therefore classifi- 
ed as Bajiapti land. When we say twenty-seven manos iastead of 
saying one bati and seven manos, as we might normally have done, 
(are not twenty manos equal tc a bari ?), we mean that all the twenty- 
seven manos form one field with a single Survey Number and that 
Mangaraj has undisputed title to a part of the field, that is, to 
twenty manos or one full bati and that the remainder of seven manos 
is sub judice, being the subject matter of an appeal preferred in the 
Court of the District Judge, Cuttack . The appelant, who was the 
plaintiff in the lower court, has claimed title to this land against 
Mangaraj, the respondent. The plaintiff’s ¢“ title?’ suit was 
dismissed by the lower court, and Mangaraj, the successful defen- 
dant, has consequently been left in possession of the disputed land. 
And the unsuccessful plaintiff has preferred this appeal in the Court 
of the District Judge, Cuttack, against the Samant. The talk goes 
that the art of money-lending leads to profitable litigation like this 
in the deft hands of the Samant, and that he is playing monetary 
bo-peep with his clients in the usurious line to the tune of forty to 
fifty thousand rupees. But people draw the long bow when they 
talk of wealthy houses. We do not think that the total cash advanc- 
ed as loans by the Samant exceeds fifteen thousand rupees. We 
have a temperamental aversiun to exaggeration, falsehood, hearsay 
or gossip. We give our figures on the evidence of the Process Peo 1 
of the Income Tax Department who serves Income Tax ““ Demand 
Notices” upon tax-payers of whom Mangaraj is one. The 
Samant’s moneys are an open book to the Income Tax Department . 
as he is an exemplary tax-payer who conceals no part of his income 
from that Department. With regard to the quantity of paddy 
‘oaned out from the granary, we are unable to give the exact figures 
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because the promissory notes executed by the borrowers in favour 
of Mangaraj do not show a single endorsement of repayment, 
either partial or full. From the abstract of receipts of paddy drawn 
up by the accountant of the estate showing the total grain received 
upto the last New Year day of the Oriya calendar, we have been 
able to know that the present stock of paddy in the granary stands 
precisely at two thousand end seven bharans, fiftcen nautis, Six biswas 
and two kanis. Authenticity of facts arid figures, coupled with 
precision, is the only language that we have learnt to speak to the 
gentle reader here and ever afterwards. 


The zamindar’s mansion has five living rooms. The Samant’s 
three'sons (o rather their spouses, for it is all the same) sleep each 
in one of tl:ese, the fourth is the bedroom of the Samant, who 
shares it with his wife and his little daughter, Malati, and the fifth 
isthe cutchery room. The ceiling of the cutchery room is supported 
upon five stout cross-beams. Each of these spacious lengths of 
timber has panels showing wild animals like tigers and boars, tamed 
animals like elephants and cats, and mythical animals like monkeys 
and apes which are reckoned sacred by Hindus as having a divine 
origin, all carved lavishly in a rather bizarre style. It is particula ly 
characteristic of this style of panel: carving that the central position 
amidst these animals is assigned to the divine couple, Radha and 
Krishna, who seem to have been carved specifically to preside over 
the whole zoological festival. The walls too present in this room an 
abundance of frescoes of different flowers such as the lotus, the 
water-lily, the hibiscus, the bell-flower and the jasmine, all done in a 
variety of colours including crimson, green, saffron and blue. To 
these are added other frescoes showing garlands and wreaths, hosts 
of mythical monkeys, the epic war between Lord Ramachandra 
and the villainous Ravana with hordes of demons drawn up in 
battle array all around, and such other mythological events. We 
understand that Lt. Col. James Tod, the historian and diplomat, 
who had seen a female nude in fresco somewhere in Rajasthan 
drew a shocking inference therefrom that women in ancient India 
went about naked. What a pity it is that we could not show Col. 
Tod the frescoes on the walls of the Mangarajian cutchery room and 
thereby correct his erroneous line of thinking ! These mural 
a present the most decorously draped female forms which 
Outrage no virgin’s modesty, If Col, Tod had seen in fresco the 
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leloved Radhika on the cutchery walls surrounded by her attendant 
maids and dressed in a saffron skirt brocaded with jet-black spots, 
we are Surc that he would have been cured of his fallacy and ignora- 
nce about Indian womanhood of ancient times. To work these 
mural paintings Mangaraj did not have to commission an artist 
from abroad. The whole work was executed by the fair hands of 
the gentle maid, Champa, of whom we have more to say anon. 
She can draw so many specimens of the animal kingdom in fresco 
that you will look in vain for most of them i:: the flesh even amidst 
the very rich collection in the Zoological Gardens of Calcutta. 
Noalh’s ark itself in the Book cf Genesis was perhaps very poor in 
its animal treasures in comparison with the cutchery walls so profuse- 
ly decked by that accomplished virgin, Champa. 


At the back of the house and touching it is a very expansive 
garden with a large pond in the middle. All along the margin of 
the pond are coconut trees. Behind them can be seen clusters of 
plantain trees and groves of mango, jack-fruit and wood-apple 
trees. An impregnable bamboo fence runs along the fringe of 
the garden, forming a sort of protective wall. We cannot repeat 
too often that Mangaraj is one of the very few selfless souls that 
may be seen walking upon this earth of ours holding the torch of 
Love aloft. He has dedicated himself unflinchingly to the service 
of his fellow men. You dare not dispute this, if you remember 
that the village shandy of Govindapur is glutted with its provisions 
of vegetables at all times, thanks to the abundance of the Samant’s 
garden. The produce of the garden, ranging from coconuts, 
plantains, brinjals, gourd of the sweet and ash kind, down to edible 
green leaves and green chillis, forms the main stay of the shandy 
and accounts for the bulk of its business. The unwritten consti- 
tutional law of Govindapur lays down that no tenant living within 
the territorial limits of the zamindary has any kind of fundamental 
right of putting up the green stuff of his garden for sale in the 
shandy until and unless the vegetables yielded by the zamindar’s 
garden are sold out there. This rule seems to us to be perfectly 
sound and logical. Don’t‘the consumers of th vegetables, who 
live within the zamindary, know that they owe Mangaraj the duty 
of accepting all his geese as swans ? What though the vegetables 
are withered or worm-eaten ? Ts not the shandy located within 
the territory of the zamindar ? Had it been located outside the 
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zamindary, different principles might perhaps apply. But as the 
case is different here, all the baskets of gourds, brinjals and green 
plantains which the tenants tender under the law of fealty to the 
zamindar on occasions such as the New Year Day and other festi- 
vals are sent after receipt straight to the shandy to be sold, as if the 
whole process of receipt and dispatch is a kind of unalterable 
natural dispensation. 


Although we understand your desire, gentle reader, to knew 
what Mangaraj must indeed have spent on building his mansion 
which we have described earlier, we have to leave the answer to be 
deduced by you through a process of logical computation. It is 
said that the wise emperor of China who gave his couniry the historic 
Great Wall to keep the Tartars out of his empire followed it up 
with another great act which was equally splendid. This second 
feather in His Maijesty’s cap was the extermination he ordered of 
all the historians of the land immediately after the Wall was built. 
At His Imperial Majesty’s well-considered and gracious desire, all 
the historians in the empire expeditiously suffered decapitation to 
a man. The end justifies the means in all such cases, even though, 
as in this particular one, the means employed is rather uagentle 
and reeks a little with human blood. The reason for this rather 
gory Imperial mandate was that His Imperial Majesty feared that 
those historians might record in their tedious research journals 
in their wonted way bow much money had been actually spent from 
the Imperial coffers on erecting that great defensive wall. We can 
easily see from the expeditious and decisive action of His Majesty 
that he was not a boastful man and therefore did not like his expendi- 
ture to be published ostentatiously with a rattle or with a flourish 
of trumpets, so to say, in books of historical research. Great men 
are naturally modest ; and when they accomplish great things, 
they do not blaze abroad how much money they have spent in 
accomplishing them. If you want to verify the truth of what we 
say, you may enquire of Mangaraj what the outlay was on building 
his mansion. The only answer you would get is couched in enig- 
moa ce good lot ! A good lot ! I scraped all my resources 

f 1s 1S very woolly indeed. You know very well, 
 ା readet, our passion for precision and our relentless search 
i wise men call the Itch for Research. 

› dear sir or dear madam, please do not despair 
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of getting at the actual figures of the outlay on the Mangarajian 
mansion. Archeology makes pcssible what is apparentiy im- 
possible. It digs deep into the past and illumines dark and remote 
things hidden there. For example, nine hundred years after the 
temple of Lord Jagannath at Puri was built, a European research 
scholar came from somewhere and expeditiously gave us a full and 
amazingly precise statement of the details of expenditure in respect 
of the construction of that famous Indian seaside shrine. There 
are records, which have come to light, showing the receipts of 
money from the sale of even green edibles grown in the zamindar’s 
garden. We cannot believe that there are no account books 
relating to the construction of his thickset mansion. 


Well, good reader, we have to request you at this stage to cock 
your ears and listen to certain enormously big things. Perhaps 
you will shy at this request thinking that those things may not be 
connected with our story and may be irrelevant. We assure you 
that in recording them here, our intention is not to ramble, but to 
elucidate an enigma which crops up in the course of our investiga- 
tion into the cost of the Mangarajian mansion. Please therefore 
pay attention. No person anywhere in India has ever performed 
or can ever perform a ceremony comparable in splendour with the 
ceremony of obsequies performed by the great zamindar, Dewan 
Ganga Govind Singh, on the death of his mother. His Excellency 
the Governor-General of British India issued orders to the white- 
skinned Collectors of all the districts of the entire Province of 
Bengal to buy and send rice, pulses, flour, oil, ghee, potatoes, 
coconuts and plantains for the stately maternal ceremony in the 
distinguished zamindar’'s house. Some time afterwards Raja 
Sivachandra of Navadweep (in the district of Nadia in Bengal) 
desired to have the pleasure of performing the death anniversary of 
his mother on the same grand and lavish scale, and asked Dewan 
Ganga Govind Singh for a statement of expenditure incurred over 
the obsequies of the latter’s mother. Dewan Ganga Govind sent 
a statement of outlay in respect of only three important and indis- 
pensable articles which had been purchased for his mother’s obse- 
quies, namely, tobacco, opium and ganja (leaves of the Indian 
hemp, a narcotic plant, processed for smoking) and wrote to Raja 
Sivachandra that the latter might draw up an estimate of expendi- 
ture in respect of all the other necessary articles, care being taken 
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to sce that the computation was based upon a correct sense of 
proportion. Dewan Ganga Govind Singh indicated in his letter to 
Raju Sivachandra that the three excellent narcotics which he had 
named earlier and which he considered absolutely indispensable 
on grounds of personal prestige -were purchased to the tune of 
seventy-two thousand rupees for the perfoimance of the maternal 
obsequics in a noble and befitting manner. In addition to the 
differ nt articles purchased with money, Dewan Ganga Govind 
had another resource for the things he needed to honour the memory 
of his mother in that lavish and aristocratic manner. We mean the 
substantial supplies sent gratis by his tenants. 


Now we give you, gentle reader, in the manner of Dewan 
Ganga Govind Singh, a clue to find the total cost of erecting the 
mansion of Mangaraj. You can compute the entire outlay by 
exercising your logical faculties over the clue we are giving you. 
The account books which record the outlay on the construction of 
the Mangarajian mansion reveal that the paddy expended over the 
carpenter, the blacksmith and the wageless unskilled labour totals 
to the incredibly lean figure of fifteen bharans and twenty-two 
nautis. Gentle reader, you have been told by Mangaraj very 
enigmatically indeed, while talking of his outlay on his mansion, 
*“ A good lot ! A good lot ! 1 scraped all my resources clean.” 
We request ‘you to put those woolly words in your pipe now and 
smoke them, if you want to understand how- suggestive they are. 
You will probably shy at the job, considering it as ap irksome 
exercise in comprehending the nebulous and the woolly. But did 
you not bravely and redoubtably brood over the mystery of the 
great Dwadasi banquet in the first chapter which recorded that 
twenty-seven hungry Brahmins were fed upon just one measure of 
flattened rice and forty tolas of jaggery ? Contrasted with that 
religious miracle, the present problem is a matter of pure logic 
and arithmetic, and the figures of the outlay can be logically deduced. 
So cheer up, good reader, cheér up, and do not fret. | 


We have heard many times from the lips of Mangaraj himself 
that his melting mood overpowers him when he beholds the suffering 
of the unfortunate, and that in such moments of compassion his 
eyes drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees their medicinal gum. 
He is naturally swept off his feet by the irresistible current of his 
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benevolence to the point of relieving the distress of the sufferers by 
advancing loans of money and grain. He declares that no personal 
benefit accrues to him out of this compassionate money-lending. 
But we do not hesitate to proclaim that this process of compassionate 
money-lending entails a material loss to him. The interest he gets 
on paddy loans is never more than fifty per cent of the principal. 
What gain can such a compassionate rate of i terest yield ? The 
loan given is of dry, old grain ; the lcan collected back is of new, 
raw grain. The loss involved on this score cannot be compensated 
by the rate of interest so modestly fixed. Dear reader, you will 
understand the point if you notice tbe difference in the weight 
bctween your dry clothes and the same clothes wet with your 
sweat. From the annual abstract of receipts of money from the 
different borrowers during a certain year, it is found that the total 
remission allowed on all the repayments amourted to eight rupees, 
six annas, two kodas and two krantis. The thriftless accountant 
who was responsible for this colossal remission and the conse- 
quent loss to the Mangarajian coffers was given a lick with the 
rough side of the zamindar’s tongue, and was asked to explain 
how such a large amount came to be remitted. The poor man’s 
explanation was given on the following lines .— 


Rupees five was the principal lent to Sri Bhikari Panda. The 
compound interest thereon came to be rupees twelve, annas five, 
gandas eleven and kodas two. The amourt received in repayment 
of the loan from Sri Bhikari Panda was rupees seventeen, annas 
five and pies two, and the remission allowed was, therefore, one 
and a half gaudas, which, of course, formed a small part of the 
grand total of the annual remission of rupees eight, annas Six, 
kodas two and krantis two. 


To understand this computation and to know how the figures 
of the grand total of eight rupees odd have finally emerged, we had 
better invoke the simple principles of A Beginner’s Algebra. Let 
the remission allowed to Sri Bhikari Panda be represented by the 
algebraic symbol, b. Further let b stand for a variable, if you 
please. Then the. goddess of algebra tells us, good reader, that 
mb is a function of b, where m is a constant. The variable, b, can 
take a great many values ; imagine, sir, that each of those values 
is extremely small and remains valid for one year. For the parti- 
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cuiar year in question let the value of the variable & be &,, the 
number of borrowers of the Mangarajian money being m. Then 
mb represents a particular arithmetical value of the algebraic 
function, mb. Thus mb, is the total remission allowed in the 
year in question to all the borrowers of that year ; and it equals 
therefore the grand total of rupees eight, annas six, gandas eleven 


and kodas two. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE DRUM-STICK TREES 


It Is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God. 


—The Gospel according to St. Mark(10,25) 


THE sages of old have left us an old saw about trade and 
agriculture: 
Vanijye Vasate Lakshmi 
Tadardham Krushikarmant. | 


Gentle reader, we invite your kind attention to the old Sanskrit 
saw quoted above ; and, for your sake, we attempt its English 
equivalent in the following distich :— 


The highway to wealth is to buy goods and sell, 
The by-way to the goal is to have land to till. 


We believe that this reproduces fully and faithfully the literal 
meaning of the old Sanskrit apophthegm, as we render it thus in 
English. But if John Dryden or Alexander Pope had known 
India in the Mangarajian era, we have no doubt that they would 
have given the modern English equivalent of this old Sanskrit tag 
in a characteristic way in the following distich : 


The way to wealth is to buy and sell, 
It’s just as well if you pass B.L. ! 


The wealth of Mangaraj is an example of construction out 
of demolition. It may be described as a kind of Lord Brahma 
sprung out of Lord Siva, if we may be permitted to speak so, 
though the myths confer the privilege of fathering Brahma, the 
god of creation, on Lord Vishnu. What we mean by this is that a 
credulous greenhorn may think, when he looks at the zamindar’s 
house, that it belongs to some prosperous lawyer who looks at 
his degree of Bachelor of Law as an excellent gateway to wealth 
and that the house has been reared upon the debris of, say; at least” 
sixty-two rich homes broken and blasted by exposure to the wiles 
of that thriving lawyer. But we know better. We know that 
the success of even the most successful lawyer has not succeeded 
like the success of Ramachandra Mangaraj who: may be called‘a 
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phenomenon of success. Among the swarms of turbaned lawyers 
who prowl about the courts of law like packs of wolves, how many 
can you find who have qualified themselves to lace the shoes of 
Mangaraj by breaking up and blasting even as few homes as a 
dozen ? To aim at the Mangarajian target of sixty-two homes 
in the fine art of demolition is certainly beyond the tether of these 
inferior house-breakers who prowl about the courts of law in search 
of clients. But the Samant himself is too modest to boast of his 
superiority over the gentlemen of the long robe in the art of 
liquidation of homes. On the other hand, he has declared solem- 
nly on several occasions that the governing Principle of his 
conduct has always been to climb the steeps of life by the clean- 
est and the fairest means, and, to use the famous words of the 
Second Inaugural spoken by Abraham Lincoln, “ with malice 
towards none, with charity for all, and with firmness in the right, 
as God gives us to see the right ”. Self-help and initiative are his 
sword and shield in the battle of life ; and the former virtue, which is 
his dauntless sword of worldly conquest, will be the subject matter 
of our next chapter. He credits himself with the touch of 
Midas ; and whatever he has touched with his native intelligence 
has turned into gold under that magic touch. It is reported, and 
the report is absolutely authentic, that Mangaraj had taken a 
lease of two manos of land from the village headman of Govinda- 
pur, when he started his work of golden touch. Today, thanks to 
the miracle of that touch, he is not a mere tenant ; he is the master 
who has tenants under his command. Four batis and six manos, 
if we reckon according to the Twenty-four Dasti system of land 
measure, are now home farm ; and three hundred Batis and seven- 
teen manos are leased out to the tenants. The bulk of the estate is 
revenue-free Lakhiraj land; a small part is assessed with land re- 
venue and is therefore Bajiapti. Most land of the zamindary is but a 
large chunk carved out of the tenements which had been granted 
to the Brahmins of Govindapur by the kings of old for performing 
specified ritual services. The Brahmottara tenure, as this land 
was called when the Brahmins enjoyed it, was strategically broken 
up by Mangaraj who has finally planted his flag on the fragments. 
This is what we have called the Mangarqjian principle of liquida- 
tion of homes in the practice of which all gentlemen of the long 
robe cannot help envying the example of Ramachandra Mangaraj. 
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Fifteen pairs of bullocks are kept for work on the home farm. 
The farm-hands to whose care the farm and the garden are entirely 
committed are twelve in number, all of them being employed conti- 
nuously through the year with no intermission in the slack months. 
They are all pariahs, nine of them being Bauris by caste and the 
other three Panas. The Samant may be considered as a kind of 
Prometheus of Govindapur who has revealed to the denizens of 
the village, particularly the housewives, the divinity of an early fire 
in the kitchen by helping them to cultivate the habit of early rising 
as a condition precedent. The legend credits Prometheus as the giver 
of fire to mankind. Since we are chronicling the history of the 
zamindar’s family, we cannot but credit Ramachandra Mangaraj 
as the giver of health to the members of his own household, if not to 
the denizens of the entire village. Early rising is one of the first 
principles of a healthy, wealthy and wise life. Mangaraj has not 
been known to have ever broken this precious principle, no matter 
how the weather of the morning may have been, whether stormy or 
coldor windy or gusty or squally. This constancy, characteristic of 
the Pole-star, has infused into all the members of the Mangarajian 
household the same regularity of rising with the lark. Rivers fall 
into the sea and, shedding their sweetness, catch the infectious 
saltiness of the brine. The Samant’s personal example of rising 
with the lark has done to his household exactly what the sea does 
to the rivers, namely, transformation of their original habits. The 
whole household is astir early at cock-crow, along with the inspir- 
ing master, the Samant himself, and therefore along with the early 
bird, the lark itself. No wonder that thus lit up with the Prome- 
thean fire of Mangaraj, the twelve farm-hands of his household 
have come to love sleepless labour and have proved themselves 
relentlessly efficient. 


The denizens of Govindapur are also not without their share 
of the benefits derived from the early rising of Mangaraj at cock- 
crow. Just as the Samant has given the members of his household 
radiant health founded on early rising, he can be said to have given 
the denizens of the privileged village of Govindapur their correct 
sense of time. Guns used to be fired in the old days in the city of 
Calcutta twice in the course of one diurnal day to indicate the sun- 
rise and the sun-set to the citizens. Mangataj announces the 
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approach of the sun-rise to the entire village of Govindapur by 
stationing himself on the verandah of his cutchery room and 
hallooing to his farm hands by name, like one of those Calcutta 
guns. This useful time-signal sends the womenfolk of the whole 
village to their domestic dutics at dawn every day. The social 
service rendered by Mangaraj to his neighbours as a human Sun- 
dial is particularly in evidence at mid-day, thanks to his passion 
for hovering about his home farm. At noontide every day the 
ploughmen working in the fields in the neighbourhood of his home 
farm shade their eyes and see whether his large palm-leaf gaimp has 
started showing signs of movement on the ridge of his field. The 
noontide is indicated by the behaviour of the Mangarajian umbrella 
on the bunds of the Mangarajian fields, just as the day-break is 
usherd by the Mangarajian roar on the Mangarajian cutchery 
verandah. 


The Samant looks after his farm-liands with paternal care and 
affection. All parents consider it meat and drink to watch their 
children eat and drink. When the twelve farm-hands sit in a line 
to be fed, the Samant halloos to the cook, “‘ Get the sour gruel ! 
“The sour gruel, do you hear ? Hurry up, these chaps are thirsty.” 
The cook knows his business and expeditiously pours two large 
bowls of the sour gruel into the eating vessel of each fellow. If any 
one of the twelve fellows is unwilling to drink the whole lot of the 
liquid which is So generously measured out to him, Mangaraj 
converts him quickly with a declamation about the salutary effects’ 
of the potation and its wondeiful muscle-building potency. When 
every fellow has thus been fed upon this nectar, the Samant allows 
his cook to bring rice for them and serve, and himself strategically 
retires. He withdraws at this stage because the best part of the meal 
is over under his personal stewardship. 


The zamindar’s garden, from which the village shandy obtains 
almost its entire supply of vegetables, contains seventeen drum- 
stick trees. We have heard the Samant many times waxing eloquent 
over the superlative food value of the foliage of these trees. That 
leafy food is described by the Samant as highly valuable in develop- 
ing the human sinews, in building up wonderful resistance in the 
human body against disease, and as Superlatively assimilable into 
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the human’ blood. We do not know what the qualified food 
specialists of today have to say in this matter ; but wc arc recording 
here exactly what we have heard from the mouth of Mangaraj. 
The superlative excellence of this leafy food accounts for its total 
conservation in the Samant’s garden and its entire consumption 
by the iwelve farm-hands whose healih means So much to the 
Samant. Nota whit of it is lost ; and not one jot or tittle is 
gifted away to any one else or sent to the village shandy for sale. 
It is wholly reserved for the consumption of the farm-hands and 
the other servants of the zamindar's household, and dedicated to 
their health and strength. No human food in this world has the 
appetizing flavour and taste of the foliage of the drum-stick tree ; 
and what a pinch of mustard can do to the blossom of the tree 
when cooked is beyond words to describe, so hcavenly and so 
ripping the dish will be. But there is no rose without canker. 
Even the best things in this world have an unpleasant side. For 
example, the meat of the jack-fruit is sweet like honey, but the 
fibres in the meat are an indigestible stuff. Learned men like 
Mangaraj can easily sift the good from the bad and draw the divid- 
ing line. Every part of the drum-stick tree is good except one for 
the health of the human body. The exception whicn spells harm 
to our bodies is the perfidious drum-stick itself, with its enticing 
sweetness and meat. That is why the drum-sticks gathered from 
all the seventeen trees in the zamindar’s garden are sent, at his 
command, straight to the shandy of Govindapur and are not 
allowed to impair the heelth of the farm-bhands or of the other 
servants through ignorant oral consumption. For the delectation 
and appreciation of the poeiic admirers of Mangaraj, we wish to 
hit off the whole point of his paternal carc of his twelve farm-hands 
in the following warbling notes of the rocking-horse variety :— 


The drum-sticks are sent to tie shandy to be sold, 
The foliage for the farm-hands is greater than gold. 


These lines perform the regular seesaw motion of a rocking-horse 
wellenough. But our Muse seems to be practising a deep-breathing 
exercise in the process of this rocking. That should not be her 
plight. We do not like to put her to a heavy trudge either, with 
creaking jack-boots fastened on her gentle feet. May she be light 
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of heel and modern, and may she trip and dash like frisking fawn. 
We therefore cut our lines slim to ensure the nimble movement 
of a ballerina. Our Muse will warble the following racy rhymes 
in consequence : 


To Samant the genial 
A servant is a spaniel ; 
So drum-sticks are taboo 
For the servants of the Baboo ; 
They all drink but gruel, 
Yet the sauce is not crucl; 
Ah ! ¢“ foliage ” is its name, 
And they are taught its fame. 
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CHAPTER IV 


SELF-HELP ° 


A robin redbreast in a cage 

Puts ali Heaven in a rage. 

A dove-house fill’d with doves and pigeons 
Shudders Hell thro? all its regions. 
A dog starv’d at his master’s gate 
Predicts the ruin of the State. 

A horse misus’d upon the road 
Calls to Heaven for human blood. 
Each outcry of the hunted hare 

A fibre from the brain does tear. 
A skylark wounded in the wing, 
A cherubin does cease to sing. 


—William Blake 
(Auguries of Innocence) 


Tie old Hindu ideal of catholicity and universal brother- 
hood of men is embodied in the old Sanskrit bestiary known 
as Hitopadesha in the following verse :— 


Ayam nijah paroveti ganana laghu ch2tasam 
Udara charitanamtu vasudhyva kutumbakam. 


The verse means that it is the small-minded people who erect 
barriers and water-tight compartments in this world to divide 
themselves from others and to feather their own nests. Their 
wisdom is confined to the knowledge of that particular side of 
their bread on which it is buttered. But the broad-minded people 
are of a different kidney. They look upon the whole of mankind 
as a single family of which they are themselves a part. To them 
there is no family other than the entire human family. The Bible 
too abounds in many an equivalent to this old Hindu view of a 
truly philanthropic spirit which is embodied in the Sanskrit text 
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quoted above. Let us take an example. Answering the question 
of one of the scribes in The Gospel of St. Mark, Jesus tcaches 
that there is no commandment greater than the one which says, 
+ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’. We do not know 
whether Mangaraj loves himself at all at any time, but we affirm 
most emphatically that nothing takes up his daily thoughts so 
much as the well-being of ‘his neighbours. We have clinching 
evidence that he becomes oblivious of himself most easily and 
fully: when his love for his neighbours surges fiercely in his breast. 
In such moments of tumultuous humanitarianism, the dividing 
line between his earthly possessions and those of his neighbours 
becomes blurred and the barriers become loosened. This rapturous 
and expansive philanthropy belongs to all the blessed souls which 
constantly tend heavenwards. Selfless Mangaraj who carries the 
light of heaven so richly in his soul is blissfully oblivious, in certain 
divine moments, of the artificial barriers which stand between his 
own cultivation and that of his neighbours or between his posses- 
sions and theirs in general. We take the liberty of describing here 
the happenings of a particular day which bring home to the gentle 
reader the boundless love that Mangaraj bears in his heart for his 
neighbours. An account of a single day’s yeoman service rendered 
by him to one of his neighbours proves wholly and conclusively 
the gentle stuff of which he is made. Our account will be brief ; 
but its wealth of meaning will be inexhaustible. Can we not, for 
instance, infer the richness of the vast sea with its mountainous 


stores of sodium chloride from a chemical analysis of only a drop 
of brine ? 


Very early in the moming of the day which we have chosen 
for reference, the principal ploughman of the home farm, Govind 
Puhan, presented himself before his master and announced, 
“ Master, we have run short of paddy seedlings, and one and a 
balf manos of the land lie empty, with no transplantation done on 
it”. The master was apparently unruffled at tbis because he 
muttered laconically in reply, “ Oh, T see i ” and retired into 
thoughtful silence that distinguishes serene and self-confident 
optimists. The principal ploughman stood with folded hands 
waiting to know the will of the master, and as he stood before his 
thoughtful liege lord, he looked every inch a picture of a hard- 
muscled feudal bondsman, fit as a fiiddle. 
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The master did not wrap himself up in thought for a long 
while and was soon in the strest. Heaven knows what thoughts 
were taking shape within his great soul as he wended his way 
through the silent street. The tread of his feet was confident, 
decisive, even triumphant. His dress, which was unostentatious, 
indicated how he chose to lead a life of plain living and high think- 
ing. A murky and greasy piece of linen, which reeked like rancid 
tallow, covered the nether half of his body. Over this foul strip 
of cloth there was a saffron-coloured napkin which encircled his 
waist in a single coil like a sash. The abominable strip of greasy 
linen, which was the Samant’s loin-cloth, glistened in the sun like 
silk and gave him a shabby-genteel look indeed. The upper half 
of his body was not covered with any garment whatsoever and 
received freely the caresses of the morning wind. The spacious 
palm-leaf gamp athwart his shoulder circled his head like an enor- 
mous hood. Behind the master tramped Govind Puhan like a 
hang-dog, talking of several matters pertaining to the home farm. 
Another hardy ploughman walked behind the twain carrying two 
plough-beams astride his shoulder. His name was Pandia and he 
brought: up the rear. 


Practically the whole village of Govindapur was still abed, 
and no living thing was yet either astir or abroad. In the faint 
light of the early morning, the trio tramped onward ; and as they 
went, another man who too was astir like them so early crossed 
their way. He was the old Sanskrit pedagogue of the village, 
Sibu Pundit (we had almost said “ Sibu Pedant ”). The old man 
had a kerchief wrapped tightly about his ears like a bandage as 
a protection against the chill wind of the morning, and the two 
ends of the kerchief were tied into a knot under his chin. It was 
a profoundly enigmatic point to settle whether he had a longish 
pigtail or merely a stubble-like circular tuft of hair to serve as a 
Brahminical mark at the rear of his clean-shaven skull, because 
the bandage over it concealed what lay underneath. We had 
better call this bandage a moist rag, because it was actually a 
little moist, not with the dew of the morning, but with that bodily 
secretion which is vulgarly known as “ snot ”’, oozing through the 
nostrils of the old scholar and bringing out in the process a dark 
brown powdery substance commonly known as “snuff”, The 
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learned man had just taken a deep sniff at a pinch of snuff 
held between his right thumb and finger and was secn 
walking with a brass pot full of water held in his left hand. 
It was evident that the pot of water in the left hand mutely 
accompanied him to prove itself eventually serviceable when 
he would retire into privacy, on stopping at a secluded 
spot, to go to stool according to his wont every morning. He 
was obviously startled to see the Samant suddenly in such abrupt 
circumstarces, and with a tremor running through his limbs he 
quickly stood out of the great man’s way by stepping fiftcen paces 
aside. In the next instant he flopped his pot down hurriedly on 
the ground, doubled up his body into the invocatory attitude of 
a priestly Brahmin and scooped out both his hands together into 
the sacramental shape of a cup. In this traditional invocatory 
posture of a Hindu priest he called upon the Lord of the Universe 
in sonorous Sanskrit to bless the Samant by sending him success, 
longevity, celebrity and prosperity. Butthe Samant had no time 
nor taste for such trifles now, and therefore he did not condescend 
to take any notice of the homage paid by the pundit who couched 
the invocation in extempore Sanskrit tetrameters. The busy 
plutocrat fixed his gaze into the distance ahead and swept forward 
straight like a bullet with his heart set upon worthier things. It 
is perfectly natural for him to do so, “‘for where thy treasure is, 
there will thy heart be also”. When the Samant had passed out 
of hearing, the pundit took up his water-pot from the ground with 
a hesitant hand and instinctively pulled a long face ; and then, 
spitting meaningfully at the path just trodden by the Samant who 
had marched off, soliloquized in a rather doleful Sanskrit verse to 
express his distress and vague tremulous misgivings. The Sanskrit 
utterance disclosed the poor old man’s inner perturbation in the 
following words : 


“ It augurs ill that I have seen the face of this wolf just at the 
break of day, and I do not know what harm is in store for me in 
the course of the day in consequence.” 


Well, well, we cannot stop these pundits from reciting verses 
of all kinds in Sanskrit, because they live in this world only to do 
SO. These crazy scholars come into this world chanting Sanskrit 
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verses and go out of this world chanting the same, and while they 
stay they scem to have no other business but to fling cart-loads of 
Sanskrit at their neighbours, particularly at ideal neighbours like 
Ramachandra Mangaraj. 


The Samant led his two ploughmen onward and the trio 
reached the paddy fields which belonged to the pariah peasant, 
Syama Gochayat, who lives in Govindapur. Syama is of the 
Bauri caste and therefore a pariah or “ an untouchable”. .His 
fields lay close to the village and bore on this morning sufficient 
evidence that the transplantation done in them was not recent, aS 
the paddy seedlings had taken on a rich green tint which belongs 
to them after they shed their initial pale yellowish hue. The 
fields lay before the Samant like a verdant stretch of emerald. 
This inviting panorama put honey upon the lips of the Samant, 
for his voice rang at this instant mellifluously, 


“ Hullo, Syam, my dear boy, what are you at 7?” The “ dear 
boy ” was bending over his work of mending one of the bunds of 
a field when the mellifluous voice of the Samant rang in his ears. 
He was taken aback when he saw the benevolent visitor So close at 
hand.“Instantaneously he threw off his spade with a flop into the 
sloppy mud and fell plop on his face in the slushy corner of the 
field to pay due obeisance to the great visitor. The sweet-tempered 
Samant acknowledged the pariah’s homage graciously by cooing 
out in gentle notes, 


“ Rise, rise, my boy, rise ! ” 
2 


Thus amiably encouraged, the “ boy” rose to his feet and stood 
at least ten cubits away from the distinguished visitor with folded 
hands. Thereupon a very cordial tete-a-tete ensued in the course 
of which the benevolent visitor made kind enquiries about the ups 
and downs and the rubs and worries of the “ dear boy’ s” family 
and sundry other matters of moment relating to the personal 
welfare of the “dear boy” himself. We are loath to steal the 
precious time of the gentle reader by recording the whole gamut 
of their cordial discussion which was punctuated with confidential 
whispers. Suffice it to say.that the benignant Samant may be 
called the patron-in-chief of the family of the °“ dear boy”, Syama. 
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He is the good angel of the underprivileged everywherc, and there- 
fore particularly interested in poor Syama Gochayat’s humble 
family. But the beloved benefactor has bcen wondering particularly 
on this fine morning why this ““ foolish young boy ”, Syama, docs 
not care to meet him these days, as often as his own daddy— 
“ God bless his soul, he is no more ’*— was wont to do for consulta- 
tion and advice in matters relating to the business of life. Good 
Apartia—(for that was the dcad man’s name)—used to go to the 
Samant, the good angel of the Gochayat family, every evening and 
acquaint him with the difficulties he had been facing in the work of 
cuitivation. He never nesitated—““ poor man, God bless his 
soul ”—to obtain help directly from the Samant in the form of 
wise counsel born of mature experience. Young Syama is indeed 
a “ foolish boy ” who is losing the bencfit of the Samant’s valuable 
counsel unwittingly by not meeting him often enough like a good 
son of a good father, and so on and So forth. At this point of 
the tete-a-tete the oracle of agricultural wisdom turned his glance 
in a dramatically unpremeditated manner at the stretch of the 
emerald green which formed the chief: sustenance of Syama 
Gochayat. The great oracle was thereupon suddenly seized with 
virgin astonishment and broke into oracular utterance teeming 
with ripe agricultural wisdom, “‘Ai Bhagvan ! What have you donc 
to these fields of yours, Syam ? Hare Krushna ! Hare Krushna ! 
You are a great booby, that’s what I say you are ! Don’t you 
tell me, no, not at all, that you know the ABC of cultivation ; 
your ignorance is so patcnt and appalling. But I don’t expect 
anything better from a baby or a booby. If you have a little 
sense in your head, you can see that the seedlings so thickly trans- 
planted will soon die of suffocation and spare you the trouble of 
harvesting. You don’t seem to think that the plants need room 
enough for free breathing. Pluck them whole, pluck half of the 
rows whole, I say. That would save the rest, if anything could, 
I tell you”. 


A 


Govind Puhan, the muscular underling, now got at the heart 
of the matter by reading his master’s face at the conclusion of this 
wholesome advice and he vociferously confirmed forthwith all 
that the oracle spoke. A tremor quickly ran through Syama’s 
limbs like a flash ; and, looking timorously at his mentor and 
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quailing under the grimness of the sturdy underling’s face, he could 
not manage to say anything more than what he actually did with 
pitiable simplicity and with folded hands, 


“ Worthy sir, this is how IT have been transplanting all these 
years, and I have seen others doing exactly in the same way”. 


The great mentor grew cross at this and snapped up, 


“ You numskull ! You can’t really see what your own good 
is 2 
and, turning to Govind Puhan, he lashed out, 
** Govind, show him what I mean”. 


And the words were hardly out of the master’s mouth befcre the 
two sturdy fellows, Govind and Pandia, dashed into Syama’s 
field and showed the “ numskull ” what his own good was. Each 
charged into the cultivation like a bull in a china shop, and rooted 
out half the rows of the paddy plants. The helpless victim of this 
outrage. Syama, yelled hysterically in mad agony and writhed 
at the feet of his well-wisher, the Samant. That angelic man 
could no longer govern his temper aad stormed at Syama with 
a foul tongue. He screamed in violent rage, and, alluding cordially 
to Syama’s only sister as his own sweet concubine, graciously 
conferred upon Syama the enviable status of a brother-in-law by 
hailing him as a sala. Indeed the Samant’s fireworks were parti- 
cularly outrageous to chaste Miss Gochayat, as it was not merely 
her fictitious promiscuity that he chose to give out amidst all 
that sound and fury. For his imagination took wing at that 
moment of creative frenzy ; and he followed up his bluff about 
the concubinage of Miss Gochayat with an excellent image which 
was shot off in an improptu style. He invited the world, in a 
bout of vocal energy, to understand at once the whole biological 
truth which he had just discovered about Syama’s tear-trickling 
face, namely, that it was very much like the festering pustule which 
lay hidden from the general eye upon the unmentionable parts of 
the comely, but, alas! putrid person of Miss Sabi Gochayat, 
Syama’s sister ! This was a wholesome and veiled caution no 
doubt, fraught with romantic love of startling description and 
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terror-laden detail, which was thus sounded by the ¢“ pearl” of 
all the “ fancy-rich”” and “ Nature-fed”’ modern poets, to wit, 
Sri Ramachandra Mangaraj, against the contagious uiurn taken 
by Miss Gochayat’s promiscuity in the otherwise “* salubrious 
and poetic countryside.” The Samant believed, as if under the 
pressure Gf overwhelming personal testimony, that in matters of 
moment of this kind which obliged you to lie on the bed you had 
gallantly made, prevention was always better than cure, although 
he knew, as a true poet, that there was a Jot of real poetry about 
all such adventurous business. He was constrained on this occa- 
sion to allude to the perils which lurked on the anatomy of 
Miss Gochayat, in order that his followers might not only be 
forewarned against them, but also might infer for themselves that 
he, their spiritual leader, had been well advised to sign a treaty 
of peace with his own flesh, in so far as it still lusted after Miss Sabi 
Gochayat, strictly in accordance with the principles of Mangarajian 
economy. It was the voice of this economy, at any rate, that 
was heard in a dark challenge which the practical man of business 
flung finally at the weeping pariah, with an ‘ominous shaking of 
his fist : 


“ Whether you know cultivation or not at present, you will 
certainly come to learn it well one day very soon if I knock out of 
you a parcel of your land to collect the grain debt you owe me ”. 


Syama stood dazed and motionless like a pikestatf as he heard 
these dark, menacing words. The Samant turned to Govind who 
had been vigorously playing.the bull in a china shop, and said,” 


“ That will do, that will do, Govind ! Let the fool have his 
own way with the rest of the plants ”. 


With these words he left Syama, carrying away four large 
conical stacks ¢f paddy plants slung in twos from bamboo poles 
like the pans of a balance athwart the shoulder of each ploughman. 
The “dear” helpless “ boy ”, Syama, stood in the half bared 
field injured and insulted on his own soil, unable to lift his finger. 


There was no vestige left of the emerald green after the cloven 
hoof had withdrawn itself ‘from the field. The booty carried off 
from Syama’s land on this day by the high -handed visitor will no 
doubt ripen into corn and form stubble at last, when the 
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time comes, in fields that do not belong to Syama. Perhaps 
the winds will blow the chaff of the stubble into ascending 
whirls or Spinning eddies when the puffing gusts will 
sweep over those fields. But will the tears of the groaning 
victim ever be able to scald those prosperous and wind-swept 
places ? Will his frantic shrieks of despair ever be able to rend 
those strongholds of the mighty plutocrat ? Who knows and who 
can tell ? Jesus himself admits that the mysteries of Heaven are 
not an open book to all and are inscrutable to many. “ For 
whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he Shall have more 
abundance ; but whosoever hath not, from him Shall be taken 
away even that he hath. Therefore speak I to them in parables ”, 
But the law of Heaven, though mysterious to many, is not limited 
in its reach only to a chosen few, and operates universally. And 
when the long and relentless hand of that inscrutable Law will 
summon, at the appointed hour, haughty Ramachandra Manpgaraj 
and humble Syama Gochayat to the Heavenly Bar which pll mortals 
are destined to face in their last solemn moments, the trees and 
the fields, the woods and the glades, the hoary temple and the 
ancient threshing-floor of Govindapur will, in all probability, 
placidly witness the lowly pariah and the overbearing zamindar 
waiting in silence with cadaverous faces to be borne by the tide 
into the presence of the Universal Law-giver. Their thoughts and 
affections on that day of days will be ineffable. But in the midst of 
that ineffable calm, and faintly breaking the lull, the winds laden 
with the chaff of the stubble of the fields of Govindapur will carry, 
as they blow, the faltering voice of Mangaraj enquiring piteously 
of Syama Gochayat, like Sir Arthur Wardour, the baronet, in 
“ The Antiquary ” when he is cut off by the tide along with the 
old beggar, 

“ Good man, can you think of nothing ?—of no help ?— 

T’lI make you rich—DlIl give you a farm”. 
The pariah, Syama, will sniff royally at the zamindar and answer 
contemptuously, like the beggar, Edie Ochiltree, in Sir Walter 
Scott’s book, 

“& Our riches will soon be equal ; they are so already ”. 


He will then calmly look out across the advancing sea to cross the 
bar at sunset. The secret of his peace, as he will contemplate 
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the strife of the waters in this stern twilight hour, will be found in 
his capacity for suffering—a discipline which poor Mangaraj has 
never learnt. “* Blessed are they that mourn ; for they shall be 
comforted.” 


But things wore a different look on the day when Mangaraj 
turned away in deep disgust both from old Sibu Pundit’s dignified 
Sanskrit invocation and young Syama Gochayat’s undignified 
maddening yells and chose his single self to turn to. On that day 
the cloven hoof of the Samant was outrageously planted on verdant 
domains which formed the sole succour of humble folk. Yet the 
world wagged on better or worse all the same, the pitcher went to 
the well, the Scythe to the corn, and the student to his book, as 
if nothing wrong had happened. Also was the day bright, the 
grass green and the rose red ; and the whole face of the sentient 
earth distinctly wore an unruffled look. But an inexorable text was 
darkly in existence somewhere which read like a mysterious writing 
upon the wall : 


“ And it is easier for heaven and earth to pass than one 
tittle of the Law to fail”. 
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A NEST OF ROOSTING BIRDS 


Surely, Surely, slumber is more sweet than toil, 
the shore 
Than labour in the deep mid-ocean, wind and wave 
and oar ; 
()h rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander more. 


—Tennyson (The Loftos-Eaters) 


RAMACHANDRA Mangaraj is the good shepherd of a large 
flock. We mean that it is quite a numerous household that he 
feeds and props up. This prolific household consists, besides the 
Samant and his wife (the quiet lonely lady in the house), of their 
three sons and three daughters-in-law, and a host of twenty or 
twenty-two domestics of whom most are women who may be called 
“slaveys”. The whole household thus comprises of nearly 
thirty members. To write about every one or them is to indulge 
in prolixity and amounts to a breach of one of the fundamental 
tenets of the Mangarajian School of Economics which we have 
profitably learnt, namely, frugality. Having laid ourselves under 
the vow of practising the precepts of this valuable school of ece- 
nomics in the telling of this story, we beg, dear reader, to be excused 
for jibbing at prolific detail. 


The inmates of the zamindar’s mansion are mostly women. 
A male voice is rarely heard within, except the voice of the barber, 
Jaga, who is one of the few men-Servants. It is the weaker vessels 
that actually sound within the apartments and it will not be long 
before the dear reader gets to know who these weaker vessels are. 
They sound So incessantly and the apartments resound with such 
a cacophony of trebles and screams that we may justly describe 
the mansion aS a large dovecote of warring pigeons. The menfolk 
do not talk much, nor do they find much time for gossip either. 
The Samant steeps himself all the time in the business of lending 
paddy and money under the irresistible force of an inborn compas- 
sion. The three sons who are the scions of the house are always 
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up to the elbows in gaming, gambling and champerty.Time 
flies with meteoric speed denying them often the fullest satisfaction 
of the pleasures of dice, bird-catching and fomenting factions and 
riots in the neighbourhood. Yet time has to be found Somehow 
for them to exercise their inalienable privilege of consuming, for 
the purposes of relaxation, the narcotic known as the ganja. 
The man who is licensed to sell this aromatic Indian narcotic in 
the shandy of Govindapur had a tiff once with one of his customers 
and snarled disdainfully at that client, ‘* Get you gone, old bones ! 
Don’t you threaten here that you won't buy ganja from me : 
I couldn’t care less. You must.remember that the three Baboos 
of the Samant’s house rush to buy up my entire stock every time ; 
and when I deliver the whole lot, they would still fret and fume 
and call my stock niggardly. Poor souls! They face a perpetual 
famine of ganja in spite of all the cart-loads I supply.” 


The father and the sons avoid the sight of each other for the 
most part of the time and do not seem to be on speaking terms. 
An old well-wisher of the family once asked the Samant solici- 
tously, “ My dear Mangaraj ! Why do you keep away your three 
boys from you and give them the cold shoulder ? You don’t 
seem to be fair to them at all”. The Samant has an astounding. 
knowledge of Sanskrit, and therefore, quick like a flash came his 
learned reply : 


“ Don’t you know, uncle, the rule laid down in the old 
Dharma Shastras ? 


Lalayet pancha varshani dasha varshani tadayeth, 
Praptetu shodase varshe puttram mittravadachareth. 


Do you know what it means ? Lola means the saliva ; hence we 
are told in the verse that children drivel till the age of pancha or 
five years. Tadayeth means ‘expel’; we are asked to expel the 
children from the house till the age of dasha or ten by sending them 
to school or elsewhere. After they attain the age of shodasa 
or sixteen, we are enjoined to treat them shabbily and ill. The word, 
vad, means ¢ ill ? or.‘ shabbily ’. We are further enjoined to extend’ 
the shabby treatment to our friends, that is, our mittra also, if 
necessary ”. 
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Quite so, good reader ! It is indeed a fact that the Samant 
became friendly with some people first and then artfully rendered 
them a friendly service by relieving them of their lands, houses and 
other earthly possessions through expert litigation. This is quite 
the technique of his ways with his mittraus or friends. But whether 
his unfriendly attitude towards his three SonS is justifiable in terms 
of the above-cited verse of Sanskrit, as expounded by him in this 
learned way, is a question which we cannot decide with our poor 
knowledge of Sanskrit. Besides it is whispered abroad that the 
simmering hostility between the father and the three sons is due 
to the fact that the latter have made ducks and dra kes of the family 
money over poppy, mandragora and Some of the drowsy syrups of 
the world. 


The Samant’s wife (whom we Shall call the Samantani hence- 
rorth) confines herself to her room, and for «he most part of the 
time She keeps her bed. She talks little, and no one bothers about 
her or caresto know where she is. The people who seek her are the 
poor the helpless, the hungry, the disabled and the unfortunate. 
Well, it is bad manners to Speak about her three fair and sweet 
daughters-in-law. They are young and bashful ladies in the prime 
of their married life. It is therefore improper that we should bring 
them into the glare of our discussion from their respectable and 
decorous seclusion. We must not offend against the code of 
gallantry by acquainting the gentle reader that they rise from their 
beds without much hurry at about eight o’clock in the morning, 
go through a fairly elaborate toilet for about three hours, eat a 
hearty meal and then go back to bed till sun-set.But it is very lady- 
like that they should get up from their beds again at Sun-Set, wash 
themselves quickly, eat a snack and sit sprawlingly, listening to the 
gossip of the village, inciting a row among the female domestics, 
arbitrating in a squabble among them, or laughing and lounging 
away the time in their company till midnight. This trinity of the 
reclining goddesses has found in Govindapur “‘ a land in which it 
seemed always afternoon ”’; and they stretch themselves in their 
beds and take life “ like a tale of little meaning though the words 
of the tale are strong.” 


Miss Blossom, Mrs. Bosom, Miss Flush, Mrs. Gush, Kumar 
Pearl, Shrimati Girl, Mrs. Fatty, Kumari Scanty, Shrimati Squit, 
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Kumari Rent, Miss Pricknose, Shrimati Puckerlip, Shrimat, 
Thickneck, Mrs. Clean, Miss Nct-So-clean, Miss Hygiene, Mrsi 
More, Kumari Bore, Shrimati Whore, Miss Clap, Mrs. Ma-Baap. 
Miss No-Ma-Baap, Kumari Bimali, Kumari Kamali, Shrimati Suki, 
Kumari Lilabati, Shrimati Lal-bati, Miss Agar-bati, Shrimati 
Andhar-rati, Kumari Would-be-Sati and Shrimati Kausali are 
some of the “‘slaveys” or female domestics who live in the 
Mangarajian mansion. There are many more and we do not know 
their names. Neither do those names matter, whether they be 
homespun Indian names or ripping Anglicized nicknames. Someof 
these domestics are lean elderly widows, some are buxom young 
widows, Some are child widows, Some are congenital widows, some 
are constitutional widows and yet Some are casual widows ; some 
are widows by temperament, some by training, yet Some by choice, 
some others by habit and yet some others by repute. Congenital 
widows are curious phenomena in this ancient land of ours and 
are known to come into this world when a man Chooses to marry, 
not a maid, but a possibility. During a woman’s pregnancy the 
child in her womb is married to a mau on the hypothesis that it is 
not cf his 9Ywn Sex. The man forgetfully dies after the embryonic 
marriage, or, rather, prior to the birth of the child who has become 
his “wife.” {f the child is actually born female after the man’s 
death, she lives to prove that the first biological law of human 
marriage has not been outraged in her case; but She finds herself a 
widow congenitally. All the slaveys of the Mangarajian household 
are not widows by any reckoning. Some of them are supposed to 
have their husbands too, real or mythical. Widows or not, almost 
every day they Snap and snarl at one another like Kilkenny cats. 
Their sex entitles them to be called the weaker vessels ; but these 
weaker vessels sound strongly like real vessels which are empty. 
From time to time there are exits from, andfresh arrivals into, this 
menagerie of the Mangarajian mansion. Allthe din and bustle in the 
mansion and all the squalling and the screaming which is heard 
ceaselessly in the apartments till midnight every day are the one 
unmistakable manifestation of the gentility and the feminine grace of 
these diligent domestics. 
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CHAPTER VI 
CHAMPA 


The wicked witch now seeing all this while 
The doubtful balance equally to sway, 

What not by right, she cast to win by guile, 
And by her hellish science raised straight way 
A foggy mist, that overcast the day. 


—Edmund Spenser 
(Fairie Queene) 


True omnipotent enchantress around whose finger the whole 
universe of the Samant revolves, led by the great Samant himself, 
iS a woman of about thirty whose origin and early life in this world 
are irretrievably shrouded in mystery. Nobody in Govindapur or 
in the neighbourhood knows where this omnipotent lady, Champa, 
wa’s born, who her parents were and what their caste was or even 
what the fortunes of her own childhood were. Mystery defies all 
enquiry how she found her way into the Mangarajian household 
and managed to attain that paramount position therein which has 
finally earned for her the appellation, Champa Samantanee,—a’ 
title which is on the lips of everybody who has anything to do with 
the Samant’s household. The Samant’s wedded wife is customarily 
known by the title, the Samantant; but there can be Additional 
Samantanees for reasons of practical convenience, like Additional 
Secretaries and Additional Directors ; and Champa is an Additional 
Samantanee of great importance and is therefore rightly distinguish- 
ed as Champa Samantanee. Her smiles of approval and frowns of 
disapproval are the measure and index of the fortunes of all the 
people who earn their living by serving the Samant’s househo'd in 
some capacity or other—as clerks, or accountants,or ploughmen, 
or reapers or threshers of the corn. If she looks pleased, let us 
say, for example, at the accountant in charge of the granary, he has 
no fears of any acts of commission or of omission in the performance 
of his duties. But if she knits her eyebrows at a ploughman, an itl 
wind blows which will surely blow him off his feet. People have 
many a time wondered whether the Samant’s own wedded wife, 
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the Samantani herself, is not merely the nominal mistress of the 
household, the real staff of authority now having come to be wielded 
by Champa Samantanee. Jf we distinguish Champa professionally, 
we have perhaps to admit that she is merely a female domestic, a 
“ slavey,” like scores of others in the Mangarajian household. 
But her professional character is an idle foolery that leaves her 
supremacy in the household untouched and her splendour undi- 
minished. 


Champa is said to be known in some circles in Govindapur and 
around as Hara Kala, which signifies ““ a scourge ” or ““ a destroyer 
of homes.” Was not sweet Helen similarly called “ the destroyer 
of Troy ” after she burnt the topless towers of Hlium ? Hara 
Kala, in So far as it means a woman who makes you “ sow the Love 
and reap the Stubble,” is a title not unworthy of Helen of Troy, 
and being honoured with it, Champa may be reckoned as the Helen 
of Govindapur in her own right. But we can vouch for the fact 
that nobody anywhere has ever ventured to call her by the sinister 
name of Hara Kala or to refer to her by that dreadful appellation 
within her hearing. We are not sure of the etymology of this 
terrifying nickname nor do we have any knowledge of the reasons 
which have led some men to devise it. Neither do we know whether 
the epithet is more censorious than laudatory. One day somebody 
informed the sweet lady that she was known in some circles of 
Govindapur not as Champa, but as Hara Kala. She immediately 
flew into violent rage and, walking up instinctively to her dear 
protector, Mangaraj, complained to him with tearful eyes against 
this insolence and indignity. The Samant felt outraged and 
ordered an- immediate search for the impertinent culprits. The 
detective work went on for two days with relentless assiduity:; but 
at the end of all this investigation, neither the designers nor the 
retailers of this outrageous epithet could be found nor could it 
be ascertained how far the territorial limits extended within which 
this epithet was being retailed. At last the Samant made a flourish 
of his profound indignation by thundering an ominous warning to 
the entire village of Govindapur, 


** Well, well, a watch is set from today : 
So beware ! Woe betide him who calls 
our gentle Champa Hara Kala.” 
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On that same day, after this warning was solemnly delivered, all 
the people of Govindapur and of the neighbouring villages contrived 
for their own private delectation the sport of repeating furtively with 
a chuckle, in small coteries and gossiping circles, the Samant’s 
indignant caution, ““ Beware !,” the frivolous mimics thus pretend- 
ing to sound a warning to one another about nothing in particular 
for their own common safety which they feigned to be at stake. 
The mania for playing this game of mimicry gripped the minds of 
the entire populace of all these villages so staunchly that every 
human being who had a tongue, no matter what the sex or the age 
or the occupation was, started entertaining his or her cronies and 
comrades by first looking around to ensure safety and privacy and 
then putting on a simper and crooning roguishly, as if to caution 
the company against an impending disaster, “ Beware ! Woe 
betide him who calls our gentle Champa Hara Kala!” The 
mimics soon found that the full text of the Samant’s warning was 
too long to be uttered conveniently in the form of short spurts of 
stagy wrath, their sole aim being the dramatization of the great 
man’s anger by means of brief words and phrases rather than long 
sentences. Therefore an abridged text came to be adopted by the 
comedians as adequate for playing the game ; and the crooning was 
curtailed progressively from the epitome, ““ Beware ! Woe betide 
him” through the intermediate stage of “ Beware ! Woe” down 
to the much briefer and elliptical stump,“ Beware !”. Finally 
the word, “* Beware,” came to be a kind of mystical synonym for 
Champa among the wags of Govindapur. Impish urchins of the 
village and of the vicinity began also the sport of joining their hands 
to form a circular chorus and singing a snatch in unison by clapping 
their hands appropriately to indicate the time. The snatch chanted 
by them in chorus ran :— 


Khabardar \ 
Gobara Jena chowkidar ! 


The word Khabardar in this snatch, as most readers in India know,. 
means “Beware !”. Of the illustrious dignitary, chowkidar 
Gobardhan Jena, we shall have more to say anon. But let it be 
appreciated here and now that all these spurts of popular enthusiasm 
conclusively reveal one unmistakable thing, namely, the importance 
and paramountcy of Champa in the Mangarajian household, 
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Having outlined the unquestionable supremacy of this darling 
lady of the household, we consider it fully imperative that our 
gentle readers should be taken into confidence by us about her 
physical and spiritual charms which make her ‘priceless as a jewel 
among women. Besides we have to remember the eanons of 
gallantry in literature which require the writer to draw meticulously 
a full, vivid and animated piciure of the heroine of a long tale of 
this kind. We cannot trespass against this law. Another point of 
which we must take note is a gallant writer’s own spooning about 
the weaker sex in literature —a foible which we can easily under- 
stand in the male branch of amorous writers to which we ourselves 
belong. When a writer of the sterner sex falls under the witchery 
of a seductive heroine, he loses all control of his work and its 
architectonics, abandons all his sense of proportion and his ideas 
of artistic symmetry, flies into spoony raptures like a child who 
gets treacle or some bon bon, places the darling lady on his own 
head like a porcelain doll and triumphantly carries her for thousands 
of miles like a moonstruck spoon without feeling any strain in the 
supporting muscles of the neck. We ourselves do not hesitate to 
balance our heroine, Champa, on our own head and carry her for 
miles and miles i 1 a truly doting mood. The Helen of Govindapur 
is such a precious darling. We are neck-deep in love with her, and 
the only part of our body which projects itself above the waters of 
the stream of Love is our authorial head. Therefore we delight- 
fully offer it as a float for her to support herself upon, while we 
undertake to swim threugh the dashing current of Love with our 
fair burden. Great Mangaraj has done her such gallant service 
before us, and why shouldn’t we ? And, after all, what is the 
oriental apparatus we need to buoy her up as a precious jewel upon 
our head and sing halleluiahs to her bewitching beauty ?. Why, 
very simple. We need some Indian trees, Some leaves, some indi- 
genous flowers and fruits to bring out the glory and excellence of 
her divine loveliness. Once we find this Eastern apparatus, our 
task will consist merely in shaping a wreath of similes by a process 
of comparison of the different parts of Champa’s anatomy with the 
appropriate indigenous trees or leaves or flowers or fruits. This 
botanical apparatus mainly consists of the plantain tree, the jack- 
fruit with its sweet pods, the alabaster-like core of the plantain tree, 


ripe and luscious mangoes, the pomegranate, the jasmine flower 
and the lotus. ° 
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But in these times of new-fangled ideas this classical imagery 
is completely under a cloud. The accomplished adorers of the 
new-fangled Muse of the present age arc frantically clamouring for 
Anglicized Indian tunes which celebrate the beauty of the human 
female in a novel stylc. The poets of the classical Indian literature 
have hit off the tardy and stately carriage of a woman of majestic 
beauty by describing her as a gajendragamini, that is, as one whose 
gait recalls the tread of the elephant to our minds. The westerrized 
and gallant Baboos in India today perceive supreme feminine grace 
in a plump mare and adore mare-like human females for their big 
haunches. Ram, Ram! What a revolution in taste! These 
modern Baboos love the exquisite sight of some mare-like modern 
Eves who wear shoes with aggressive high heels, and so they fondly 
dangle after those beauties as they go swinging their hips and 
haunches spectacularly with the aid of the stilted heels of their 
westernized suede leather shoes. For these modern Eves, therefore, 
the ideal of graceful feminine carriage is the jog-trot or the amble 
or the canter of a big-haunched and plump mare. We see around 
us that our country is quickly becoming filled with an endless 
mimicry of the manners and habits of the West just as vast stretches 
of the low-lying country become inundated every year by the 
torrential waters of the Mahanadi in the month of Ashadha. The 
day is quite near in the future when our westernized Indian Baboos 
will find it necessary to keep mares for training purposes, that is, 
to teach their darling spouses assiduously, not equestrian Skill, 
but the technique of swinging their hips in order to display an equine 
gait in token of being in the swim of the latest feminine fashion. 
We crave your permission here, dear reader, to offer two gallant 
cheers to all our modern Ghotaka Sundaris, our mare-like modern 
Eves, and cry out in heartfelt applause, “ Hip ! Hips! Hurrah !” 
“Hip ! Hips! Hurrah!” 


If we want to be in the present literary swim, we must vociferous- 
ly proclaim that thc classical poets of I'1dia have failed to find an 
appropriate image to picture the graceful carriage of a paragon of 
womanly beauty. Could they have ever described our matchless 
Champa, a pearl among women, with-their paltry classical imagery ? 
No, not in the least. The classical image of an elephant is certainly 
inappropriate and illogical because that clumsy animal has four 
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slow legs and God has given dear Champa just two legs and consi- 
derable agility. So we cannot describe her with any approach to 
truth as a gaqjendragamini alias Kuma: i Cow-elephant. Nor can we 
call her an aswavaragamini alias Miss Mare, because the same 
logical incongruity stands in our way. As seekers of truth, we 
have wholly given ourselves up to the light of logic. We are unable 
to imagine how fair Champa would have looked if she had instinc- 
tively practised to slouch about on her hands and feet in the style of 
a noble cow-elephant or an excellent mare. Though that is 
biologically illogical, she may yet be compared with a goose in the 
gracefulness of her carriage, because that bird, like fait Champa, 
has just two legs. We have to be content with a limited goosey 
picture, for the gait of Champa can be compared to the swimming 
style of the bird only when the darling lady wades through the 
water in the village pond of Govindapur for a bathe. The 
Helen of Govindapur then looks rather like a ferry-boat than a 
goose, with the loose end of her rich Maniabandhi silk sari 
puffing over her plump shoulder like a wind-filled sail, and her 
two arms rocking to and fro like paddles. 


We are inclined to think that this pearl among women is aged 
about thirty. But it has often been heard from her own sweet 
mouth that her Namakaran ceremony was performed on ‘the very 
day which united the Samant and the Samantani in wedlock before 
be sacramental fire. It is somewhat difficult to think of a 
Namakaran ceremony in the case of sweet Champa, because it 
amounts to flying in the face of widespread rumours that she had 
really been an abandoned babe, a miserable foundling, before she 
mysteriously found protection under the roof of Ramachandra 
Mangaraj, her beloved master. Yet, if we choose to give credence 
to her tale that her Namakaran ceremony had been performed on 
the twenty-first day after her birth, which, according to her, was 
also the Samant’s wedding day, we must conclude that she 
is evidently in the heyday of her youth at present. 


In‘trying to do justice to the great task of celebrating the 
superlative beauty of such a matchless darling, we wield our quill 
with considerable diffidence and, besides, we realiz also that the 
whole business of driving the quill in this place bristles with almost 
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insurmountable difficulties. We understand that among a vast 
variety of imports into our country from abroad there is one parti- 
cular article of which we have fortunately received whole ship- 
loads. This precious import is popularly known as Modern 
Taste. If you do not flaunt your own Share of it as a writer or 
if your literary judgement is not moulded according to its demands, 
your occupation is gone .like Othello’s. You become, alas, ““a 
fixed figure for t he time of scorn to point his slow unmoving finger 
at !”. You are a nincompoop or a boor in the realm of letters. 
This is no peevish whimpering or fidgeting of an alarmist, no 
false cry of wolf by us. Our fears are firmly founded on plain 
facts. The memory of the immortal poet of Utkal, Upendra 
Bhanja, has been irreverently kicked about like an india-rubber 
ball worth four annas by everybody who pretended to be a literary 
critic and chose to babble some balderdash in the name of poetic 
criticism. The cloud-kissing fame ot this stalwart classical poct 
was very nearly blasted as a result of the critical revolt against him 
engineered by the enthusiasts of “ modern” Oriya poetry who 
included even high personages like Rajahs and Maharajahs. His 
fault was that he did not write poetry which could be palatable to 
these modern Baboos who have been nurtured upon the modern 
manna called Taste. So we must, on our part, attempt tou Sing 
of the beauty of fair Champa in the downright modern style, if we 
want to pass for competent creative writers today. 11 fact, we 
must, under the inspiration of the modern Muse, warble our adora- 
tion of any westernized lady of India today in the following metro- 
politan style :— 
1. My lady’s beauty inspires me 

To sing of feminine anatomy : 

She is the pink of refinement ; 

Her paps are peerless, magnificent ! 

And break all modest confinement 

In their bid for advertisement. 

She displays perfect virginity, 

And does not care for modesty 

In practising airs of modernity 


With all her buoyant vitality. 
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Hl. Her talons taper and flash out CUTEX ; 
Her wrist is hairy and proud with a ROLEX. 
Let pilots praise the wonder of “* Sputniks ” ; 
I do, however, owe my hysterics 
To my darling’s scented cosmetics ; 
Neck-deep I am in modern poetics. 


I. 1 love my darling in her Bikinis, 
My camera at her madly clicks : 
Let me rush with her to Hebrides ; 
Or delay may bring her jeers and kicks. 


IV. With painted face and bobbed hair, 
Making with every male a pair, 
She goes to “ clubs ” in frippery fine ; 
-I must let her graces shine : 
Her breath is tipsy, yet divine ! 
Her amours make me pine like swine. 


This is Modern Poetry of Maidenly Beauty par excellance and we 
go down on our knees before it in humble adoration. 


In this fashionable age, it is, therefore, clear that our descrip- 
tion of Champa’s matchless charms must breathe the fine breath 
of Bond Street and reek strongly cf the modern Eve. For instance, 
under the inexorable mandate of the imperious mistress named 
Taste who has arrived in India from the West, we find it absolutely 
imperative to describe our heroine as a West End beauty with 
azure eyes. But the plain truth is otherwise, for Champa is not 
azure-eyed. Why, for that matter, no Indian beauty, however 
much westernized in manners, habits and dress, has anywhere been 
found to have azure eyes, in spite of our relentless search from 
Cape Comorin to Kashmir for an Indian pair of blue eyes. We 
humbly think that praiseworthy feminine beauty in this oriental 
land of India is distinguished by dark eyes shaped like the petals 
of the lotus or like some oblong fish. Azure eyes are the exclusive 
monopoly of cats in India, though they are adored, we understand, 
in the West as a birth-mark of aristocracy and feminine charm. 
A certain college girl in India, let us say, for instance, Kumari 
Sashimukhi Rai, in whose veins flows pure Indian blood nurtured 
by Oriya countryside, may, in the process of her Anglo-Indian 
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college education, wear her hair bobbed, paint her lips like a rose- 
bud and consider it very stylish to be known to her boy friends 
as Miss S. M. Ray or even .as Miss Susan. But if it is found that 
she has feline eyes of the azure tint, her boy friends, in spite of 
their reverence for her bob, her lipstick and her tip-top name of 
“ Susan ”’, and even io spite of their own college training in the art 
of appreciation of the charms of Enelish lasses with azure eyes who 
abound in the literature of England, will not hesitate to mew heartily 
at her—(Oh ! poor Oriya “ Susan ” !)—as if she were a jolly good 
kitten. Therefore our sweet Champa cannot be praised as an 
azure-eyed feline beauty in this country of Bharat, whatever Mistress 
Taste who has come from the West may say in this matter. 


We are now in a quandary because we have to pay obeisance 
to Mistress Taste on the one hand and at the same time desist, 
on the other, from un-Indian touches which will distort or pervert 
a credible, accurate and reliable portrait of the beloved Indian 
beauty named Champa. We are at this moment in an unenviable 
position between the devil and the deep sea. What are we to do to 
find a way out of this crisis ? 


The immortal poet of our country, Kalidas, tasted depression 
once by thinking that his poetic eye was too weak to behold the 
divine glory of the kings of the house of Raghu, that is, of the house 
of Lord Ramachandra, all of whom he imagined to be seated on 
golden thrones in a resplendent hall within a bright mansion of 
gold. He wanted to peep into the hall to feast his eyes for a moment 
on that divine spectacle. But he realized that he had only weak 
mortal eyes. Quick as a flash came a happy thought into his 
mind in the midst of his dejection, and he clapped his hands in 
joy and exclaimed :— 


Athava kruta vagdware vamse asmin purva sooribhihi 
Manau vajra samutkeerne sootrasye vasti me gatihi 


This poetic flash means : “ The mighty poets of this land of Bharat 
who came before me were the darling sons of the goddess, Saras- 
wati, and, being extraordinarily gifted, they wrote, with divine 
quills. They have succeeded in cutting a hole with their powerful 
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quills in the golden wall that encloses the resplendent thrones on 
which the kings of the dynasty (vamnsa) of Raghu: are seated. 
Although the golden walls of the mansion are by themselves 
impenetrable and defy my poor powers, my weak mind can yet 
enter this resplendent mansion through the tiny orifice cut in the 
wall by the quills of my forerunners, just as a weak thread can 
pass through a hard gem or stone by means of a narrow passage 
cut through it by the gem-cutter or the goldsmith. Thanks to 
my forerunners, the great poets of my land ! ” 


Now the way is quite clear to us too, as it showed itself long 
ago to great Kalidas. We proceed with joy to describe the divine 
charms of the Helen of Govindapur. Permit us, indulgent reader, 
to follow the foot-steps of our master, great Kalidas, in order to 
perform our task, just as he followed the lead given by his fore--. 
runners to accomplish his. He sang of the bewitching beauty of 
a young lady in Meghadutam in the following phrases :— 


Tanvee syama sikharidasana pakvabimbadharoshti 


This poetic description penned by Kalidas will help our own effortS 
to draw a satisfactory picture of Champa’s loveliness as follows :— 
Tanu means “* the body ” ; and dear Champa can be called a 
Tanvi, because she has a body. Syama means “‘ tan” ; and she 
can be described as a Syama, because her skin is dark tan. ik hari 
dasana means “‘ teeth like the peaks of a mountain ”; and Cham pa 
can be described as “ikhari dasana, because her two upper incis ors 
protrude outwards apd look like a steep mountain-peak in 
consequence of one of them perennially resting on the top. of the 
other. The next appellation by which we may honour her is 
Pakvabimbadharoshti. In this appellation pakva ‘means “ripe” 
and the image of pakva bimba recalls (as does the Karkandhu 
fruit) the red cherries in colour ; adharoshti means “* the nether 
lip and the upper lip” ; and Champa is a pakrabimbadharoshti 
or a cherry-lipped damsel, because she prolifically chews pan 
(the, betel spiced with tobacco parings) and consequently her lips 
glisten with red spittle. 


‘Our master, Kalidas, does not stop with this and goes further 
with -his metrical numbers by singing, madhye kshamau, stoka 
namra and So on and So forth. But we are sorry we cannot give 
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here a catalogue of the loveliness of those invisible parts of Champa’s 
person which are modestly draped and which we therefore cannot 
feast our eyes upon. As a principle of honest authorshp, we 
should like to state here that we must not describe anythirg of 
which we have no ocular knowledge. But at the same time we 
must not fail to describe what we may actually see ; and it will be 
excellent for us to lock up her splendour ir a sterling English 
song, if possible. We begin by garnering in authentic English 
verse the crimson beauty of Champa’s mouth when it is filled with 
a quid of pan (betel spiced with tobaccc parings). To achieve 
this, we follow the lead of Sir Henry Newbolt and sing :— 


The mouth of the maiden is sodden red, 
Red with the ruin of a broken pan. 


How much we are indebted to Sir Henry Newbolt for this 
“ war image ” is shown by the picture of slaughter which he has 
passed down to us : 


The sand of the desert is sodden red, 
Red with the ruin of a broken square. 


The good reader will miss, we are afraid, the melody of this music 
if he will not lash at the “ d’s "° and the “* r’s ” sufficiently hard. 


We next present musically the vision of peerless beauty and 
glamour which she raises in our soul as she hies gracefully to the 
village tank of Govindapur for a bathe and returns home after her 
ablutions there. For this purpose, we have given below four sterling 
English songs of glorification written in honour of her beauy, physi- 
cal and moral The second and the third of these are only Snatches, 
being brief ; and the first and the last are full songs, being longish. 
As the good reader sings them, he (or she) is requested to 
exploit their tripping effect by beating the time with any convenient 
part of his (or her) body or by jerking his (or her) trunk sideways 
rhythmically, as a ban dmaster dces while conducting a Symphcny :-- 


Song : To wallow in the pond, She scurries on the land 
Like a bitch besieged by fleas ; 
Turmeric and oil, the balms immemorial, 
Preserve her Skin like cheese. 
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Snatch : She hikes from the pond right homeward, 
With her head never bashtully downward. 


Snatch: Her bangles of gold all jingle, 
Her feet are cloven and nimble, 


Song ; Her anklets of silver have bells that clink, 
She laughs like a fiend when families sink. 
She struts abroad and swings her arms, 
My Muse is dumb before her charms. 
Old Nick scampers at her sight, 
And dreads her as the wierdest blight. 
Such is the Helen of Govind Pore 
Beware ! Beware ! on her score | 


Khabardar | Khabardar ! 
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THE CULT OF THE FETISH 


Work on, 

My medicine, work ! Thus credulous fools are caught ; 
And many worthy and chaste dames even thus, 

All guileless meet reproach. 


—Orthello (Act IV, Sc. 1) 


AFTER singing the psalms at the end of the last chapter in 
glorification of the Helen of Govindapur, we would fain pause 
to take breath and wipe our lips for relaxation, as some 
celebrated South Indian exponents of vocal music may be seen 
doing with their scarves ( uttareeyam’s ) when they are dog-tired 
after a heavy recital of Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni, Sa. But 
Govindapur is so rich in its wonderful treasures that it will not 
allow us this brief respite of lip-wiping. The Genius of the 
village seems to Shake his head and tell us: 


“ No, sir, no rest, if you please. You are giving the English 
tongue to the Oriya annals of my life and my treasures. The 
most precious of my treasures, as you know, are a damsel and 
a deity. Your quill must now run on quickly from my darling 
daughter of the last chapter to my ancient deity in this. I enshrine 
my deity, Mother Mangala, with ancient reverence, just as, I cherish 
my daughter, Champa, with parental pride. You must note that 
my deity, Hoary Mangala, is the Mother of all mothers, because 
she has conferred motherhood on many daughters of mine, though 
not on my virgin daughter, Champa. So I pray, plucky dear 
Indo-Anglian enthusiast, do not waste your time in wiping your lips 
after your arduous psalm-Singing, but go ahead with your task of 
celebrating the mysteries wrought by Mother Mangala !” 


So, you see, gentle reader, how we are admonished. God 


save the world from snoring lie-abeds ! We are exhorted not to 
be a lie-abed ourselves nor to moon in our arm-chair in slothful 
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langour like a disillusioned College Lecturer whose extra-curricular 
activity is to wonder what he should do with himself. Thank 
you, dear eloquent Genius of Govindapur, for your exhortation 
and for your heart-warming nominative of address. Thank you, 
good reader, for all the trouble you have taken in traversing your 
way with us through this tale. On with our journey, dear friend, 
from milestone to milestone, from the damsel to the deity. 


By the western bund of the tank of Govindapur, which is a 
very large expanse of water stretching over hundreds of acres,. 
there is a lane running from the village to the waterside which serves 
the village folk as their access to the tank. A visitor walking up 
from the village towards the tank along this lane will involuntarily 
pause in round-eyed astonishment at a prodigious spectacle that 
greets his eye on his right and drives home to him the recklessness 
and freakishness of Nature’s marvels. The hoary banyan tree 
which thus holds him down to the ground in amazement, half way 
between the village and the tank, is a colossus that has defied the 
wind and thestorm and the thunder and the earthquake for centu- 
ries; and it stands four-Square like an ancient rock, unwithered by 
age and unimpaired by the hand-of man or Nature. The tropical 
luxuriance of the tree is So fantastic and reckless that it has no 
clear-cut feature to help the spectator to distinguish the stout 
trunk from the equally stout and knarled prop-roots which support 
the enormous boughs overhead and stand like the colonnade of 
an ancient college cloister. There are twenty or twenty-five 
formidable prop-roots reaching down from above, and each looks 
like atrunk by itself. The boughs are intricately knit into one 
another to form a huge green mat overhead; and the roof thus 
made by the cunning hand of Nature stretches above the prop- 
roots like an enormous green canopy. The heavily propped boughs 
which stretch out in all directions and the glossy green awning 
which the thick foliage and the tangled twigs have formed upon 
the boughs as if to shelter the twenty odd prop-roots make it all 
impossible for any other sapling or tree to show itself within a 
compass of twelve or thriteen gunthos of land, the area 
being whollly occupied and thickly shaded by the gigantic 
banyan tree. The sun cannot peep anywhere through the 
ancient canopy made of the dark green leaves and the massive 
boughs. The antiquity of the tree is a legend in Govindapur and 
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all around. The hoary grandpas and grandmas of the village, 
whose ripe wisdom is self-evident and whose understanding of the 
divinity of all granite sheltered under the trees in the countryside 
is profound, have testified that the tree is the sacred property cof the 
goddess whose incarnation in Stone the tree shelters below. The 
granite manifestation of the female deity under the huge banyan 
canopy has given the tree a reputation for immortality and measure- 
less ‘antiquity among the ripe old grandpas and grandmas of 
Govindapur. These perfect paragons of wisdom have declared 
that the tree has never shown them in their lives any evidence of 
change or decay of any kind. They affirm the most profound 
mystery that on the New Moon day of the month in which the 
Sun entered the zodiacal sign of Libra, that is, Tula, during the 
last Oriya almanac year, a cyclone swept over Govindapur, uproot- 
ing and breaking the trunks of many papiah trees, plantain trees and 
drum-stick trees and yet leaving the great banyan tree unscathed 
and whole. What does that botanical mystery mean, the oracles 
shake their heads and ask, if not an unmistakable manifestation 
of the deity’s omnipotence ? 


Under the canopy of the great tree, four prop-roots, which 
stand like the central’ columns of the entire structure, enclose 
between themselves the granite presence of the presiding deity cf 
Govindapur. This tutelary goddess manifests herself under the 
banyan tree in black granite hewn into a strapping female form. 
She is worshipped by all the village folk under the name of Hoary 
Mangala. In the name of the deity two and a half manos of land are 
held in trusteeship by her priest who claims himself to be the prophet 
with whom the hoary granite confers in periodic trances. This 
fiduciary may be regarded as the Indian equivalent of a hedge- 
priest in the West. Of the two and a half manos of the deity’s land, 
twelve gunthos and eight biswas, —that is, half a mano-form the 
shrine itself that stands under the great banyan tree. The remain- 
ing two manos which comprise of a fertile farm-land yield the 
oblational rice which the priest piously offers to the beneficiary, 
that is, the deity, in his own kitchen every day before he eats it 
himself on her behalf. The mystical powers of the priest are 
well known to the womenfolk of the village. To them he is a 
blessed wizard, a kind of an occult sage in the line of the great 
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legendary Welsh wizard, Merlin. The deity appears to the blessed 
eyes of the sleeping priest in dreams and tells him all that she 
wants to say. The first fruit or vegetable that atree or a plant or 
a creeper puts forth in the back-yard of any home is tasted by 
the family only after it is tendered to the deity as a sacred offering 
as if in accordance with an ancient principle of pre-emption. The 
first green plantain which is plucked from its tree or the first bri- 
njal or the first gourd which has grown in somebody’s garden must 
be offered, according to a universal religious practice, to the tutelary 
deity, as if by virtue of the right of pre-emption which the granite 
seems to exercise, before that vegetable can be tasted by anybody 
in the family. The goddess pre-empts the green stuff of the village 
under a divine usufruct. 


The porch under which the goddess dwells in female form is 
built of mortar and brick. Her image is carved in heavy black 
granite and is of a very lusty size. The whole of the revered granite 
is crusted nearly four inches thick with the sacred Indian vermilion 
powder. In the four corners of the porch are four small images 
of the goddess, in addition to the huge central one which is the 
principal object of worship. Close to the porch on the right the 
ground is cluttered with scores of broken and cracked images of 
horses and elephants of baked clay. These tiny clay horses and 
elephants are offered to the goddess by her devotees who know 
how much she would like to ride on the back of each of them. 
Parents particularly offer these earthenware animals to the deity 
{to earn her blessing for their sick children, and they believe that 
she would graciously send the little ones a quick and peaceful 
recovery. Sometimes the grown-ups also are known t> receive 
a cure of their illness from the invisible hand of the goddess as a 
token of her tutelary protection. Scores of these animal torms of 
clay therefore pour in from all the homes of the village for the 
riding pleasures of the deity. 


The ritual of worship is not performed at the shrine every 
day regularly. The goddess is covered. almost always with a 
mantle of withered and dead leaves of the banyan tree which 
are blown into the unwalled porch by the winds; and the leafy 
mantle is fixed on the granite by the cement of bird droppings, 
cobwebs and damp dust. This mantle, which Nature wraps 
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over the granite goddess, istorn eagerly by the devotees when 
they rush to the shrineto perform the ceremony of worship ; 
and the granite is sure of being remembered and honoured thus 
when a wedding takes place in some family or when a child 
is dangerously ill or when a child-wite is sent by her parents 
for the first time to her boy-husband to taste the pleasures of 
premature parenthood. The goddess is honoured with ceaseless 
ceremonies of worship, day and night, without remission, 
whenever the whole village is caught in the grip of chclera. 
No sooner does the epidemic break out than does the 
clamorous ritual; and this does always have the furore and 
frenzy of an orgy. The goddess has no regular monthly income 
like government servants in India, both ‘gazetted’ and ‘nopn- 
gazetted’, who are reckoned as the most precious part of the 
country’s glory, because money comes from the Treasury and 
makes them rich at the beginning of every calendar month, 
in spite of the fact that the well-developed personality of these 
great souls may have, in some cases, aptly transformed Indian 
cutcheries into a number of zoos. 


The deity earns a handsome income just like doctors and 
lawyers in times of trouble. Restless crowds hang about the houses 
of lawyers and doctors, with faces of blank dismay, whispering, 
frowning, nudging one another, hoping and praying, when some 
trouble has descended on their heads. Money comes easily to 
these learned benefactors of humanity in such critical moments ; 
and we need hardly say that the goddess, Hoary Mangala, stands 
in the same line as these fortunate earners of money, so far as her 
seasonal prosperity is concened, whenever there is an outbreak of 
cholera in Govindapur. The village folk readily raise money by 
subscription and propitiate the deity in a befitting manner to 
secure her protection against the scourge. The goddess herself is 
seen to be not behindhand in fulfilling her tutelary responsibility in 
such critical times. She has been found many times extending her 
invisible hand of protection readily over the village and rescuing her 
devotees very promptly from the virulence of cholera after the 
epidemic has irretrievably kidnapped for instant slaughter three 
or four score people from their homes. The gentle reader may 
frown upon us here and whimper that this kind of “ rescue ” should 
not have been called “‘ prompt.” But we assure him that the 
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delay made by the goddess in starting the rescue work is never 
questioned by anybody in the village, her slowness being regarded 
as a test of the patience of the worshippers. The goddess under- 
standably makes her devotees wait for some time before she calls 
off the epidemic. 


She not only rescues the village from cholera by never allowing 
the epidemic to take a toll of more than three or four score lives, but 
has also been known to confer motherhood on many barren women 
of Govindapur. We cannot give the statistics of this miracle ; but 
we lay our hand on our conscience and swear that all those women 
who have become mothers in Govindapur with the blessing of the 
deity were indisputably barren till they were married. We told 
you earlier in this chapter, dear reader, about the lane running from 
the village to the big tank by the side of the shrine of the hoary 
goddess. The womenfolk of the village go to the tank and come 
back along this lane after a bathe in the water. A certain women, 
who is aged about twenty-five, is often seen coming along the lane 
from the tank after her bath, her wet saree dripping over her 
comely body. She brings in her arms a pot of water in a rather Shy 
manner. She sets down the pot in front of the shrine, sweeps a bit 
of the floor of the porch with a broom which she has evidently kept 
there for this daily cleaning, and splashes as much water as the can 
take out of the pot at one Scoop in order to wash the base of the 
stout prop-root of the. tree which stands in front of the holy image. 
She then prostrates herself before the shrine in deep humility and 
reverence and prays mutely. At dusk every day she comes with a 
burning wick soaked in oil, keeps the flame in front of the big 
image and prays in silence again. She has been seen performing 
this daily ritual by all the folk of the village for the last six months. 
Nobody knows or can know what lies deep in her heart and what 
yearnings she may be cherishing in her bosom, because she is very 
shy and uncommunicative by nature and lives like “ a violet by a 


mossy stone half hidden from the eye” with her long veil drawn 
over her face. 


It is the habit of the cowherd boys of the village to let the cattle 
graze on the village common and repair to a shady spot under the 
great banyan tree to sing, play, quarrel and cry. One morning 
they abruptly stopped their games and stood mute and motionless, 
as if struck suddenly dumb, in large-eyed astonishment in front of 
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the big granite goddess. Their.bamboo switches with which they 
were wont to drive the cattle were listlessly tucked under their arms 
and beld loosely in their arm-pits. About a dozen grown-ups too 
who were passing by stopped and stood by them, all gazing in 
breathless wonder at something extraordinary in front of them. At 
last they broke the silence by asking each other, “* What does all 
this mean ? No ceremony of worship was performed last evening ; 
and yet how has it come about that the image of the goddess is 
thickly anointed with fresh paste of turmeric ? How is it that so 
many hibiscus flowers, several floral wreaths, plantain leaves, ripe 
plantains, a sprinkling of parched corn sweetened with treacle, and 
the odds and ends of other edible offerings lie scattered all over tbe 
shrine ?” The dear reader must know that the elaborate ceremonial 
of worship at the shrine of the goddess is a clamorous and boisterous 
show in the village and has all the publicity and all the din and 
bustle of an important local festival. There must be music, noisy 
collection of subscription from every family and a good deal of pomp 
and fuss. Drums are beaten, pipes are sounded, people shriek and 
shout till their throats become hoarse, and the whole deafening din 
leads up to the ceremonies at the shrine which take place invariably 
in the evening in the usual traditional style. Why, there was no 
music on the previous evening, no procession and no ceremonies. 
Where then have all these various offerings come from and who has 
laid them on the altar ? 


Just as the crowd were wagging their tongues in this vein, one 
of the cowherd boys, a ragamuffin, screamed out with great excite- 
ment, 


“ What is this, goodness gracious !- 
What is this ?”’ 


The whole assembly rushed to see what the urchin had to show 
after this cry of gasping surprise. They all saw a spacious trench 
dug three cubits behind the altar of the goddess. It was deep enough 
and commodious enough for a man to get inside and squat or crouch 
comfortably, so that he could be completely hidden from the people 
who might stand on the other Side of the altar. 


The gossip about this mystery spread like wild fire through the 
whole village and everybody, young and old and male and female, 
ran to the spot to see the miracle. The good Samant also hurried 
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to the spot with a very turbulent eagerness and excitement which 
verged on the ostentatious. Tongues wagged, old men shook 
their heads with profound meaning, young women looked affrighted 
and old grandmas explained vigorously by twitching their toothless 
jaws and nut-cracker faces right and left. The whole village assem- 
bled in council and went into a lcng session of deep deliberation, 
venturing guesses, interpreting mysteries, recollecting anecdotes, 
debating riddles and reflecting upon divine miracles. After a 
thorough discussion and deliberation, the council unanimously 
resolved the mystery by arriving at the conclusion that the omnipo- 
tent tutelary goddess had paid a visit to her earthly abode under the 
banyan tree in all her celestial splendour and prowled about the 
shrine in flesh and blood (that is, in her original maidenly form 
which no mortal eyes can ever behold), evidently in response to 
some afflicted devotee’s supplication for her gracious help. The 
trench had undoubtedly been dug by the sacred tiger, her pet, with 
his great mighty claws. The majestic beast, they all knew quite 
well,was her favourite who bore his divine mistress on his back in all 
her journeys from the heaven to the earth and back from the earth 


to the heaven. The Samant coolly and thoughtfully struck in at 
this moment, 4 


“ Itappears to me that the great tiger is even 
now crouching in the trench ! ”’ 


The whole crowd reacted expeditiously on hearing this by takir gto 
their heels and scampering home like frightened mice. When the 
crowd thinned away, the Samant darted a flashing look into the 
eyes of his servant, barber Jaga, and quickly walked away. We 
think that tbe look conveyed a mysterious meaning to the barber 
which was duly understood by him. We should think it was a 
secret signal of which nobody in the crowd had any inkling. | 


On the very next day the people of Govindapur were surprised 

to find that the trench had vanished and that there was no trace 
of itanywhere. This irresolvable mystery of the whole phenomenon 
was hotly discussed and clamorously debated in all the circles of the 
village, among gossips as well as busy people and among men and 

women of allages, The ceaseless topic for today lasted many days 

and many nights. We record for the enlightenment of the dear 
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reader what the gap-toothed hag, the mother of barber Jaga, had 
to say about the day’s happenings to a circle of foul-smelling listeners 
whose clothes stank. The lady modestly drew the edge of her 
greasy saree over her half bald and whitened head, succeeded in 
making that veil look like the hood of a rickshaw, put in her gap- 
toothed mouth a quid of the betel which was spiced with tobacco 
parings and finally began her tale : 


“ My age is ten or fifteen score years. I have helped at 
the wedding ceremony of all the grandfathers whom you see 
creeping about in the village with their backs bent like arches. 
All the people in the village are babes and sucklings before me. 
I have seen the great goddess with my own eyes four times in my 
life including this once. 1 got up from my bed at midnight and 
went out to the back of our house to piddle. The scent of burning 
incense floated over into my nose across the fields. Then I heard a 
rustling sound among the bushes. And lo! I saw the goddess 
herself seated majestically on her big tiger’s back, her hair was 
decked with gems, and she held a bright golden spear in her right 
hand. 1 have seen countless tigers in my life. But this tiger of the 
Mother is the biggest of all. Good gracious ! whata huge head he 
had ! Amd how black it was, like the dark head of a wild buffalo. 
The tiger looked at me intently with his glowing fierce eyes and I 
ran back into the house and fastened my bamboo mat very tightly 
against the entrance for safety. I went to bed praying to the great 
Mother.” 


In addition to this authentic testimony of the sub-lunar visit 
of the goddess to Govindapur, there stepped forward readily four 
or five other witnesses of the village whc declared either that they 
had heard the growl of the legendary tiger in the memorable night 
or that they had watched through the cracks of thsir doors cr 
through several other chinks and apertures of their dwellings the 
grand spectacle of the tiger passing through the main lane of the 
village with his divine mistress seated majestically cn his back. The 
weaver, Bhima, declared that he had seen the pug-marks of the 
great ‘beast somewhere in some lane of the village on the moming 
which immediately followed the memorable night. It was conclu- 
sively proved and,therefore, unanimously agreed in the whole village 
that the great Mother, Hoary Mangala, had favoured Govindapur 
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with a gracious flying visit from her “ native place” which her 
devotees readily surmised to be lying above the clouds. Oh thou 
glorious,remote and invisible cloud-land that thus dwelleth piously 
in the minds of millions of dreamy Indians ! We blissfully greet 
you and say to you with deep satisfaction, ** Jai Hind ! Jai Bharat!” 
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CHAPTER VIII 
SHEIK DILDAR MIAN 


Here stopped the good old sire and wept for joy, 
In silent raptures of the hopeful boy. 

All arguments, but most his plays, persuade 
That for anointed dulness he was made. 


—John Dryden 
Mac Flecknoe 


ORIGINALLY the home of Sheik Karamat Ali had been 
in the district of Arrah in the province of Bihar ; but at the time of 
which we are writing he was living in the district of Midnapore in 
Bengal. He was familiarly known to his neighbours simply as Ali 
Mian; we would therefore refer to him by that familiar name in the 
course of our story. He had been originally a dealer in horse-flesh. 
His tradé consisted in purchasing horses from the stud farms in the 
western districts of the United Provinces and selling themto wealthy 
customers in Bengal and Orissa. One of his best horses, a noble 
steed, was sold to the Collector of Midnapore District, an English- 
man, who was a fastidious equestrian and knew all about horse- 
flesh. The District Sahib was pleased with the excellences. of his 
purchase such as the animal’s mettlesomeness and nimble-footed- 
ness, and graciously evinced interest in knowing the circumstances 
of the horse-dealer’s family and his material resources. The Sahib 
was grieved to hear that the trade in horse-flesh, which boiled the pot 
of Ali Mian, was not very profitable and did not look up at all, that 
he had been ceaselessly striving with all his might and main to keep 
the pot boiling and that the prospect for him in tbe battle of life was 
rather gloomy, however brave though he was as a fighter. The 
good Sahib graciously decided to help this gatlant man and pertinent- 
iy enquired whether he knew the three R’s. Ali Mian readily 
answered, 


“ Huzur ! I have good mastery over Persian. 
Favour me with pen and paper, if you please ; 
and I will write my full name at once.” 
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In the dawn of the British rule in our country Persian was the 
queen of languages, because it was the language of the old royalty 
and of the ruling classes ; and so it was chosen for official use in the 
new British Indian courts of law. How capricious are the fortunes 
of languages, like those of nations and civilizations ! It is the will 
of the Arbiter of the Destiry of this land of Bharat that Persian should 
have been the language of the rulers the day before yesterday, that 
English should have succeeded to that honour yesterday and that 
Hindi should aspire for the very same honour today in the Republic 
of India. Heaven knows what other languages are now waiting in 
the queue for their turn. But we can confidently say that Sanskrit 
can never hope to go anywhere near that glorious queue; nor has 
it ever any business to hope to.Hasitnot been cast aside as a‘‘dead- 
language ”’ by learned and wise people in India ? Some learned 
Englishmen themselves have rightly taught our slow Indian thinkers 
that Sanskrit is a “dead language.” We humbly wish to 
express this profound discovery a little more decisively and vividly 
by saying that Sanskrit is the language of feckless, feeble and 
emasculated people. Whatever it is, let it alone and let us come 
back to our story. 


Under the gracious patronage of the District Sahib of Midna- 
pore the horse-trader, Ali Mian, got a job in the Police Force of 
Bengal as a Sub Inspector. After a long and distinguished service 
for thirty years during which he had been placed in charge of several 
Police Stations as Officer-in-charge, he acquired considerable fortune 
and material assets of various kinds. In addition to a great number 
of buildings, grounds and gardens, and costly and fine furniture, his 
acquisitions included a big zamindary which comprised of four 
taluks, each taluk being a bunch of villages and the domains thereof. 
In the early days of the British Indian Empire, the zamindary estates 
of Orissa used to be sold by public auction in Calcutta under the 
orders of the courts of law for default of payment of peishkush, the’ 
insolvent zamindars being considered in law as ““ judgement debtors.” 
Inspector Ali Mian went to Calcutta on a certain occasion 
to attend the prosecution proceedings in a criminal case in 
which the accused had to face a Sessions trial for murder. Whenhe 
returned home from Calcutta, he brought in his pocket, so to 
speak, a certain zamindary taluk that lay in Orissa far away from 
his home in Midnapore. This new addition to his immovable 
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property which is known under the name of “Fatehpur Sarshand”- 
(a name which the dear reader has already come across earlier in 
this story) —was purchased by him in a court auction in the city of 
Calcutta during his stay there. But we are afraid that the logical 
reader will shake his sceptical head here in protest against what he 
would certainly deem a downright exaggeration. He would look 
askance and exclaim, ““What tommy rot is all this ? A mere 
Sub Inspector of Bengal Police becoming miraculously the owner 
of such a big zamindary ! Impossible ! Have some mercy for truth, 
you story-teller ! Credit us with some understanding, good man ! 
Don’t you tell us here myths and fairy tales !” 


Gentle reader, we have again and again assured 
you of our love of solemn truth and emphasized that nobody 
can hate falsehood and cant more than we do. For your 
sake, we again lay our hand on our conscience and declare 
that there is not one jot or tittle of falsehood in what we 
have said now about Ali Mian’s miraculous acquisitions. We 
entreat you to read on with perfect assurance, without the slightest 
demur. Our story is a statement of nonchalant and unvarnished 
truth for nonchalant and imaginative readers. We are ready to 
help the sceptical reader’s imagination, if he persists in looking 
askance and therefore needs such khelp,by telling him what the whole 
of Orissa knows. It is generally known. all through the land of 
British Orissa that a certain Deputy Collector gave a decree in 
favour of a certain honest old Brahmin of the village of Purushottam- 
pur, Govinda Panda by name, ina Revenue Suit filed by him in the 
Court of that dignitary of the Revenue Department at Puri. The 
pious old man was overjcyed at this favourable adjudication and 
pronounced, with unfeigning enthusiasm in the open court-room, a 
heart-felt benediction upon the head of the good Deputy Collector 
in very solemn and memorable words. The honest man’s benedic- 
ticn was, ““ Dipooti Baboo, may Lord Jagannath, the Almighty, 
soon raise you in the cutchery to the chair of a Pulis Daroga.”: 
When the fractured English words in this benediction are repaired, 
its meaning becomes plain. It means simply, “ Mr. Deputy 
Collector, may Lord Jagannath Soon elevate you to the office of a 
Police Sub Inspector so that you may loll amidst pots of money 
like a Rajah !” There you are ! Pots of money galore! Will 
that now do for you, good reader ? Surely the honest blessing 
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hits it all off and shows you how wrong you are if you do not give 
a Police official in India his due. Put old Govinda Panda’s benedi- 
ction in your pipe and smoke it, please. We are sure that you have 
quite caught the point now without further difficulty. Wise readers 
get the hang of such abstruse things in a trice. All mysteries, 
particularly those that surround Police affluence in this dear land, 
are not after all so mysterious ! 


* We give ourselves here the liberty of telling you, gentle reader, 
what we consider to be a really unfathomable mystery as distinguish- 
ed from an easily intelligible one like that of a low-paid Sub Inspec- 
tor of Police in India becoming a wealthy zamindar. The great 
millionaire of Calcutta, Moti Seel, began his phenomenal life as a 
mere vendor of empty bottles of glass. His meteoric rise in life 
evoked, as could be expected in such circumstances, the jealousy of 
many businessmen who had ventured on more ambitious enterprises 
with more capital. The licensee of a distillery of arrack in Calcutta, 
a member of thearrack-selling Indian community known as the 
Sundi community, plaintively complained, “It is the will of Heaven 
that Moti Seel should become a millionaire by selling empty bottles, 
and that I should be little better than a pauper in spite of the fact 
that TI sell full bottles that both cheer and inebriate.” We are now 
apprehensive that some of the young darling sons of the Republic of 
India who have taken the degree of B.A. or M.A. from our rapidly 
increasing Janata Universities and Janata Colleges would. read this 
story of Sub Inspector Ali Mian and his phenomenal prosperity, 
and then join our Sundi friend of Calcutta to mourn with him .in 
chorus, “Ram ! Ram ! Whata miserable placethis world is! Ali Mian 
who could not write anything on the earth other than his name 
right to left in Persian with a pen held clumsily between his fingers 
became a zamindar in Bengal in the good old days of the British 
Empire. What miserable dogs we are in the democratic India of 
today that we have passed the B.A. and the M.A. examinations from 
our modern Janata Colleges and yet find it very difficult to keep the 
wolf from the door ! We write in our precious note books abundant 
Critical Notes on Milton and Dryden, Research Notes on Shakes- 
peare and Wordsworth, and Lecture Notes on Modern Poetry and 
Symbols; and yet nobody cares a fig for what we say, though 
wesay it with all the lawful authority given us by our Janata 
Degrees obtained from Janata Universities which are dedicated in 
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the true republican spirit to the people of India known as the Indian 
Janata !”' Good reader, can you resolve this mystery of mysteries ? 
The plight of our college-educated boys today, which is thus 
summed up, should set you thinking hard over the democratic ideals 
which our Indian Republic seems to be setting itself in promoting 
universal university education through the Janata Colleges in the 
present times. Whatever education is universal or can be made 
universal for ““ all men, all women and all children ”’ seems to have 
become ““ university education ”’ in our country under a new demo- 
cratic definition of university education. Oh mystery of mysteries: ! 
Our latest conception of university education which is influencing 
our processes of building up the Indian nation today quaintly 
reminds us of Dr. Johnson’s firm conviction that James 
Macpherson’s Ossian was a literary hoax which could have been 
written by “‘ any man, or any woman, or any child.” Here is a 
correspondence between our university education and Macpherson’s 
translation as exploits in frivolity, because we in this country are 
quite convinced that “* university education ”’ is an education that 
could be easily and quite readily given to “any man, any woman 
and even any child ” whom we may meet in the street. God save us 
from the consequences of our own estimates of what a college 
education may be,—estimates which are a kind of democratic 
equivalent of what Dr. Johnson had thougbt when he said that 
James Macpherson’s translation could have been the outcome of 
any smatterer’s literary hobby ! Every bunch of printed pages 
passes for a “book” in our Janata Colleges today. The idiotic litter 
called “ Key to B.A. Honours in English Literature ” and the half- 
witted fuss called ¢“ Brief Guide to M.A. in the English Faculty ” 
come in baskets like rotten eggs to the market to be sold expeditious- 
ly to the misguided youth who hang about our colleges like goblins 
and think that every bush is a great enchanted forest. Every Janata 
institution, mostly a whirl-gig of restless numskulls, ‘takes the 
sacred name of a college in vain. Not having understood at any 
time in their lives the great and deep meaning of a ““ college,” some 
of our youngsters grow up, become, after a fashion, fussy demo- 
gogues and truckle to the local politicians who clamour for new 
Janata Colleges; but they do not seem to understand that these new 
places of learning are only depots where the election-winning 
machinery- of some of the country’s politicians is perfidiously 
stored. We are afraid that the tragedy of our modern college 
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education, which is in fact very much in the line of the comedy of 
the six blind men of Hindoostan cheerily explaining away the 
elephant, perplexes the dear reader no less than the freedom 
and ease with which Sub Inspector Ali Mian of the old Bengal 
Police managed to shake the pagoda tree in a policeman’s uniform, 


It is, of course, another pair of shoes altogether that many a 
booby today can pass for an oracle of wisdom in the Ready 
Reckoners of a Janata College if he manages to get the Doctorate 
by swelling the world’s present stock of insipidity, purposelessness 
and “booby-lore”. To know what an enormous ignoramus he is 
in actual fact, you have only to ask him, by way of a modest test of 
his intellectual interests, just to name half a dozen deathless books 
of the world. He will stare idiotically, grin helplessly and strut 
away unabashed. He rants a lot, of course, about “learned 
papers,” “journals,” “ pamphlets” and “leaflets.” But does he 
have a tooth for books ? What books ? Keats's realms of gold ? 
Why should he go in for that strenuous discipline and try to see 
the uncommon Size of common things, listen to their esoteric silence 
and make that size and that silence guide his utterance as a true 
educator ? His pseudo-specialization turns away nonchalantly 
from all this bother ; and he does not see how all this can be 
marketable either, unless wrapped up in brown paper bags marked 
“RESEARCH.” To discerning men today in this land of rubber 
stamps education means the nutshells, brother, of journal-reading 
and pseudo-research ; and academic jobbery, most of which is a 
penny plain and twopence coloured, is perforce the Alpha and 
Omega of our intellectual craving, brother, as long as Bumbles rule 
us. It is a real pity that our pundits of higher education do not 
care to see the deeply moral difference between pot-boiling research 
and generic res-arch—that is, between a researcher who naively tells 
you that he has set his hand to “ research ” only because he is in 
dire need of the Doctorate to keep his pot boiling, and the dedicated 
queer fish who is loath to strike such a bargain, because his self- 
effacement deepens with time as he nurtures himself more and more 
upon the discipline of revently treading amidst things, whether 
in books or in the world of Nature, with the humble purpose of 
just understanding their‘reality with his whole being. The noisy 
scene on the educational stage today, in which the wise formative 
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passiveness of the old days has fled from the wings, iS 
in fact one which we cannot contemplate without crying, 
with Hamlet, 5 


The time is out of joint : O cursed spite 
That ever we were born to set it right. 


The pseudo-specialist, gencfaily a fellow of mediocre mental endow 
ment, who has of late arrived on the edvcational stage in answer 
to the call of pot-boiling research end has since been flaunting his 
performance as the golden key Bd the land of man’s mind, and the 
half-witted politicicun who has called fcr this show in the role of a 
patron, are both respectively like Ali Mian claiming himself to be an 
erudite scholar by virtue of contcntedly writing his r.eme in sprawling 
Persian before the District Sahib of old Midnapore and the 
patronizing Sahib rewarding that claim with great vision by 
making the ‘scholar’ a Sub Inspector of old Benga! Police. 


It is perfectly right, however, that discerning people should 
associate a halo of intellectual brightness with the head of a ycung 
Lecturer in a college whose name is found to lead the list of success- 
ful contestants in an open competitive examination for entry into 
such “ All-India Services” as the Indian Administrative Service. 
But what passes between the successful young man and his admirers 
by way of congratulation is a baffiing mystery which we cannot 
unravel, though we possess the insight to lay bare the profound 
‘secret of Ali Mran’s Police ladder to riches. A cavalcade of 
reforming cavaliers, who pose as the guardian angels of our educa- 
tional system, ride up to congratulate the young man by whispering 
in his ear with great satisfaction, ‘* We sce that you are teaching in a 
college at the moment ! Why should you toil a moment more in 
that dim place ? Hurry out, dear sir, hurry out now. Is a college 
meant for men of merit like you to toil in ? Do not insult .your 
intellectual gifts any more in these puerile places called colleges 
where an innocuous tribe abounds and calls itself, in a stick-in-the 
mud style, Lecturers! You quite know—don’t you ?—the miserable 
shifts by which many young members of this tribe contrive to-marry. 
An ambitious tuft-hunting father would turn down with a.sniff any 
hint he may get of some poor “ out-at-the elbows and down-at-the 
heel ” Lecturer Janguishing to get the hand of his daughter through 
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matrimony. The perseverent Lecturer would not, however, be 
thwarted by the old man’s pride. He would present himself in the 
proud dad’s parlour in an N.C.C. officer’s uniform (owued or 
borrowed), Sam Browne, peak cap and all, and, with his N.C.C. 
cane poised across his knees, explain cross-legged to the half- 
relenting old man that he, though a mere college teacher now, is 
already listed for the grant of a commission in the Indian Army. 
He would, therefore, claim that there is every likelihood of his 
profession changing in the immediate future from teaching to 
soldiering, thanks to his outstanding attainments in the N.C.C. The 
old man would listen with keen interest and would finally be tempted 
by the Great Expectations of the valorous young gentleman 
to part with his daughter. Many a Lecturer in his early twenties 
is driven to such pitiable shifts as this to find a wife for himself. If 
you are to marry and survive in this land as a Lecturer in a college, 
such an Othello-like wooing, bogus as it is,seems to be the only way 
to get a father-in-law. Now that you will no longer be a Lecturer, 
you have no need to play the N.C.C. Othello to woo anyone, 
man or woman. Besides, a college is a place where merit 
such as yours iS neither needed nor is to be wasted. Any 
clown who has a second class M.A. certificate in his pocket, 
as M. A. goes now a days, can be got toc step into your place 
after you hurry out ; and yet the change makes no difference 
at all to anybody. It shouldn’t, indeed. Perhaps you will exclaim 
that it is indeed a shame that our educational mill should throw up 
Scum where we expected to seecream. A vile shame, you will say ! 
But there we are, and no fears at all if the bog thickens !” So 
our finest young men Should go to our cutcheries where the finest 
jobs are awaiting them ! And if you are left only with dullards 
after this, put as many of them as you can in the colleges, because 
they are very much needed there ! There are many things in the 
cutchery no doubt which only our brilliant young men and no one 
else can do. There is, alas ! nothing, sir, practically nothing, in a 
college which one of them at least may be led to think of as worth 
doing for the good of this land ! That is, after all, our new instinct 
for education and its reform ! The mysteries presented by cur 
improving educational system are even more astounding than the 
Police miracle of a low-paid Sub Inspector’s affluence. Perhaps the 
departed soul of the illiterate Sub Inspector, Ali Mian, had decided 
that none of his great grandchildren or great great grandchildren 
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who live in the Indian Republic today should ever hang about these 
fatuous Janata Colleges to practise intellectual deceptions freely. 
Perhaps he had decided that they should rather remain illiterate and 
yet be perfectly wise and happy like himself. Alas ! it has become 
quite easy at last in India today for many young people to give 
themselves in most colleges what is called “ university education,” 
while the acknowledged builders of those colleges have neither the 
time nor the sense to ask themselves in humility what books might 
do to our lives or what a teacher might mean as an erect-headed 
and hard-winnowing catechizer who can lead men ultimately to 
the values of life. The pity of it, good reader, the pity of it ! On 
to our story now after shedding here our tears, idle tears, and 
sighing our sighs, unavailing sighs ! 


It was the will of the Almighty God that Ali Mian should be 
content just with one child. But what of that ? The child being 
a son, Ali Mian had an heir upon whom his vast wealth could 
devolve. This darling son’s name was Sheik Dildar Mian alias 
Chota Mian ; and he was the apple of his father’s eye. The educa- 
tion of this apple was the first care of the father. The paternal 
ambition was to make the apple ripe at the core even while it was 
green outside ; to wit, he yearned to mould his darling boy into a 
precocious Solomon by putting a wise head on his young shoulders. 
To attain this ambition he employed a learned tutor to teach the lad 
Persian which he had always regarded as a radiant ladder that gave 
the climbers a complete access to all the realms of knowledge. 
The learned tutor lived in Ali Mian’s family for many years after 
the schooling of the boy began. After fifteen years of deep devo- 
tion to his studies under the supervision of his preceptor , the boy 
prodigy attained mastery over the Persian alphabet and learnt to 
conjugate the vowels and the consonants satisfactorily. When the 
precocious scholar arrived at the age of twenty-two, he realized that 
he had cut his wisdom teeth and that his mature mind could dispense 
with the daily routine of squatting down with a book in hand before 
his preceptor and plodding his way like a miserable drudge through 
a book of large-lettered words and pictures commonly called a 
Persian Primer. He decided that such self-abasement and agony 
should stop forthwith because he had reached the age of discretion. 
Then he had also to think of his own dignity and responsibility as 
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the doyen of a pack of jolly dogs who dedicated themselves comple- 
tely to the precious occupation of knocking about the town. It 
happened at times that the boon companions arrived to pay homage 
to their hero and found him stuck helplessly in the mud of a lesson 
and unable to shake off the pedagogue in order to rush with open 
arms to welcome his gay brethren. The tyranny of the old pedago- 
gue sometimes crossed the limit of the young scholars patience 
and rasped him, particularly when the old man rode roughshod over 
the best feelings of his pupil by sermonizing the text, “ Intoxicating 
drinks degrade a human being into a brute.” The pedagogue’s 
homilies about intemperance and its dehumanizing effects were 
always gall and wormwood to the Infant Phenomenon. 


One afternoon the old tutor was taking a nap in his room after 
a good meal, having asked his pupil a little while ago to get up his 
Jessons for the next class that evening. As the grand old man lay 
supine in his bed, his shaggy white beard stretched down on his 
chest like a skein of raw hemp which one can see in scores drying 
in the sun onthe sandy sea-shore before the fishermen use them for 
making nets. This blissful slumber was suddenly broken when a 
lighted match came flying from somewhere and feil on the woolly 
beard of the good old man with disastrous consequences. The 
singeing of a venerable beard is considered a patriotic act after 
Sir Francis Drake pleased his great Queen by bravely deciaring 
that he would singe the anointed beard of the King of Spain who 
was then the enemy of the proud English nation. The Armada was 
burnt and Drake became a national legend under the name of “a 
Sea-dog”. But besides the ‘“‘sea-dogs” there are other dogs too in 
this world, particularly the species known as “jolly dogs.” Jolly 
dogs are also known to singe beards for sport ; and though our 
prodigy of learning, Chota Mian, is not exactly a downright 
jolly dog, he is the nucleus around whom thejolly dogs of 
Midnapore wagged their tails. The old teacher’s beard in flames 
was perhaps a gambol devised by the captain of the jolly dogs 
of Midnapore. As the white beard sputtered with flames, the 
revered old man screamed and capered in helpless agony. Before 
the flames were put out with frantic effort by the poor 
man himself, the clothes over his body and over his bed 
were charred in large part and his beard was considerably 
thinned, its splendour vanishing with its size. After salvaging 
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a stump of the precious beard from the fire, the old man took 
breath and deeply reflected upon his alarming experience. His 
thoughts sealed his mind against further stay anywhere in the town 
of Midnapore. Wise reflection led him to the humble consolation 
which lies rooted in the maxim that half a loaf is better than no 
bread. He stroked his charred beard gently and lovingly and drawled 
out “ Bismillah ! Bismillah ! ” with evident relief as if he wanted to 
say that he would never forget the valuable truth that half a beard 
is certainly better than no beard. He slept with an uneasy mind 
that night in his old room after fastening the doors and the 
shutters well. From the next day the poor old scholar was now- 
here seen in the town of Midnapore by anybody. When old Ali 
Mian was informed of the ‘sudden and mysterious disappearance 
of his darling boy’s tutor, he said with great equanimity, “ Well, 
all is well that ends well. No spurs need be worn when the colt 
has learnt to gallop. My darling boy is a thoroughbred. He can 
fly like the wind through a book without the spurs of a tutor 
pricking him. Everything that his books contain has been locked 
in his ripe mind by the good old tutor already. The precocious 
darling has beaten me hollow with his wonderful penmanship. 1 
can write only my name ; but I have proudly watched the apple of 
my eye, who is still in his early twenties, writing in big bold 
characters a list of names such as ‘chair’, ‘desk’, ‘cap’, ‘coat’, 
‘horse’, ‘elephant’, ‘tiger’, ‘goats’, ‘eggs’, ‘chicken’, ‘ghee’, ‘Midna- 
pore’ and ‘Calcutta’ ; and, after writing his name in big and stout 
letters at the bottom of the list, he showed the whole work to his 
old teacher and passed his final examination. 1 watched the boy at 
his examination only yesterday. If the District Sahib gets wind of 
my darling boy’s penmanship, he will take him away from me and 
appoint him straightaway in the Police Department as a Daroga. 
But I have kept my boy’s scholarship a secret from the Sahib. I 
will never let the apple of my eye serve in any public cutchery. 
He is only a baby, and I cannot bear the thought of his becoming 
a jade with his back getting sore under the saddle of office; ” 
The ex-horse-dealer knew; of course, the ways of horses more 
than the ways of sterling scholarship. 


Not many days after this the fond man called the apple of his 
eye to his side and gave him valuable counse! concerning the prac- 
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tical conduct of the zamindary business. He deemed it necessary 
to enlighten the darling boy on certain intricate problems which his 
own experience as a zamindar had taught him to tackle. He urged 
him to be extremely vigilant over the rent-collecting staff in Orissa 
who, being natives of that Province, had been employed to manage 
the taluk of Fatehpur Sarshand that lay there. He cautioned the 
dear boy :— 


“ Always bear in mind one important point, my good lad ! The 
tribe known as Mohantys who live in that land of Jaggernaut are 
damned swindlers. They never scruple to trick you out of your 
money. I am told they come from a large tribe that dwells in Orissa 
under the name of the Karans. Allah be thanked that they cannot 
dream of gulling me of anything, because they know how shrewd 
and perfect I am in book-keeping and figures. I must give you an 
instance of their sharp practice. The correct way of counting 
money known to the whole world is to show one’s fingers and reck- 
on, Qne, Two, Three, Four. You have, therefore, been taught, my 
darling, to show your fingers to that old teacher of yours in your 
arithmetic lessons. But those Oriya accountants, the damned Moha- 
ntys, reckon without using their fingers or thumbs or even the toes. 
Their mode of reckoning is devilish gammon ! Their aim is to put 
blinkers on you as on a road-shy pony. The bandits sing an Oriya 
hocus-pocus which is known in their land as Mell-Tup-Kishen Sta- 
bles! The tune sung is, One one is One, Two ones are Two, Two twos 
are Four, and So on. Do you see the scurvy trick the song plays? 
After reckoning One and Two, the tricky singer skips off to Four, 
omitting the dear Three on the-way and robbing me of three rupees 
thereby! One, Two: and then suddenly Four? 1 catch the bastards 
tripping in figures when they render an account of the zamindary 
moneys to me. I lash out, ‘Scurvy knaves ! Don’t sing to me your 
damned Oriya Mell-Tup-Kishen Stables. I know a deal more 
about stables in this world than you can ever do, Allah bless my 
soul ! Your god, Jaggernaut, I am told, has no fingers nor toes. But 
surely he hasn’t denied them to you. Has he? Usethem to count cor- 
rectly and be honest. Don’t you sing some silly hocus-pocus of stray 
numbers which bolt like shy nags in utter confusion.’ The wretches 
would then look dismayed and miserable, poor frustrated dogs! But 
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beware of them ! They are the rapacious sharks of Orissa. 
And what banditry they practise by sweetly singing their Oriya 
Mell-Tup-Kishen Stables to the total exclusion of the honest 
finger-bending method of counting !” 


Five years have rolled by since the death of this lovable old 
man who, for the benefit of his dear boy, had thus karangued indi- 
gnantly against what he believed to be an arithmetical hoax, namely 
harmless Multiplication Tables, which are “ sung ” in the familiar 
vernacular style everywhere in India like ballads by little school 
children in the course of their lessons and by elderly accountants 
in the course of their computations. His only son, Dildar, who was 
the light of his eye, is now the sole captain to steer the ship of his 
large zamindary through foul and fair. The ship has flashed a 
“ distress signal ” today in particular after striking a shoal. The 
S.O.S. seems to be the result of a famine in tbe ship, the provisions 
having completely run out at the end of various revelries in which the 
participants freely played ducks and drakes with the zamindary 
moneys. 


It was about seven o’clock in the evening when Sheik Dildar 
Mian was seated in the cutchery hall of his large mansion on this 
hapless day. The cutchery hall was known in the entire town of 
Midnapore as a capital meeting place of all the jolly dogs whose 
lives were an endless quest of a rich patron, rich wine and damsels 
fine. It was sacred as a temple of love and laughter—a paradise 
fcr Soirees and saturnalia. The mansion itself was a very large 
edifice of brick and mortar, rising impressively by the main thorough- 
fare of Midnapore above all the surrounding buildings. The floor 
of the hall was covered with a commodious Persian carpet, rent 
and ravaged by time. It was a shabby-genteel carpet which bore 
upon its face not only the marks of old age, but also ample evidence 
of occasional caresses of burning matter like cinders, lighted 
matches, cigar stumps, or the embers tapped out from tobacco 
pipes. Greater in size and number than the charred gaps in the 
carpet were several oil stains. The tasselled border of the carpet 
was both frayed and torn. like the threadbare sleeves of the black 
alpaca coats of many lawyers in India today who specialize in 
personal shabbiness. Nestling against the edges of the four walls, 
this remnant of bygong affluence was stretched out to cover the 
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spacious floor of the cutchery hall. At one end of the Persian 
carpet there was a flourish of fading satin and brocade upon the 
surface of a Banarasi couch which, being slightly raised above the 
carpet, reclined against the wall like a low and large ottoman. 
Propped up against the wall upon the couch was a long and plump 
Banarasi pillow ; and at cither end of this barrel-shaped pillow and 
forming a pair of projections from both the ends of it were two 
spherical cushions looking like a pair of full grown Sweet gourds 
both in size and shapc. The silk covers of these cushions and of 
the central pillow had lost their gloss and freshness of colour and 
looked rather mildewed and yellow. On this eventful day the 
zamindar, Sheik Dildar Mian, was seated, as we have already said, 
at about seven o’clock in the evening in his cutchery hall on this 
old couch of better days in a very doieful mood. He wore loose 
ash-coloured pyjamas of brocaded silk, a pink satin shernani, and a 
Banarasi mohair cap, speckled grey and white, to match. Close at 
his feet were a pair of crimson-and-gold Jodhpuri slippers which 
lay as though they had been forgotten by their cheerless and pensive 
wearer. He wore behind each of his ears So as to rest against his 
temples a swab with its fluffy head of cotton wool soaked in the 
attar of jasmine. Close at hand were two cxquisitely carved silver 
spray cans with ornate handles. Both of them, which did great 
credit to the deftness of the celebrated silversmiths of Cuttack who 
made them, contained. perfumes, the contents in one of them being 
Ghazipur attar of roses and those in the other being Otto Dilbahar. 
About six or seven feet away from the zamindar on his left was a 
large rose-wood hookah with a long coil of flexible tube, about 
twelve feet long, attached to it. Resting on the top of the hookah 
was the silver bowl of chillum, and, covering the bowl, was a silver 
lid which. the connoisseurs of hockahs distinguish by the name of 
surpoose. Four silver rmgs were riveited along the circumference 
of the surpoose and from them vere suspended, So as to reach the 
ground, four omamental silver chains which loosely dangled 
downwards as if intent upon caressing the shabby-genteel Persian 
carpet. The long hookah-tube lay in coils,neglected and lifeless, 
at the feet of the glum and indifferent zamindar, as the great multi- 
hooded serpent,the Kali Nag, had once lain in the Kalindi Jake in 
an utterly stupefied condition in huge coils under the callous feet of 
the divine dancer, Lord Srikrishna. The gyrations of the Wheel 
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of Destiny seem to affect even inanimate things just as much as they 
affect sentient beings. All over the floor lay, at sixes and sevens, 
slumps of superannuated brooms, spouted drinking pots, a few 
discarded hookahs, big bead-shaped pellets of tobacco toffee, the 
ashes of costly combustible opiates, the embers of the. ganja, the 
peel of onions, the dung of goats and sundry other litter, all the 
materials, both useful and useless, being jumbled up indiscriminately 
and consigned to neglect and reckless waste. The walls bore red 
stains of spittle splashed at the corners of the hall by chewers of pan 
{the betel) who had visited the place on previous occasions to taste 
the hospitality of Sheik Dildar Mian’s soirees. A regular use of 
the broom or the mop was not in evidence anywhere in the whole 
place. Very occasional visits of the broom, few and fa between, 
explained clearly the presence of a plethora of cobwebs shining with 
ribbed luminosity in all the corners of the walls at all heights, hip- 
high, shoulder-high and very high. Even the cracked and crazy 
ceiling of the hall was no forbidden ground for the audacious 
spiders, in spite of the disadvantage resulting to them from the 
close vicinity of the house sparrows which, having. built their 
fibrous nests amidst the scaffolding of the roof, had a vicious habit 
of disturbing the silent vigils of the spiders for tiny insects, by 
incessantly fluttering their wings in the process of flying into and 
out of their nests. The longish and hungry vigils of these spiders 
along the cornice of the hall for prey, whether a fly or a mosquito, 
are strongly reminiscent of the end!ess vigils which the practitioners 
of law are destined to undergo most heroically by the side of their 
glass-fronted book-cases until those vigils culminate in buttonholing 
a litigant patron. The region high up near the ceiling was under the 
undisputed dominion of the house sparrows which roosted in their 
nests built within the gaps between the beams and the ceiling. 
From the sparrowy region of the cutchery hall there fell now and 
then upon the Persian carpet below a straw or a fibre or a dry and 
frail twig or whichever was the building material of the nests above. 
The process of mouldering had set in at certain places on the ceiling 
where moss had grown out of the moisture of the rain water seeping 
through the cracks from the upper side of the ceiling to the under 
side. These mossy patches on the under side of the ceiling looked 
exactly what the frayed and threadbare Persian carpet on the floor 
would have looked if an outraged upholsterer had rent it ruthlessly 
into tiny shreds. 
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The young zamindar was in the sulks on this evening and the 
sulks seemed to have pervaded the whole place where he was seated. 
An unwonted gloom wrapped up the entire cutchery hall like a pall 
and threw over it the preternatural silence of a graveyard. Support- 
ing his right elbow on his folded right leg, Dildar Mian rested his 
right cheek on. the tips of his right fingers and gave a visible express- 
ion to the mopes that had descended upon him. He looked a siatue 
of deep dejection, motionless and rigid. In frcnt of him sat not 
less than seven of his boon companions, the jolly dogs of Midnapore, 
musing and dozing alternately. A sudden short clap was heard 
from some of the cronies now and then whenever they revengefully 
killed a mosquito or two between their palms in self-defence against 
the badgering of those parasitic insects which did not spare even 
that galaxy of parasites. It was an interesting battle between the 
seven veteran human parasites and the parasites of those parasites. 
The chief of those seven satellites of Dildar Mian was a dark- 
bearded musical toady, Boka-ullah Khan by name, who sat with 
his lanky legs doubled up at the knees so that the two spindle-like 
shanks assumed the shape of an inverted ‘VY’, He clasped his thin 
knees with both his hands, and, while he was seated on the Persian 
carpet, allowed his dear dark flowing beard to rest itself upon his 
knees. Not far from the seven somnolent satellites lay, as if thrown 
away recklessly in a huff, a sitar (the Indian harp) and the two 
complementary halves of a tabla (the Indian kettle-drum), namely 
the bass drum and its alto complement. They looked divorced and 
forlorn, as Muslim women do when they hear the formula of 
*“ Talak ” from their husbands at the time of the dissolution of their 
marriage. Surely the fortunes of the young zamindar seemed to be 
passing through a crisis at this moment, and the whole prospect 
before him looked bleak and barren. Besides the central planet, 
Dildar himself, the satellites too were inevitably caught in a large 
eclipse, as the woebegone countenance of each of them betokened 
at this moment. In a corner of the hall, lighted by the din glow of 
a smoking lantern, a bandy-legged man-servant, Fatwa ' by name, 
was seen holding something in the hollow of his left palm and 
grinding it vigorously and relentlessly with his right thumb, the 
process of grinding being interrupted now and then when the 
fellow chose to moisten the contents of his hollowed feft palm with 
a drop of water splashed upon them with the middle finger of his 
free hand. We imagine, dear reader, for your sake,that the precious 
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substance which the fellow was so assiduously watering and grind- 
ing into a soft paste was most probably an ounce of ganja (dried 
leaves of the Indian hemp) which he knew to be an effective antidote 
agaiust his master’s low spirits. Munshi Jaher Bux, the manager of 
the household, stood most deferentially, but a little sneakishly and 
hesitantly, before the zamindar, with a piece of paper held timidly 
“in his right hand. The paper was a tally-sheet containing an account 
of the moneys which his employer, the zamindar, owed to different 
tradesmen who had supplied various goods under the tally system. 
Young Dildar closed his eyes for a moment, heaved a deep sigh, 
and broke the silence by feebly muttering, 


“ What is now to be done ? How can we wriggle through 
the mire 7” 


The Munshi Saheb slowly ventured to answer, 


“My esteemed Protector and Life-giver ! Vande Nawaz 
I have restlessly and frantically swept all over the city today in 
quest of further credit. All my exertions have turned out to be 
absolutely unavailing. Seth Ramdas snapped up at me to 
point out that the moneys outstanding on all the promissory 
notes executed by Huzur in his favour so far amount to twenty 
thousand rupees. He claimed four thousand rupees as moneys 
advanced to us several times on parole, and refused further 
advances point-blank. Our tally in the grocers’ bazaar has 
risen to the tune of four thousand rupees and no tally-shop 
was .prepared to supply groceries on further credit.” 


The young zamindar lashed out in great anger, 


4 dolt, lumbering milksop, butter-fingers! You are 
a good-for-nothing booby, a perfect ne’er-do-weel. Ram Sarkar 
who had served our family as steward for over twenty years 
since I began toddling at my father’s feet was sacked by me, 
as you know, to make room for you as the manager of my 
household. And now it is proved that you cannot do the 
work for which you were engaged. You quail when money 
has to be raised and wring your hands in shameful helplessness 
like an old widow. I regret having taken you for a competent 
man of action and a faithful and unflinching retainer.” 
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The Munshi, who was a little nettled by this reprimand, retorted in 
a cool and dignified manner by saying, 


“ Huzur ! Pray tell me how I have failed to act up to your 
expectations. Ram Sarkar never raised a loan. His 
inefficiency in that line was patent. I came after him and 
raised within five years a loan of twenty-five thousand 

~ rupees by buying goods on credit for the Huzur house- 
hold.” 


The “ Huzur,” that is, Dildar Mian, had no mind at all now for a 
disputation. He said dolefully, but very firmly and finally, 


“T et it all alone. Think of the immediate problem. 
We are on the brink of a disaster and our honour is at 
stake. You must avert the stain that threatens to fall on 
our bright name and honour. Let the price of rescue be 
anythiig, even the whole of our land and chattels. Go 
and plan the rescue somehow before it gets too late. Pull 
the honour of my house out of the fire.” 


The dozing toadies bestirred themselves all on a sudden at the 
end of this spirited exhortation and cried in unison with 
great alacrity, 


“1 ong live Huzur’s honour ! Long redound the high 
prestige of his house far and wide ! >” 


The zamindar struck in at the end of the chorus, 


“ Go, Jaher ! Pawn all our chattels or the whole of oul 
estate, if necessary. Make this evening’s show a splendid 
Success. The soiree must go off very well. Look sharp, 
it is seven o’clock already. What we need is a trifle of 
Just two hundred rupees. If we raise it, half of it will do 
as pocket--money for the fair visiting artist and the other 
half will suffice for pilau to entertain both the lady’s 
retinue and our own cronies. Hurry up, now.” 


The waiting toadies again struck up a chorus, 


“That’s it ! Exactly ! Two hundred rupees .will quite 
do. What is more money for ?” 
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One of them, Baboon Mian, craned his long neck forward to speak 
after finishing a great yawn and rubbing his eyes with the back of 
his right hand as a prelude to speech. He said, 


“ Huzur ! The superb dancer who has come, Khatum-un- 
nissa, is a marvel in vocal music. She is a pearl among all 
Kashmeeri beauties, a‘ plum among all the damsels of the 
world. A first-rate dancer from the land of Kashmir, 
she is reputed to be a paragon of the art. Her mastery 
of the Ragas and the Raginis and her proficiency in the 
art of dance are superlative. Does she care to display 
her talent in this barbaric country of ours ? No, not 
at all. She has luckily come to our land just for a 
jaunt. That’s all. Her divine melodies are a feast for 
the gods. The Nawab of Murshidabad, the Nawab of 
Lucknow, the Emperor of Rome, the Empress of Soam, 
the Sultan of Home, the Amir of Foam, have all invited 
this Melody Queen, this peach from Kashmir, for a dance 
recital several times. But she cares a pin for them and 
never obliged any of them. Huzur’s glory, wealth, 
magnificence, gallantry and bountifulness are as universal- 
ly known as Huzur’s peatronage of all the fine arts. 
Huzur’s omnipotence and omniscience have attracted 
the Baijee hither today irresistibly.” 


All the other sycophants quickly endorsed these tall tributes by 
asking with great vehemence, 


*“ Who does not know in this wide world the name and the 
fame of our Huzur ?” 


They all added with great vivacity, 


*“ Whoever has the great privilege of tasting once the 
pilau cooked in Huzur’s bountiful kitchen cannct fail to 
carry the memory of his great good fortune all through 
the remainder of his days in this world. The billy-goat 
in Huzur’s pilau whispers even now to every one of us: 
Kiss me with your tongue today if you can, and I will make 
yeu lick and suck your fingers end suck and lick your lips 
to the end of your days V ” 
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When things thus looked out of joint for the princely patron 
amidst the lip-smacking of his cronies who doted upon the vision 
of pilau, there appeared before the downcast zamindar Sheik Fazul, 
the gate-keeper, to announce the arrival of some visitor who was 
waiting under the portico outside. The porter said, 


“ Huzur ! A man has come:-from Huzur’s zamindary taluk 
in Orissa. He gives himself out as one of Huzur’s tenants, 
pays his respects to Huzur and desires the favour of an 
audience.” 


The durwan had hardly finished his say when he was ordered to 
show the visitor in. No sooner was the new arrival led in before the 
zamindar than he laid in a flash on the Persian carpet five jingling 
silver rupees as naazaranah or an earnest of his sworn fealiy to 
his lord in front. He followed this up instantly by bending very 
low to do obeisance ; and, touching the floor three times with his 
right hand,made three humble salaams to his liege lord,the zamindar. 
Then he turned in a flash at every visible guy found in that place 
and made each a low salaam. Among the guys thus found, honour- 
ed, flattered and made happy was included even the bandy-legged 
ganja-grinding man-Sservant, Fatwa, who sat away from the 
rest in a dimly-lit corner. This display of fine manners sent a 
great thrill of pleasure over the whole assembly ; and the approba- 
tion of the council was expressed by an admiring chorus of voices, 
“ Excellent man ! Fine etiquette ! Perfect manners ! ” 


The zamindar hastened to ask, ““ What is your name, my dear 
man ?” : 

“ Ramachandra Mangaraj ” 
“ Good ! Ram Chunder Mum-Go-Rob ! ” 
“ No, not so, Huzur ; it is Man-ga-raj ”: 
“ Oh, I see! Quite so. Ram Chunder Mum-goo-Raj ! 
I hear new names incorrectly sometimes. Not always, 
though.” 


After this introduction, Mangaraj humbly subrzitted, 

“Huzur,I have brought a few trifles as humble presents for your 
gracious self. May I have Huzur’s permission to bring them in 
and lay them at the Huzur feet 7?” Dildar Mian, “the gracious 
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Huzur,” did not think of stinting the desired permission. An 
inventory of the presents was found drawn up on a palm leaf and 
was read aloud :—“* One bharan and eight nautis of fine and polished 
raw rice brought in five hampers ; thirty-two nautis of green gram 
dhal in two hampers, eighteen nautis of red gram dhal in one 
hamper, tewnty-five seers of ghee in an earthen pot, eight visas of 
potatoes, five big bunches of fat green plantains, two bunches of 
s\weet-smelling ripe bananas.” Dildar drew a deep sigh of relief and, 
smiling radiantly, said, ““ Very good. The rice and the ghee will 
make good pilau, no doubt.” Mangaraj chimed in, “ Huzur is 
the lord of the world of Orissa. Fifteen generations of my ancestors 
have eaten the food yielded by Huzur’s domains there. What I 
have tendered now is a trifle. If Huzur does me the favour of 
permitting, 1 will deliver every month at the Huzur feet Huzur’s 
requirements of rice and ghee for pilau and the dhal of green gram 
and red gram also.” The musical toady, Boka-ullah Khan, was 
transported with spasmodic joy at this gallant announcement, 
nudged hard two of ‘the cronics sitting close to him, seized the 
sitar, tightened the strings by handling the keys at the top and 
strummed a few notes. One of the two cronics who were thus 
poked in ihe side by the chief musician seized the tabla (the Kettle- 
drum), patted it and made slight dabs at it to produce the harmoni- 
ously timed beats of Ghum-ghum-ghum-Thak ; and Dhin-dhin-dhin- 
Thak ; and DPhin-dhin-Ghum-ghum and so on. The zamindar 
himself did not delay any further in givmg the delicious order, 
“I ook sharp! Set about making the pilau ready.” His new 
exhilaration and confidence inspired him to tug heavily and confiden- 
tly at the hookah tube. After helping himself to four formidable 
pulls at the tube, he succeeded in wrapping his luxuriant black 
beard in a heavy cloud of curling smoke ; and the white fumes hung 
thickly on the glossy black beard like a dense mealy fog upon a dark 
granite clif. He handed the hookah tube nonchalantly to the 
musical crony, Boka-ullah, who, after his generous fill, passed it 
on to the six remaining toadies whose hearts now leapt up with joy. 
The aromatic smoke which was imprisoned in the hookah was 
thus confidently distributed among the jolly dogs of Midnapore 
just as the barraged waters cf the Mahanadi are now being carried 
to the different regions of the Orissan countryside by means of the 
distributary channels under the supervision of the Irrigation Depart- 
ment which is in charge of the Hirakud Reservoir. 
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Meh! Meh! Meh! bleated a billy-goat in front of the 
assembly ; for it was brought th. re in order to be given the fullest 
opportunity to contribute its mite to the deliciousness of the pilau. 
When its price was settled at two rupees eight annas, Mangaraj 
was taken aback ; and, in token of the shock he suffered at hearing 
the extortionate price, he pouted his nether lip and enlarged his 
eyes simultaneously. “* What ! ”he exclaimed, “* This goat costs two 
rupees and eight annas ? Ram, Ram, Ram! What a sky-racketing 
price ! Forty annas !” The zamindar smiled patronizingly and 
enquired, “ What would be its price in your village ?”” Mangaraj 
immediately carried out a searching scrutiny of the top, bottom, 
flanks, the head and the posteriors of the animal just as the tailors 
in our country generally conduct an elaborate anatomical survey 
when they have to measure a client for a suit of clothes. Then he 
said, “* It is absurd to talk of a pric2 to be paid to get a goat,unless~ 
the price ranges between an anna and two. Jf Huzur gives me the 
order, I can send two or three score goats for Huzur’s pilau. Huzur 
has not employed the right kind of people to manage the Huzur 
household prudently. Such prodigality of expenditure as the 
Price of this animal speaks of Huzur’s limitless liberality. There 
seems to be a reckless squandering of Huzur’s household moneys 
in this way. Imagine a goat being boughi for forty annas ! Un- 
imaginable !”’” These words brought great peals of laughter from 
the seven satellites. Even Dildar could not help being mirthful, 
though the mirth had a somewhat sad taste for him when he was 
told that he should know his imprudent employees better. Amidst 
the hilarity and the exchange of unrestrained confidences, and 
inspired by the lip-smacking of his cronies, the chief musician, 
Boka-ullah Khan, began exercising his voice by singing a prelude 
in the Puria Ragini by way of an evening melody. The whole 
assembly was in transports of joy, and all were intoxicated with 
high spirits. But there was only one man on whom the laughter 
of the place jarred, because he was wrapped up in his own thoughts 
and wore a frown on his face all the while. This man was Rama- 
chandra Mangaraj who sat glum with an air of deep cogitation. 
Neither the hilarity of the assembly nor the warbling of the leading 
musician could dispel the cloud on his brow. He was evidently 
weighing his chances and grimly watching the singing birds in 
front of him like a bird-catcher who keeps the bird-lime at a chosen 
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Spot and silently welcomes flights of visiting birds that fearlessly 
flock around the strewn grain, 


At this juncture of expansive merriment, a servant brought 
in the intimation that the Baijee, the dancing damsel from Kashmir, 
would be arriving within the next five minutes with all her retinue. 
Dash it ! Blast it all ! A disaster ! A crashing blow to all! A 
bombshell to all the present fun and frolic! Stupid Neros are 
fiddling and singing here while Rome is burning ! Shameful ! 
What about the amount of rupees one hundred to be given to the 
damsel as pocket-money ? Where is it ? It had clean slipped 
from the mind of everybody till good Boka-ullah reminded them 
all of it by asking pertinently, ““ Where is the money ?” The 
answer was commotion and a flutter in the dovecote ! Turmoil 
and trouble again ! Anxiety, panic and despair once more ! There 
was no time for anything to be done about it. It was a hopeless 
situation and the ground seemed to be sinking under Dildar Mian’s 
seat and drawing him down into the darkness below. When his 
head began to spin and every thing in that place swam before his 
eyes, tender-hearted Mangaraj, whose natural melting mood came 
in a flash upon him at the sight of Dildar’s distress now, rushed to 
his rescue with open arms by saying, “ Huzur ! Why worry at 
all when your vassal, my humble self, is at your elbow ? 1 have 
«with me the money that is needed now. Permit me to place it at 
your disposal.” The giddiness in the head of the zamindar was 
miraculously quelled by this heartening flash of true allegiance 
made by one of his remote tenants who had come from Fatehpur 
Sarshand in far-off Orissa. It was like an angelic ministration 
which soothes the trembling spirit of a confessing penitent who is 
rocked by an agony within. Amidst a chorus of praise and grati- 
tude from the whole assembly Dildar Mian declared, “ Good 
show, my dear man, very good show ! Excellent service you have 
rendered us today, Mum-go-rob !” Here Mangaraj shook his 
head and looked as if he intended to speak. But the zamindar 
corrected himself before the Samant could open his mouth. He 
said, “ Dash it ! I have missed your name again ! 1 must learn it 
aright. Mum-goo-raj ! That’s it ! Now, good Mum-goo-raj, 
you have taken ‘the bull by the horns. In appreciation of your 
service ‘rendered this evening we will confer upon you a fitting 
reward by; and by. In addition to it you will be paid interest at 
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the rate of four annas per rupee per annum on the one hundred 
rupees you have lent us.” Mangaraj quickly protested, ““ Ram, 
Ram, Ram ! Huzur, I have never defiled myself in my life by 
yielding to any of the two besetting sins, namely eating onions and 
practising usury. I have stood during all my life very far away 
from those two Snares,—onions and tainted money which is called 
interest. Let me live the rest of my days in purity by keeping my 
vow of never touching them.” On hearing this self-mortifying 
holiness, the learned man, Boka-ullah Khan, broke out into 
ardent admiration and said, “* What holiness ! How rare! This is 
indeed saintly ! Among the twenty-five prohibitions enjoined in 
the holy Koran, usury is one. And he is not tempted by it !” 


Historians tell us that the selling or the buying of a donkey 
would take more time than Lord Clive actually took to wrench 
from the feckless Moghul Emperor at Delbi he Diwani right over 
the province of Bengal. Mangaraj belongs to the same brand of 
exceptionally gifted persons as Lord Clive. Both of them were 
made of the same stuff of which all great buccaneers and explorers 
in this world are made. WHat wonder then that the estate of 
Fatehpur Sarshand finally lay at the feet of Ramachandra Mangaraj 
on the same principles of strategy which placed the province of 
Bengal at the feet of Robert Clive ? It is meet that we should tell 
the good reader here without further ado that the far-seeing Samant 
nestled himself into the taluk of Fatehpur Sarshand at first as the 

Sole rent-collecting agent in the employ of Sheik Dildar Mian. 
But now “* the wheel is come full circle” ; and “ he is here” in his 
absolute right as the owner of the rich taluk. 
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And Raveloe was a village where many of the old echoes 
lingered, undrowned by new voices. 
—George Eliot 
(Silas Marner) 


Tne rich taluk of Fatehpur Sarshand is indeed a large 
zamindary taluk. It is levied with a peishkush of five thousand 
two hundred and eight rupees and six annas ; but the gross levies 
collected by way of rent from the tenants reach the tune of two and 
a half times this amount. The taluk comprises five villages along 
with a good deal of lease-hoid land around them. The zamindary 
villages are Ramanagar, Balia, Handikhai, Sautinia and Govinda- 
pur. The last-mentioned village is the biggest of the five and is 
made up of nearly five hundred homesteads surrounded by extensive 
arable land. All the castes which are generally found in the Orissan 
countryside are represented in the village. Govindapur, though 
unusually large for an Indian village, is of the straggling kind and 
sprawls about zigzag. It stretches partly along the northern 
bund and partly along the western bund of the great tank, Asura 
Deeghi. The lane running through the centre of the village, 
which is the main thoroughfare, is lined on both sides by two 
rows of houses. Though it is admittedly very broad, not more 
than one-third of its breadth serves actually as the main thoroug- 
fare, the remaining two-thirds being cluttered up with compost 
pits dug in front of every house. The unbroken chain of these 
pits lying between the houses and the central track forms a kind of 
grotesque fringe to the latter. Each pit is filled with heaps of 
putrefying cow dung, a sprinkling of dirty hay, a thick layer of 
powdery charcoal and sundry other litter thrown out of the home 
to which it belongs. Between every two adjacent compost pits on 
the same side of the street there is a small strip of open space ; and 
in tlycse small gaps between the pits are seen the cows and the 
bullocks of the village tethered to short stumpish stakes fixed 
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in the ground. The cattle are kept there not during the hot hours 
of the day, but in the early morning and at sunset. The street is 
strewn with bullockless bullock-carts in certain places, as such 
unyoked carts are often found lying here and there in some conve- 
nient nooks under shady trees in almost all Indian villages. 
A narrow rectangular strip of ground, which serves as an approach, 
links up the central thoroughfare with the door-step of every house. 
The village consists of three principal blocks, namely, the Samant 
street, the weavers’ street and the Brahmin street. The collective 
life of an old Indian village is invariably found to be So organized 
as to impart every trade and calling. its own special identity and 
character in the over-all pattern of the corporate life of the entire 
community. The typical Indian village of the ancient days is in 
fact an aggregation of the various vocations which provide all the 
essential services needed by the whole community. On this old 
organizational principle is based the division of the entire village 
into clusters of homesteads, small and big, which stand together 
within the village under such names as the carpenters’ street, the 
barbers’ street, the weavers’ street, the fishermen’s street, the 
the potters’ street and so on. 


The most prominent place in the Samant street is the mansion 
of the great Samant himself. The street is therefore the most 
esteemed and illustrious part of Govindapur and enjoys the pride 
of place among the three main streets. The Samant’s cutchery 
room is the hub of ceaseless activity at all times, day and night, and 
tongues wag and business is transacted till midnight every day. 
Next to the Mangarajian mansion in prominence and equally 
rich in clamorous Spurts of conversation is a grocer’s shop where 
the people buy rice, dal (pulse), salt, tobacco and edible oils such 
as the mustard oil and the groundnut oil. The shop enjoys an 
ancient reputation as a treasure-house where the ten basic simples 
enumerated in the pharmacopoeia of the Ayurveda, the ancient 
Indian system of medicine, are stocked for sale to the neighbouring 
Ayurvedic doctors and pharmacologists. The ten basic simples, 
known to the indigenous apothecaries as the Dasha Moola or the 
“ ten roots”, are known to have been treasured by the three imme- 
diate ancestors of the present shop-keeper for the use of the neigh- 
bouring Ayurvedic pharmacologists. The present shop-keeper is 
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marauders who are habitually committing such heinous crimes 
against the pious Brahmins of Govindapur are no other than some 
members of the untouchable community, known by the name of 
Panas, living in the neighbouring villages. It is universally known 
that the Samant has been striving hard for the moral reformation 
of this untouchable community. He has gone into their midst 
like a missionary and reclaimed some of them from criminal ways 
of life by employing them on his own farm as ploughnien. The 
cousins of these reformed ploughmen are still in a state of savagery ; 
and, in spite of the Samant’s missionary work, they fall upon the 
ripened paddy of the Brahmins at night, cut it and carry away the 
booty. Therefore the good Samant honestly suggested to his 
Brahmin neighbours that the only tit-for-tat method of ending 
their own woeful plight was to transfer their land to himself under 
a deed of sale. The Brahmins are quite reasonable and intelligent 
people and have not failed to understand that the Samant, who is 
undoubtedly their well-wisher, meant well by this advice ; and 
perceiving their own gcod, they quickly ensconced him in their 
land holdings. The result of this transfer of ownership is that 
most of the Brahminical neighbours of the Samant in the village are 
no better than mendicants ; and theirs is the peace and the satisfac- 
tion that come out of the two blissful conditions of their life, namely 
absolute landlessness and absolute dependence upon whatever 
they may get from their clientele whom they assist in the perfor- 
mance of religious ceremonies. A few diehard Brahmins are 
still clinging tenaciously to small fragments of their ancestral land 
of the Maharatta age, and they are known never to bother about 
the duty of praying thrice every day for the benefit of the souls of 
the donors which are now in heaven. When a certain wag of 
Govindapur made a dig at these degenerate and materialistic 
Brahmins and their apostasy, Sri Bhuvaneswara Bahinipati, one 
of the sensitive elders of the saasan, pertinentlyv asked him, “What 
land do we now have, unless peolpe agree that moonshine is land, 
to encourage us to perform the Tri-Sandhya for the spiritual well- 
being of anybody ?” Thereupon the wag is reported to have 
muttered, “* It serves you right, my old boy ! You are all Brahmi- 
nical mountebanks ! The perfidious Brahminic prosperity is 
at an end with no regrets, thanks to Mangaraj and his land- 
lust ! ” 
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In addition to the land-lust attributed to the good Samant by 
this wag, there is another lust, pithily called cattle-lust, which is 
similarly imputed to him by some malicious gossips of Govindapur. 
It is said by these maligning chatterboxes that Mangaraj is a kind 
of drover who thrives by obtaining his large livestock from cattle- 
‘lifting Panas who live around Govindapur. These malicious 
windbags vouch for it that the Samant has been seen many times 
paying the Panas a trifle to grease their palms, or rather, as a recom- 
“pense for their pains in bringing from some mysterious places now 
and then some cows and some bullocks which are ostensibly, but 
not in real fact, what the old Roman jurists would have calied 
res nullius. How curious it is that reprobate persons see darkness 
at noon when the sun is blazing in the sky ! The Samant’s unerring 
sense of Hindu piety has always led him towards the ideal of becom- 
ing a great benefactor of the two venerable receptacles of Hindu 
beatitude, cows and Brahmins; and he knows that every true 
Hindu should hold this twain in religious esteem. Deeply religious 
as the Samant is, Lord Krishna’s service to cows and Brahmins 
which is elaborately described in the sacred books is his ideal. 
How far be is, oh ! how very far, from being a vicious patron of 
cattle-lifting Panas ! There are at present three hundred odd cows 
in his farm-yard besides other livestock. How does it matter 
that most of them have been brought to him by the “untouchable” 
admirers of his piety, the Panas, from some inysterious places, 
allegedly as ownerless property ? When his farm-yard is flooded 
with such retrieved livestock and there is absolutely no room for 
further gifts from the retrieving agents, the Panas, the pious Samant 
is painfully compelled to deliver a part of this livestock to the 
Muslim beef-sellers who pay trade visits to Govindapur now and 
then. 


The saasan consists of fifty Brahmin families. Partition in 
some of the joint families has led to an i\1crease of this number 
approximately to seventy-five. Along the fringe of the main 
thoroughfare both on the left and the right, there are about a 
hundred and fifty coconut trees lining it. At the end cf the street 
is an open-air altar which is quite large and spacious. At this 
altar, which is dedicated to Lord Baladev, the Brahmins perform 
their customary ceremonies of worship. To the right of the altar 
and about twenty yards away from it are a number of coconut 
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saplings. The shady strip of land on which these saplings stand is 
plastered with mud and cow-dung and is always kept clean and 
tidy. This plot of land may be described as the open-air club of 
the Brahmins of the saasan. Jt is the place of the Brahminical 
assembly for settling’ problems of common concern and fcr a 
free exchange of views and ideas about subjects of general interest. 
Great pinches of snuff are generously sniffed up by some of the 
members attending the sessions ; others engage assiduously in the 
work of pounding the ganja leaves (dried leaves of the Indian 
hemp) into a soft pulp in order to concoct afterwards, by the addi- 
tion of black pepper and other spices, the traditional Brahminical 
milk-punch, known as Bhang (which finds its loyal admirers in 
many saasans of Orissa) ; some others glibly discourse upon 
their clientele ; and yet others announce the quantum of their 
priestly earnings on the day of these deliberations. The oblational 
rice offered by a caste Hindu as food for the Manes on the anniver- 
sary of some ancestor’s death, called the Sraddha oblation, falls, 
as everybody knows, to the lot of the priest by virtue of his priestly 
service rendered in the performance of the obsequial ceremony. 
This oblational rice forms the bulk of a Brahmin’s priestly earnings 
at these ceremonies of ancestral commemoration. But unfortunate- 
ly it always forms the bone of contention among the snarling 
Brahmins of Govindapur, because, whenever they happen to 
earn it jointly through joint labour, they are never seen dividing it 
among themselves peacefully without the aid of some choicest 
idioms which bear a family resemblance to those minted at Billings- 
gate by the glibbest fish-wives who frequent that market. Sometimes 
it is noticed that the division is not finalized without recourse to 
upseemly physical force ; and an equitable settlement has often 
been found to emerge only at the end of a rough scuffle involving 
a few hearty punches in the faces of the clamorous participants 
or some heavy-fisted knocks on their heads efficiently delivered by 
their more muscular brethren. Vultures and carrion-crows are 
often seen hovering in the Indian sky over the carcass of an animal 
thrown in a place unfrequented by human beings ; and the sight 
of these birds generally betokens an animal’s death. When the 
Brahmins of Govindapur set out from their homes at about midday, 
with sandal-paste markings on their faces, snot-rags on their 
shoulders and palm-leaf gamps over their heads, and walk in 
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company along the lanes leading out of Govindapur, their ne.» 
bours have no difficulty in understanding that the whole army 
going to swell a funeral gathering somewhere in the neighbourhood. 


The old Sanskrit scholar, Sibu Pundit, whom the good reader 
met in the fourth chapter of this story and whose thoughts about 
Mangaraj were most dramatically expressed there in extempore 
Sanskrit verses, has his house at the centre of the saasan. Classical 
Sanskrit runs in the blood of his family. Learned scholars have 
testified that his paternal grandfather, the late lamented Trivikram 
Khadanga, could perform the superb feat of reciting wholly from 
memory, with the breakneck swiftness of a leaping cascade, the 
entire Sanskrit grammar of Panini which is the great corner-stone 
of linguistic scholarship in that classical language. It is said 
that if all the copies extant in this world of the six great Sanskrit 
classics named below had been bumnt in a conflagration by an act 
of wanton vandalism or philistinism, the world would pot have 
been any the poorer for the loss, because those great works would 
have been rewritten very accurately from the prodigious memory 
of the late lamented Trivikram Khadanga. The six monumental 
works which would have been So resurrected are : Raghuvamsam 
and Kumarasambhavam of Kalidas ; Kirataarjuneeyam of Bharavi; 
Bhatti Kavya of Bhatti ; Sishupalavadham of Magha ; and Naishadha 
Charitam of Harsha. The learned scholar bad a musical voice 
and used to warble sweetly like a cuckoo a good number of gramma- 
tical songs purporting to be the conjugation of Sanskrit root verbs. 
The house is an abode of Sanskrit learning because it contains not 
only peerless scholars of Sanskrit, but also the pick of Sanskrit lite- 
rature. In a snug corner of the scholarly abode there are three 
wooden trays ; and in them are piled ponderous tomes of musty 
brown palm-leaves which are transcribed with the sacred texts of 
several ancient Sanskrit works. These valuable palm-leaves are 
held together, like festoons, by means of a long string which passes 
through a central hole in each of them. Overlooking these precious 
treasures of ancient learning which are enshrined in the wooden 
trays, the lithographed likenesses of the goddess, Durga, the goddess, 
Saraswati, Lord Ganesh and Lord Jagannath rest against the wall 
and cover a good portion of it like a kind of polychromatic wall- 
paper in the consecrated corner. These lithographs of the gods and 
the goddesses of the Hindu pantheon on the wall and the precious 
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° /mes of palm-leaves underneath receive the homage and venera- 
tion of old Sibu Pundit in the form of the daily ritual of fumigation, 
flowers, sandal-paste and other offerings. The Pundit’s puja 
is performed every day at this private altar in pristine Sanskrit. 
Old Sibu Pundit himself is no mean scholar and is fully worthy 
of his late lamented grandfather, Trivikram Khadanga, the pearl 
of Sanskrit scholarship. Without untying tbe palm-leaf piles which 
are tied up with musty strings in the wooden trays, the grandson 
of Trivikram Khadanga can eloquently deliver from memory 
five chapters at a stretch from Amar Simha’s Amar Kosha, the 
monumental Sanskrit dictionary of synonyms. A collateral 
cousin of the brother-in-law of an agoate uncle of one of Sibu 
Pundit’s cognate grandfathers is known to have gone to Navadweep, 
the celebrated seat of Sanskrit learning in Bengal, studied there the 
subtleties, convolutions, sophistry, casuistry and subterfuge of 
the science called Dialectics (Nyaya) from great tomes of palm-leaf 
(the sacred receptacles of ancient Aryan lore), and become a dialec- 
ticof great renown. The Khadanga family is on all accountsthe 
bastion of Sanskrit learning in the whole saasan and the name, 
“Khadanga”, is a synonym for a repository of classical scholarship. 
In front of the old pundit’s scholarly abode there is a porch with 
a raised m;.d platform under it ; and under this porch assemble 
the Brahmin children of the saasan to study in two sessions every 
day all the forty-one forms of Vedic ritual which every “caste 
Hindu ” is enjoined to perform for the propitiation of the Vedic 
deities. 


A glance at the weavers’ street is a moment’s affair. It is the 
quietest street of Govindapur with the neatest thoroughfare. The 
fertile imagination of some readers may receive here a fillip and 
may make them rush like wind to the conclusion that the weavers 
are by instinct and habit admirably conscious of public sanitation 
and environmental hygiene. We must inform those imaginative 
readers that they will be doing us grave injustice by drawing such 
inferences prematurely, that is, before we have completely said all 
that we have to say about a particular thing. They are no doubt 
free to draw their own independent inferences about men and 
things whom they meet in the course of this story ; but they are 
entreated to do so only after hearing in full from us what we have 
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got to say on those selfsame subjects. We may remind our dear 
readers that we have humbly laid ourselves at their Service, and 
it is therefore our most precious duty to furnish them with as 
complete information as possible about everything which is relevant 
to this story ; and we request that they may be so kind as to take 
advantage of our labours so that the inferences which they might 
draw about various things in this story may have the maximum 
degree of factual correctness and a minimum of personal eccentri- 
city. The good reader is therefore requested here to acquaint 
himself with the correct cause of the tidiness and, cleanliness of the 
weavers’ street. The frontage of the houses is not damp with 
the urine of cows or of calves or with the loose dung of dyspeptic 
bullocks, because the weavers seem to have plenty of professional 
work to do which they do not seem to be inclined to curtail in 
order to enjoy the pleasures that may come out of rearing livestock. 
The unfailing natural wealth which the Indian cattle confer upon 
their owners is their dung. In India a cow may be dry or a bullock 
may be old bones and therefore good for nothing but to be beef, 
or a heifer may be stricken with permanent sterility ; but, use- 
Jess as it is to all intents and purposes, can it ever fail to fill the 
compost pit with a cart-load of dung ? But the weavers have nc 
farm stock even for the humble purpose of enjoying their dung. 
They have therefore no need for compost pits to treasure the riches 
that they do not have. In consequence, the street is not adorned 
with compost pits on either side as the other streets of Govindapur 
are. This is the secret of the neatness and the tidiness of this 
particular street. Instead of compost pits and dupg-hills in front 
of the houses, the weavers themselves ‘are seen pacing along the 
length of the warp stretched in front of their houses between two 
wooden frames at either end. The warp is perched for inspection 
outside the homes before it is carried in to be placed upon the loom. 
The shuttle carrying the weft flicks from side to side through the 
warp, and the rhythm of the flicking shuttle is heard coming from 
the houses when the loom is set in motion. Spindles revolve on 
the perch-like wee verandahs. of the Govindapurian cottages. 
Women spin most of the time and assist the men in weaving by 
twining the weft threads round the bobbin of the shuttle or by 
passing the warp threads through eyelets on wires, called healds, 
so that the men may work the loom to put the weft across the 
warp. Cloth produced in cottages in India, as elsewhere, requires 
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the joint labours of men and women for long hours ; and it is 
therefore not surprising that the weavers of Govindapur have 
neither the time nor the training needed to rear any kind of live- 
stock and fill compost pits with dung. 
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CHAPTER X 
GULLS 


The institution of the Indian village council known as the 
Five or the Panchayat—though that has long ceased to be the 
usual number in practice, and the institution belongs only to the 
*“ Jandlord ”’ type of village—may go back to the same origin as 
our own reeve and four men, who flourish in Canada to this day. 


—Sir Frederick Pollock in his Notes on 
Sir Henry Maine’s Ancient Law. 


Ir the dear reader goes to Govindapur any day he will certainly 


see that the drabness of the weavers’ street, with its two parallel 
rows of lowly dwellings, thatch-roofed and mud-walled, is broken 
by two prominent structures of masonry, which bear a more 
expensive look than the neighbouring hovels because their walls 
and roofs are made of mortar and brick. These two structures, 
which stand close to each other at the deep end of the street, are 
designed for purposes of worship and consecration. One of them 
is the temple dedicated to the deity known as Dadhi Vaman, a 
name that Lord Vishnu has sometimes taken among certain wor- 
shippers at certain shrines. The other may be called the Sanctum 
of the Divine Book where the holy book, Sreemadbhaagavata, 
is consecrated and worshipped just as the diety itself. This sanctum 
is the congregational house of the village where public readings 
of the sacred book are given as a part of the ritual at certain reli- 
gious festivals. It is because theholy book, Sreemadbhaagavata, 
is enshrined in this sanctum in order to be worshipped and read 
for the spiritual edification of the entire community that this congre- 
gational house of the village is called the Bhaagavat Ghar in the 
Orissan countryside. To convey this idea we have called it the 
Sanctum of the Divine Book. It does great credit to the old system 
of the Panchayat rule, under which our ancestors lived, that the 
temple of Dadhi Vaman was built in Govindapur out of the money 
collected by the Panchayat council of the weaver community as 
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penalties from such members of that community as had been 
found guilty of a breach or neglect of the customary law. The 
English-knowing Indian Baboo who may have been brought up 
upon the ideas of Bentham and Austin relating to civil government 
and who may have steeped his mind in the conception of law as 
a peremptory command will perhaps be inclined to look askance 
at the old system of Panchayat Raj or the Rule of the Five ; and 
may say with Sir Henry Maine that the customary law which used 
to be administered by the Council of the Village Elders in India 
was no law at all in the Austinian sense of the word, because it 
could never inflict a penalty called the “ sanction ”” con an offender 
in the event of his disobeying the award of the Council. The 
college-educated Indian Baboo would no doubt cite, in order to 
criticize the old institution of the Panchayat Raj, the observations 
made by Sir Henry Maine in his Lectures entitled “ Village Com- 
munities ”’ delivered at Oxford : “In the almost inconceivable 
case of disobedience to the award of the village council, the sole 
punishment, or the sole certain punishment, would appear to be 
universal disapprobation. And hence, under the system of Bentham 
and Austin, the customary law of India would have to be called 
morality—an inversion of language which scarcely requires to be 
formally protested against”. Again, “ You will see then that the 
English government of India consciously introduced into India 
only one of the conceptions discriminated by the juridical analysis 
of a law. This was the sanction or penalty ; in establishing Courts 
of Justice they of course contemplated the compulsory execution 
of decrees”. We cannot let the Baboo quote Maine any further. 
We must at this point pull the Batoo rather unceremoniously by 
his coat-tails (which sartorial acquisition he owes to his English 
studies) and tell him in a downright fashion that the sanction which 
ensured a compliance with the award of the Panchayat Council 
by every offender tried by it was a very severe one, namely, the 
loss of caste or “ excommunicaticn ”, which meant the offender’s 
total social annihilation in the well-knit and cohesive village com- 
munity. The corporate life of the Indian village being what it is 
even today, it is hard to conceive of a more terrible sanction for 
enforcing the Panchayat law in the old days than the social ostra- 
cization which an offending member of the community had to face 
if he foolishly chose to flout the award of the Panchayat 
Council. 
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But under the present system of civilized jurisprudence, the 
judge, the prisoner and the prisoner’s counsel perform clearly 
defined functions. The learned judge throws his eye all around 
the court room and tells everybody concerned, “The Indian 
Evidence Act is my Bible. It formulates Belief. Induce in me 
a belief in terms of the Act either that A is guilty or that he is 
innocent ”, Mr. A, the accused gentleman who stands in the dock, 
did many interesting things prior to his arrival in the court room. 
He raised something like a smoke-screen, went to B under cover, 
broke B’s skull with a mallet and got rid of the mangled dead 
body by throwing it into the swift current of a river. He has now 
come to stand in the dock with the look of a person who cannot 
say bo to a goose. His counsel, a learned gentleman of the long 
robe, had a tete-a-tete with him already and duly encouraged 
him by saying, ‘No fears, my dear fellow ! The old bloke who 
is trying you for breaking B’s skull is itching to discover, not the 
absolute truth about you, but the technical truth about you which 
is another pair of shoes altogether. I have all the technical truth 
he needs in my pocket, and that is enough to stop his fidgeting. 
But put money in thy purse, my boy ! I know the game which is to 
be played in the court ; and I will play: it up for you and stop the 
whole bother made about you by the Judge and the Public Prose- 
cutor. But put money in thy purse, for that is what I want”. 
This is certainly a greater civilization than the old Panchayat Raj 
where dust could not be so easily thrown into the eyes of the village 
elders, because they knew many things at first hand about their 
neighbours. Ring out the absolute truth, oh, goddess of Law ! 
Ring in the technica! truth ! 


It is curious that words sometimes display a strange anarchy 
of sense as if arbitrariness is the only mode of their existence. 
The symbolic sense of a word can be so startling and fantastic 
that only an uncanny metamorphosis seems to lie as a link between 
the literal and the symbolic senses of that mysterious word. One 
of such mysterious words which have a dual character like Jekyll 
and Hyde is the word ““ weaver ”’ which has both its plain literal 
sense and its impish symbolic sense. It is difficult to say why it 
conveys the meaning of “ moon-calf ”’ when it is used symbolically. 
A dolt is euphimistically called a “ weaver ” in the Oriya language. 
All the wise men of Gotham are facetiously called “ weavers” 
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in Orissa. The English-educated Baboo will perhaps grin in 
approval of the impish use of the word,“ weaver,” and say, “What 
else can those weavers of Govindapur be, if not numskulls, who 
spent the money realized as fines from their erring neighbours to 
build a temple called the Dadhi Vaman temple ? Couldn’t the 
rattle-pates put the money to more sensible uses ? What moon- 
calves they are all ! Jf they had any refinement of mind or the 
slightest touch of civilization, they would have endowed a scholar- 
ship in the name of the Collector of Cuttack to encourage Primary 
Education in the district. They could as well have given him the 
money to build an orphanage which they, as a body of enlightened 
people, might have desired him to name after His Excellency 
the Governor-General of India. But to have built a temple to 
keep some idols in ! What stark nonsense ! Boobies and gulls !” 
We have to remind the dear reader here that this jeering criticism 
lashed at the weavers of Govindapur could have been uttered only 
by the English-educated Indian Baboo of the first decade of this 
century, and as such, the homage paid to the Collector of Cuttack 
by the Baboc must be understood to be a homage paid, not 
to the swadeshi or the TI. A. S. brand of the functionary 
who is now in vogue, (tle game is not worth the candle), but 
to the foreign or the I. C. S. brand, (certainly a better educated 
brand), who was in vogue till the coming of India’s political 
independence. Yet we are afraid that the modern Indian Baboo of 
Republican India too has brought himself up on similar philan- 
thropic fervours and would probably concur tacitly with the view of 
his English-knowing ancestor of the British times that the people 
who could not use public money for anything other than the 
construction of a temple in their village must undoubtedly be 
gulls. To this contemptuous estimate of the mental endowment of 
the weaver elders of Govindapur we humbly desire to give our own 
answer and we shall attempt to defend, if we can, those men 
against the jeers of the Baboo Senior of the British days and the 
Baboo Junior of the present times of the Republic. Our humble con- 
tention is that those denizens of Govindapur who were professio- 
nally weavers and built the Dadhi Vaman temple were not numskulls, 
although the impish word, ‘‘weavers”, denotes, besides professionai 
weavers, all those persons whose skulls are very thick. If it is true that 
the weaver elders of Govindapur were gulls because they built the 
Dadhi Vaman temple with the money of the community, it must 
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equally be true that the clders of every village in Orissa, if not of 
every village in India at large, are all gulls for exactly the same 
reason, no matter which caste they belong to, whether weavers 
or potters or Brahmins or carpenters. For every village in Orissa has, 
like Govindapur, a temple built by the endeavours of the village 
elders, be they Brahmins or farmers or artisans of some description. 
We have already said that those who are gulls are facetiously nick- 
named ‘“weavers” in Orissa. It follows logically that the elders of 
every Orissan village, be they professionally weavers or not, have 
to be called ¢“ weavers” in the facetious sense of the word, 
becauSe they are the builders of the temples in their villages 
and are old fogies on that score. But are these ancient builders of 
the templesin the Orissan countryside to be Sneered at as“‘ weavers,” 
because they built temples in their own villages ? Is it right to 
consider them as gulls and turn up our noses at them in contempt ? 
Before we sniff at them, let us examine the head and front of their 
offence which is the building of temples in their own villages. 


When he is bored or tired of his professional work, the English- 
educated Indian Baboo walks into his club and gets his pals to play 
bridge or billiards or ping-pong with him. If the club does not 
dispel his tedium, he will make himself amiable to his city-bred 
neighbour’s college-educated spinster sister and will go trippingly 
with her to the air-conditioned cinema house of the name of, say, 
“ Casino,” to witness there such modern “‘ Box-office Hits” as 
Three cheers to the Bathing Beauty ot I ove in a Bath Tub or See My 
Hips and Sip My Lips. Yet another way of entertaining himself 
that he sometimes practises is to make a week-end trip to Calcutta 
in quest of an expensive hotel which has such amiable allurements 
as the cabaret and the bar, and, after finding the place, to ask for 
a cock-tail or coca-cola, twine his hand round the waist of a fair 
partner who has decorously painted herself with rouge and lipstick 
and swing with her on the ball-room floor,—an aristocratic pastime 
which is artistically known as ‘“‘ shaking a leg.” We congratulate 
the town-bred Indian Baboo who displays these genial habits 
and accomplishments and we readily give him three hearty cheers 
for being a smart westernized guy. But think for a moment of 
the life of a poor potter or a blacksmith or a carpenter or 2 
farming peasant in a remote Indian village where life is dreary and 
monotonous, with no cinema-houses or clubs or hotels or 
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jewellery-shops or shop-windows to stimulate a mood of holiday- 
making when there is no vocational work to be busy about. Dees 
not a poor cottager need a bit of gaiety and excitement ? Is 
jauntiness a taboo for a village artisan ? Should there be no cakes 
and ale in the poor Indian villages, in spite of the fact that 
ingnorance stalks there and rickety children are born there ? 
The village elders of the old days almost everywhere in India 
decided that life should not be a dreary burden to any one in the 
village, however roughly he may be tossed in this world by his stra- 
itened circumstances. The practical result of this humane decision 
is the crection of a temple ia every village with the common money 
of the entire community. The humane spirit of the weaver elders 
of Govindapur took a practical form which is the building 
of the Dadhi Vaman temple in that village. And what is it that the 
later generations of villagers get out of this temple ? Fear of 
the Lord and reverence for all that is consecrated, of course. A 
religious temper of mind, however faint and unenlightened though, is 
tangibly fostered in the unlettered and uncritical villagers by the 
presence of the deity in the viliage temple. The deity in the temple 
is the protector of the weak and the lowly and the helpless 
against the mighty and the wicked and the high-handed. The Lord 
is benevolent to all those who fold their hands in humility and 
bow to Him with their minds filled with thoughts of His mystery 
and omnipotence. The bronze bells ring in the temple and the 
conches are blown there both in the morning and in the evening to 
announce to the whole village the presence of the Lord amidst all 
men, His limitless benevolence and His all-seeing eye. By 
fostering these ideas in the minds of the villagers, the village 
temple plays its own part in the religious life of the community. 


The social significance of the temple is even more remarkable 
than its religious meaning. On the days of the annual Hindu 
festivals such as the Janmastami, the Radhastami, the Holi 
festival at the Full Moon in the month of Phalgun and the Chandan 
festival in the month of Vysakh, the festivity which the temple calls 
forth in the village is even more widespread and more evident than 
the solemnity of worship or ritual inside the sanctum. The people 
put on their best clothes, eat a few extra dishes with their 
meal, talk more jovially than at other times, play dice or cards 
with their pals and involuntarily get into a holiday spirit amidst 
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the excitement of laughter, jokes, screams and halios of jostling 
crowds, their ecstasy waxing under the stimulus of such pleasures as 
the abundant mastication of pen (betel;, devotional processions 
with music and song, and the coy and chaste glances of young 
women who have coime out of their seclusion into the street to 
do honour to such a gay and privileged occasion. Most of the men 
in the village, both young and middle-aged, crowd into the streets 
and congregate around the temple in holiday attire, not So much 
for religious edification or for the holy purpose of worshipping the 
Lord in His temple as for the very precious and very human satis- 
faction of seeing as many fair women in the festive throng as they 
can contrive to see and in return getting themselves seen by them 
ina spirit of gallant and mutual give-and-take without much violence 
to good manners. The temple is thus the hub of both the social and 
and the spiritual life of the village. Its builders, the village 
elders of the old days, have given their neighbours a precious oppor- 
tunity for mirth, merriment and social rejoicing by building the 
temple in the village to serve as a symbol of the happiness and the 
brotherhood of the entire village community. The English- 
knowing, cinema-visting and ball-room dancing Indian Baboo calls 
the wise builders of these village temples “* weavers ”’ in a facetious 
way and would have us understand that they were all boobies and. 
gulls. Is this verdict fair and proper ? Are not these village 
temples the sacred symbols of the irrepressible jollity and the indes- 
tructible enthusiasm of the poor and the lowly? Were not their 
builders men of insight and understanding who knew the happiness 
of the unhappy and the joy of the usually joyless ? 


As in all other artisan communities, there is among the weavers 
of Govindapur the doyen of their community who acts as their 
patriarchal chief. He is at once the pastor and the headman of the 
community, and it is *ader his stewardship that the community 
strives to preserve the purity of its ancient custom by venerating 
orthodox conduct, particularly when its long-descended tradition 
seems to be in danger of being flouted by new-fangled ideas or 
modernistic modes of behaviour. When a marriage takes place 
within the community or when the bride ceremonially joins the 
household of her husband asa new entrant coming from her parental 
home, the communal chief of every artisan community, called the 
Paramanik in the Orissan countryside, plays a very important part 
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in conducting the nuptia! feast in the bridegroom’s house or in the 
parental house of the girl as the case may be. The brethren of the 
community come to the feast as guests only after receiving from the 
venerable hands of the Paramanik the traditional areca-nut as a 
token of invitation. For rendering this customary service he is 
remunerated by the giver of the feast with a pair of new dhoties 
(loin cloth and the traditional areca-nut, both the presents being 
reckoned as the age-old fee to which he is entitled. When disputes 
within the fold of the community come up to the Paramanik for 
settlement, he convenes the Panchayat Council of the community, 
by summoning every councillor, to hold the necessary deliberations 
conjointly ; and this invitation is effected in the traditional manner 
by giving cach of the councillors’ the ceremonial areca-nut asa 
token of the summons. At every festive gathering of the commu- 
nity, where reception is accorded by the conve 12rs of the assembly 
to the members who attend it under invitation, a floral garland and 
sandal-paste are the customary presents given to every invitee ; 
and in receiving these presents the Paramanik takes precedence over 
all the others as.the most distinguished guest at the conference. It 
is the testimony of his eminence within the community that the 
Paramanik alone is compstent to say grace at a communal dinner 
before the feasting begins, and many a watering mouth has to suffer 
silent anguish until the Paramanik gives the signal to fall on the 
viands by calling out the name of Lord Krishna as the formula of 
grace. The high office of the Paramanik devolves, according to 
time-honoured custom, by the liw of hereditary succession which 
means, in most cases, the law of primogeniture. Itis a kind of 
patriarchal office aud, therefore, descends from the father to the 
son or toun agnate if th°re is no Son, either according to the 
principie of primogeniture or according to the principles of agnate 
succession. 


The present incumbent of the office of the Paramanik amon g 
the weavers of Govindapur is Bhagavan Chand, called more briefly 
“ Bhagia.” It is a pity that. Bhagia is little more than a ninny. 
Being guileless, he is a total stranger to the craftiness, intrigue and 
dissimulation which lurk like a canker in this world. Lost to all 
sagacity and intelligence, he is too simple to guide the brethren of 
his community, as their Paramanik or leader, in their daily business 
of life. He is a miserable numskull and everbody’s dupe. The 
people of Govindapur have fittingly fastened upon him the pitiable 
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nickname of “the weaving duffer.” They hardly conceal in their 
conversation their susceptibility to titter which is daily tickled by 
countless instances of the doltishness of this unworthy chief of the 
weavers. The English-knowing Indian Baboo will now turn to us 
most certainly with a gleam of triumph in his eyes and will bid 
us stop defending the weavers of Govindapur whom he has decided 
to set down as outright gulls. He will knock the bottom out of 
our defence of those poor artisans by telling us firmly and irrefuta- 
bly, “Don’t you pretend to defend the indefensible, dear self- 
appointed pleader of the Govindapurian duffers ! What else are 
these weavers, if not downright gulls, to have made a duffer named 
Bhagia their communal chief just because his father had been their 
previous chief ? People who have no better reason for crowning 
Bhagia as their communal king than that he is his father’s son 
must be dumb driven cattle. Bhagia, the ninny, can lead none but 
gulls or herds or stocks and stones. Contrast this monstrous Indian 
principle of hereditary leadership with the enlightened electoral 
method by which a British M. P. or the President of the U.S.A. is 
elected as a leader of men in those fine and deeply democratic 
countries of the west where a person’s merit is his sole passport 
to eminence. What a gulf of difference between the Mother of all 
Democracies and tradition-bound and privilage-ridden India that 
serves to confirm the truth that East is East and West is West. 
What a pity that the twain can never meet ”’ ! 


This argument of the modern Baboo is indeed unanswerable. 
Our job of holding’ the brief for the Govindapurian weavers must 
necessarily stop here. We yield to the shattering force of the 
Anglicized Baboo Saheb’s argument and can do litite more than 
heave a deep sigh of despair as we behold our defence of those dolts 
tumbling to the ground. The imbecility of the fellows has now 
been established beyond questicn and we dare not argue with the 
Baboo Saheb over what is so plain, At the same time we cannot 
help asking ourselves faintly whetber gulls are not sirutting about 
outside Govindapur too or, rather, outside the community of 
weavers there. As we ponder over this question in silent wonder, 
the words of the sacred Gita (The Word of the Lord) rise to our 
lips and we hear ourselves muttering almost involuntarily :— 


Samodamastapah soucham santosham kshantirarjavam 
Madbhaktischa daya satyam brahmapralrutayastwimah 
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The virtues which are expressly named here as the true Brahminical 
virtues are : control cover all desires, self-restraint or moderation 
in pleasures, piety born of meditation, bodily cleanliness, cheerful 
contentment, deep endurance and guilelessness. The verse makes 
it clear that a true Brahmin is that person who possesses these 
virtues and practises them under all circumstances. The Brahmin 
whose sterling Brahminical virtue is epitomized in these words of 
the Gita is Surely worthy of every Hindu’s homage, genuflexions and 
reverence. But what about the majority of those hereditary 
Brahmins whose Brahminical virtue begins and ends in the fact of 
their having sprung from the loins of a Brahmin ? They abound 
everywhere in the Hindu society today and, taking the holy name 
of “ Brahmin ”” upon themselves, they render priestly service of the 
professional stamp for loaves and fishes. What kind of Brahminical 
priest is he at whose feet most of us bow down in veneration today ? 
Only a song can do full honour to the merit of the wholesome brand 
of modern Brahuminism which is found in abundance all over our 
land today. Let us now mingle our voices, dear good reader, and 
sing the following halleluiah in unison to glorify the ideal Brahmin 
at whose feet most of us do homage : 


Oh God ! how sad the holy Brahmin looks ! 

Learning nil, thick in skull, shy of opening books ! 
Sandal-paste in plenty he wears on his forchead ; 

And very often says with the ready grin of a blockhead, 
“Go to hell with the Trisandhya ! fill me soon with a plethora 
Of fine fish and good gravy, and Bhang that is very fiery.” 


Such is the holy fraud that people do applaud : 
Don’t you call him therefore a toad or Iumpish clod ! 
“ The fraud iS So clear, my fellow very dear ! ” 
He answers and smiles, with no trace of fear ; 

“ Then why do you trumpet my banditry ? 

“I beg now to remain, as things are so plain, 

“ Your own Sweet Sundara Tripathy.” 


The good reader has already been ‘told in the last chapter what the 
Trisandhya means, namely, the three daily prayers and libations 
which the Veda enjoins upona Brahmin. The meaning of Bhang 
is not unknown to the reader, for we have already said in an earlier 
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chapter that it means the milk-punch mixed with the pulp of the 
stimulating leaves of the Indian hemp plant. So the gentle reader 
will now see that Shri Sundara Tripathy, whose holy forehead 
abundantly bears sandal-paste marks as the epitome of his Brahmini- 
cal piety, is asking us nonchalantly, “ My very dear Knight of the 
Order of the Quill ! Are you not really a tedious hack ? Why 
do you waste your energies in proclaiming my banditry which is 
perfectly evident to al ? Iam a humbug,but I don’t care.” Well, 
we bow down to “* sweet Sundara Tripathy ” and desist, as he desires, 
from discussing his stainless Brahminical virtue any further. We 
make a low obeisance to Sri Tripatly on another score too. He 
has sprung from tke loins of a Brahmin ; and we readily do homage 
to his hereditary Brahminism, whatever the critical reader may 
think about the holy man’s scholarly attainments. We have 
authentic sources of information in these matters and we gather 
from these sources that the sophisticated, “cultured” and English- 
knowing Baboo Saheb, who persistently calls the weavers of 
Govindapur gulls and donkeys for accepting the duffer, Bhagia, as 
their consecrated leader, is himself very much in the habit of bowing 
down uncritically at the feet of Sri Sundara Tripathy who is his 
family priest. The reason for the Baboo Saheb’s genuflexions at 
the feet of Sri Sundara Tripathy is that the latter is the hereditary 
priest wnom the Baboo Saheb cannot dispense with when babies are 
born or girls marry in his sophisticated Hindu family and necessitate 
the performance of Hindu religious rites. Sophistication does not 
change or disturb the educated Baboo Saheb’s traditional patterns 
of conduct towards Sri Sundara Tripathy. The critical Baboo, 
who cannot talk of the Govindapurian weavers without a Shrug 
of his shoulders, is strangely uncritical when ke deals with “ sweet 
Sundara Tripathy ” who is his family priest. Dear Baboo Saheb, 
tarry a little and chew the cud over the text, ““ And why beholdest 
thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not the 
beam that is in thine own eye ?”” People who live in glass houses 
should not entertain themselves with the pastime of throwing stones 
at others. If you are a pot yourself, you have no business to call 
the kettle black. It must be agreed, besides, that what is sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander also. Ifthe law of hereditary suc- 
cession is unimpeachable as a law of communal leadership in the 
case of “sweet Sundara Tripatny”, it is equally unimpeachable in the 
case of Bhagia, the ninny of Govindapur. There are great multi- 
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tudes of gulls everywhere in the world as in Govindapur who strut 
about with a specious halo around them of sophisticated Babooism 
and enlightened gentility. It the Baboos had not been gulls, they 
w ould liave seen tke unfathomable gulf that divides ‘* sweet Sundara 
Tripathy ” of the “ fish and Bhang ” fame from the true sage whose 
miraculous touch of learning can act as a spiritual balm and restore 
Light to the eyes of those miserable peopie who are afflicted with 
the blindness of bestial ignorance. 


Ajnyanatin:irandhasya jnyananjana salakaya 
Chakshiwurunmeelitam yenae tasmai sree guravy2 namiah. 


Alas ! such seers are seldom sought and more seldom found in this 
world. But wher they are found, let not the dear reader fail to 
understand tliat the precious name, “Brahmin”, is truly intended to, 
distinguish them and them alone from all the others who noisily lay 
a hereditary claim to that splendid name. 


Merciful Heaven hes given the dolt, Bhagia, an urdiscerning 
woman for a wife whose mental endowment is on a par with that of 
her husband. This fair partner of Bhagia’s earihly lot, who nestles 
passively like a kitten by him in their common journey through 
foul and fair in this world, is a woman of twenty-five whose name 
is Saria. Pear reader, we know for certain that you fondly desire 
at our hands a fuil-iength description of Saria’s physical charms 
and such other kindred themes as her natural grace or unadomed 
loveliness set off by her rustic garb and umsophisticated bearing. 
Look, dear friend, and pay heed to our wise counsel. Learn to 
depend more and more upon your own mental gifts and keep them 
constantly exercised. Then you may have least to look for from 
our hands or from the hands of others, particularly when you 
desire to delight yourself by sweetly contemplating upon the artless 
beauty of a young woman who dwells amidst rural surroundings. 
Saria is childless at twenty-five and therefore “the summer still 
doth tend upon her state.” As an artisan’s wife she lends a helping 
hand to her husband in his trade, in addition to her daily work as a 
housewife ; and coupled with her childless condition, her healthy 
manual work has protracted her youth in a way which is rare among 
most women of ber age in India who efficiently draw upon them- 
selves, by their customs and habits, the impress of premature old 
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age after they are turned of twenty. She looks so artless and feckless 
that the beholder will be touched with spontaneous pity to find 
in her a total unfitness to live safely in this world without being 
propped up by the care, affection and tenderness of her husband. 
Imagine for a moment, dear reader, a bashful young wife in an 
old-fashioned village, who is simple, guileless and gullible ; 
who “loves not wisely, but too well” and therefore uncritically 
clings fast to her husband who, in his turn, is little better than a gull. 
Imagine her as deriving her buoyancy amidst the rough waters 
of life from her dear husband, who, though feckless himself, is 
her life-buoy to buoy her up safely above the waters, by tenderly 
petting her, fondly cooing to her many sweet nothings and com- 
forting her by all other possible methods which tend to alleviate her 
irretrievable curse of childless wedlock. To imagine atl this about 
this couple is, dear reader, to understand a good deal about them. 


They are a pair of gulls united by marriage into a sweet and 
sacred partnership which no earthly adversity or malignancy can 
shatter. The rock of their deep-seated love has a sterling quality 
of endurance and survival. The violent breakers of the sea of 
life beat in vain against this unbudging rock and leave it whole, 
clean and invulnerable. It is a perplexing paradox of life that two 
such weaklings who, being ninnies, can hardly drift for themselves 
in safety in the turbulent waters of life, should together make up 
for themselves the bark of Love whose strength is a challenge to all 
the winds and storms of the sea and which serves them as an _impre- 
gnable moving shelter that can carry them to a safe haven at the end 
of their rough passage. They are hardly seer separated from each 
other even for a little while. No tiff or sullenness ever dims their 
bliss which is born of the tenderest and the purest conjugal love. 
Neither of the couple has known a moment of chillness or of cloying 
sickness in their love in the whole course of a decade of blemishless 
married life. They fondly help each other in doing their work at 
home and there is perfect harmony and concord between the two at 
every step in the daily business of their lives. When Bhagia works 
his loom, his dear wife winds the yarn round the wooden bobbin 
Or treats a spool of thread with some stiffening material such as 
starch, or works the spinning wheel. When gentle Saria cooks 
the rice, her beloved husband helps her by pouting his lips and 
blowing hard through his mouth the smouldering cinders of th 
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clay oven till his eyes water profusely under the effect of blinding 
smoke. fie carries water into the kitchen and keeps it within an 
arm’s reach of his wite when he finds her cooking the meal. Taunting 
critics of Govindapur, who pride themselves on their superior 
intelligence, often amuse themselves by tittering over the sipmlicity 
and naivety of the wedded life of this harmless pair. They make 
free use of the epithets, “ dull” and “‘ gull ”, to distinguish the 
weaver couple whenever the conversation turns on them. But 
we do not hesitate to conclude that those scoffers have absolutely 
no conception of the blemishless purity with which the flame of 
conjugal love shines in the hearts of Bhagia and Saria. Their 
conjugal bliss comes near to what Milton meant when he made 
Adam melt into the tenderness of the fond epithets which he 
showers upon sleeping Eve, ““ My fairest, my espoused, my latest 
found, Heaven’s last best gift, my ever new delight ”. The wedded 
love of this weaver couple is so profoundly sacred that its signi- 
ficance can come home to us only through the solemn piety of the 
celebrated apostrophe in Book Four of Paradise Lost .— 


Hail wedded Love, mysterious Law, true source 
Of human offspring, sole propriety, 

In paradise of all things common else. 

By thee adulterous lust was driven from men 
Among the bestial herds to range, by thee 
Founded in Reason, Loyal, Just, and Pure, 
Relations dear, and all the charities 

Of father, son, and brother first were known. 
Far be it, that I should write thee sin or blame, 
Or think thee unbefitting holiest place, 
Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets, 

Whose bed is undefiled and chaste pronounced, 
Present, or past, as saints and patriarchs used. 
xX X xX X Sleep on, 
Blest pair ; and O yet happiest if ye seek 

No happier state, and. know to know no more. 


God whose will is mysterious has given this fond couple 
nothing to pet and fondle and treasure as the seal of their marriage. 
Futile pining for motherhood has led Saria to pitiful artifices and 
fanciful consolations. She has learnt to pip all ker tenderness 
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and affection of the maternal stamp upon a fond pet which has 
been living with her like a sweet child. This imperfect solace of 
her unfulfilled longing is a milch cow which the languishing weaver- 
wife tremulously calls, with tears in her eyes, her own sweet daughter, 
Neto. The cow is Saria’s apple of the eye and her sole talisman 
against the curse of insanity which childless wedlock often brings 
down tragically upon weak-nerved women. The sweet pet fills 
the thoughts of its mistress day and night. The caresses which 
Neto receives daily from its fond mistress are such a surfeit that 
they would have irreparably spoilt a child, son or daughter, if 
poor Saria had one. When the cow is untethered, it does not 
stay away from its mistress and instinctively nesties itself close to 
her to be fondled and caressed. The two are so used to be physi- 
cally close to each other that the mistress becoines impatient and 
restless if the cow has been out of her sight for a few minutes. 
She then calls out loudly the name of her pet, “* Neto-lo, Neto-lo ”, 
until her “ daughter ” answers the maternal summons by bellow- 
ing, “ Hum-Mah, Hum-Mah ”, and runs to its “ mother” to lick 
her caressing hand with its big tongue. The “ mother ”, Saria, 
gently runs her fingers over the head of her “ daughter” and 
with tears in her eyes, prattles many sweet nothings to fondle the 
dear “child”. Sometimes the cow. displays its naughtiness by 
boldly dipping its snout in the contents of the eating bowl of its 
mistress in order to snatch a morsel of soused rice. Saria pretends 
to be cross at this impudence and affects to correct her naughiy 
“daughter” by scolding it and slapping its face by way of corporal 
punishment. The truth of this game is that the fond hand of the 
woman caresses the face of the beloved cow under the pretext of 
slapping it in anger. Having caressed rather than slapped the 
face of the cow, Saria rebukes the bold creature by saying, ““ You 
glutton ! Keep off”. In the rainy months, when the nights 
are warm and grass grows thickly all around the houses and over 
ridges and banks, mosquitos become a great scourge both to the 
people and to their livestock in the marshy villages. On damp and 
warm nights, Saria fumigates the shed which is the resting place 
of Neto by lighting there a smoky fire. The smoky fuel, a mixture 
of chaff and dried cow dung, which is thus burnt by Saria, serves 
$ an insecticide to destroy the mosquitos ; and it prevents also 
fresh Swarms of blood-sucking pests from making inroads into the 
dwelling place of the beloved cow. 
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Neto is a very pretty cow which has the noble look that indi- 
cates a good stock. It has brought forth its first calf which is 
now a couple of months old. The cow is black of body except for 
the white spot on its face which is of the size of a man’s palm. 
Learned people say that a black cow with a white spot on its face 
brings to its owner an affluence of good things in this world. Neto’s 
horns, which are thin, curve slightly to the front. The tail is long, 
straight and narrow, with a fine bunch of black hair danglipg so 
close to the ground that it almost sweeps it as the cow moves about 
gracefully. The ridge of its back dips slightly, and the fiat part 
of the back measures about a foot breadthwise. The haunches 
are prominent and remarkably broad, and the hump is like a 
small ash gourd with a slight droop at the rear. Lighter than the 
swing of the broad haunches is the swaying of the abundant and 
velvety dewlap of the cow as it moves. The teats are as Stout as 
the strong cord of straw which ploughmen use for making 
hampers for seeds, and the udder is a rich and roomy receptacle 
of abundant milk. Meto is not huge and tall like a cow of the 
Kalinga breed or of the Sindhi stock. Though it is of medium 
height, its milk-yielding capacity is great, because the physical 
well-being that it finds under Saria’s loving care has stored abundant 
vitality in its body. Its ample udder is indeed a cornucopia of 
milk. The riches stored there are like those described by divine 
Kalidas in Raghuvamsam where the udder of Nandini, sage 
Vasishta’s Heaven-born cow, is pictured as Payodhareebhoota 
chatussamudrah. One day, while Mangaraj was sitting in great 
state surrounded by all his admirers of whom he is the noble bene- 
factor and princely patron, the whole solemn assembly 
quite audibly thought that the daily yield of milk from Neto’s 
great udder must be not less than five seers. Discerning Mangaraj 
thoughtfully heaved a long sigh and moaned out these deep and 
pensive notes: 


“ Ram ! Ram ! . Where is this strange world going at last ? 
How odd that that ass of a weaver should fatten upon the milk of 
that quees of cows ! It’s too good, upon my soul, too good for 
him ”. 


It is generally said by wags in the villages that when the sky 
ialls, the end comes at the end first. This surely sounds like a 
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riddle worthy of the sphinx. The plain sense is that when the 
thunder falls with a crash on a house, it is the top of the house 
which was last built, “ the end of the house ”, that first suffers 
destruction under the mighty blow. This is a far cry from the 
delightful occupation of catching the larks which certain cheerful 
optimists will undertake in the fancitul event of the sky falling upon 
them. Bhagia being childless, the line of the descendants of his 
house has obviously come to an end. He is now facing the calamity 
called “ the end of his house ”, because the curse of childlessness 
has afflicted his marriage and rendered him the last link in the 
line of the family. The thunder seems to be rumbling now over 
the head of this last member of the house. His father, Govinda 
Chandra Chand, was an important and efficient man in the village. 
No Panchayat council of the weaving community ever met and 
deliberated without Govinda Chandra on the panel. This was 
true not only of the Panchayat Council of Govindapurian weavers, 
but also of the councils of like nature in several villages in the 
neighbourhood. Govinda’s wisdom was a blessing in the village 
when occasions of great import arose in the lives of his neighbours. 
If a neighbour was confronted with the village postman whose bag 
contained a letter witli its postage unpaid or underpaid, the man, 
becoming fear-stricken and totally upset on knowing that he was 
the addressee, never ventured to come out of the house unless 
brave Govind hurried to his rescue to settle the matter with the 
postman and take delivery of the problematic letter on behalf of 
his affrighted friend. There were similar other afflictions which 
befell his neighbours at times ; and Govind used to resolve the 
crisis every time very efficiently with infallible understanding and 
vision. For instance, when the Process Peon of the District 
Munsiff’s Court, which has territorial jurisdiction over Govindapur, 
arrived in the village with a summons issued by that court to a 
neighbour requiring him to appear before the ° Honourable Court ” 
as a witness in a Small Causes Suit, a shivering fit suddenly seized 
the limbs of the poor man and instantaneously affected his speech 
and temperature. Needless to say that the invariable remedy for 
this abrupt ague was the arrival of Govinda Chandra who, being 
an oracle, knew what was to be done to meet the crisis. That old 
mentor, though a weaver by trade, never wove cloth himself. He 
had no time for that, and, besides, his hands were too aristocratic 
to touch the loom. His professional work consisted in stocking 
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and selling in the shandy of Govindapur the cloth woven by his 
professional brethren of whom he was the respected leader. He 
was also the sole supplier of hand-loom cloth to the visiting clothiers 
from the nearby towns. This stock-broker’s work brought him 
quite a great deal of profit and prosperity. The gossips of Govinda- 
pur loved to associate the name of Govinda Chandra with pots of 
money. We must say that their fond estimates cf the elder weaver’s 
wealth were the evidence of a deep-seated human longing which 
is universal. For the fondest longings of every man pin themselves 
upon two endlessly dear things—a long life that he fancies he 
will live and the long purse that he fancies his neighbour has. 
Whatever all that may be, it is a fact that Govinda Chandra made 
quite a good lot of money by thrift and intelligence. When the old 
Jand-owning family of the Baghasinghs of Ratanpur, a fine specimen 
of the country gentry of Orissa, sank into poverty under a groaning 
load of debt, many acres of fertile paddy fields, which that family 
owned and which had been shackled with several mortgages, had 
to be sold. Down at the lower end of Govindapur and within a 
stone’s throw from the street is a rent-free, though not revenue-free, 
stretch of fields measuring six manos and eight gunthos in area 5; 
and, of the many slices of the family estate which the Baghasinghs, 
the finest flower of the landed aristocracy of Orissa, sold this was 
one. The purchaser of this superlatively fertile domain was old 
Govinda Chandra himself. The supremacy of the old man was such 
that he was deemed a jewel and a potentate among the weavers—a 
kind of Nawab of Golconda. His acquisition of six manos and 
eight gunthos is So matchless in fertility that it may be regarded as 
six manos and eight gunthos of the gold fields of Kolar. This bed rock 
of gold is now the absolute property of late Govinda Chandra’s only 
son and heir, Bhagavan Chand. The fertility of this golden domain 
is derived from the alluvial deposits of silt left by the rain water as 
it finds its way into the holding after running through the street and 
carrying in the process the garbage piled up under the eaves of the 
houses all along its route. As the muddy stream courses through 
the byways of the village, it washes the tops of the compost pits 
and gets laden with such things as the dung of the cattle, the odds 
and ends thrown out from the Govindapur kitchens and a sprinkling 
of putrefying hay and thatch. This medley of animal matter and 
vegetable matter, which is washed into this precious holding by.the 
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rains, leaves annually a thick crust,by way of surface dressing, over the 
earth of the six manos and eight gunthos. The people of Govindapur 
fly into raptures to a man whenever they speak of this land which 
Bhagia owns ; and they are often heard to smack their lips while 
feasting their eyes upon the bumper crop of the special class of 
paddy known in Orissa as the Rabona which is harvested annually 
from this holding. It is indeed a land that overflows with milk 
and honey, and never need it fear Nature’s vagaries like drought 
or flood. Tts average annual yield of paddy is not less than eight 
bharans per mdno. Being a weaver and not a farmer, Bhagia has 
decided that his life’s toil should be done with the loom rather 
than with the spade cr the ploughshare. So he has leased out his 
rich inheritance to a farming tenant and receives from him a paddy 
rent of five bharans and fifty nautis for each mano of the land. 


Bhagia is a dolt with abundant kindliness and humanity in his 
heart. No beggar is ever turned away empty-handed from his door. 
Whenever Hoary Mangala, the granite goddess of Govindapur, 
receives from her devotees the occasional honour of noisy worship 
which fills the whole village with processions and music, or when 
the anniversary of the death of old Govinda Chandra comes round 
every year or when the new grain of the year is ritually cooked and 
tasted in the house on an auspicious day, Bhagi Chand would 
not let the day pass without giving the brethren of his community 
a hearty taste of his warm hospitality. He is the mark of many 
pleasantries occasioned by his artlessness and imbecility ; but he 
is no one’s enemy either in the village or anywhere else, because 
his manner of life clashes with nobody’s and he comes in nobody’s 
way in the world. He lives with his wife a life of seclusion far from 
the strife of the world. Whenever there is a noisy scuffle or squabble 
in the village and angry crowds sniff and snarl in the street, the 
couple shut themselves inside the house by closing the front door, 
and draw themselves into the shining shell of their sweet conjugal 
affection as if they were a pair of frightened tortoises. What need have 
they to halloo with the madding crowd in this world or run franti- 
cally like a pack of hounds after earthly splendour or waste their 
time and souls in worshipping the Hydra-headed monster of Ambi- 
tion when they are a world unto each other of sweetness and repose? 
The tumult of the Vanity Fair cannot touch their blessed souls, because 
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their peace is almost full, though not to the brim absolutely. No 
mortal’s cup of happiness or repose can ever be full. The earthly 
happiness of man is never compiete and can never be So, because 
it 1s so ordained by Heaven. Something of our earthly lot as 
human beings is common to all of us in a very real and very moral 
sense, whether we are great or small, high or low, successful or 
vanquished, clever or foolish, eminent or obscure. This inescap- 
able common factor of everyone’s destiny on this earth is that 
our life is a compromise with imperfection. We may be mighty 
fine fellows ; but perfection is not given to us by Heaven in any- 
thing that we possess as mortals. Has not immortal Kalidas said 
that the Maker of the universe is averse to the principle of concen- 
tration of all His great gifts in any one single mortal ? Has our 
Maker ever showered all His blessings upon any single child of His 
on this earth? Does not this mean that it is the will of the Creator 
that not even the most richly endowed mortal should taste during 
his earthly existence complete bliss (or, to use a theological name, 
Heaven), which, being ultimate, absolute, perfect and pure, is not 
on this earth and in this world ? The words of the immortal poet 
bear out this melancholy view of our earthly lot : — 


Praayena saamagryavidhow gunanaam 
Parangmukhi viswasrujah pravrutti. 


We nejid not waste words here by saying that the weaver couple, 
blessed though they are, are not an exception to the Law which 
governs the earthly destiny of all mortals. Their bliss is not com- 
plete and therefore not perfect nor final nor pure. They are not 
in possession of Heaven upon. this imperfect earth. 
cd 

The lacuna in their fill of happiness is one of which neither 
Bhagia nor his wife ever speaks to anybody in the world. Their 
habit is not to utter their sorrow before their neighbours, because 
they are too shy to do So. But.we are gifted, dear reader, with 
remarkable insight which resolves many mysteries. We can read 
the thoughts‘ of persons, not by the exercise of occult powers, but 
by proceeding a posteriori from their outward actions to the silent 
strife of their souls. At the“ sixth day ” ceremony of purification 
after neighbour Rukuni-Ma’s young daughter-in-law was brought 
to bed of her first child, many women were present to pay their 
compliments to the young mother in the customary way. Saria 
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too went there, saw the new child at the breast of the new mother 
and came home immediately, instead of staying by the child-bed 
till the distribution of the customary pancakes to the assembled 
womenfolk. After coming home, she told her husband that she 
had a griping pain in the chest and went to bed that night without 
tasting food. She was restless in bed all through the night, tossing 
on her aching sides right and left. Her face burnt with the heat 
of her tears and sighs till the moroing lighted up the sleepless bed. 
Her husband tried to comfort her that night by whispering to her 
the need for the resignation of oneself to the Will of Heaven. 
He asked, “ Why cry for what God is not pleased to give ?” 


Saria’s belief in miracles and talismans is deepening of late 
more and more. She fasts often these days for holiness ; and her 
observance of religious festivals and her holy fasts have both 
acquired a new intensity and a new frequency. She has begun 
earning religious merit by purifying herself every day in the morning 
and at nightfall at the sacred feet of the granite deity of Govinda- 
pur. Hoary Mangala is sought by people, just as lawyers and 
doctors are, whenever those devotees find themselves in some dis- 
tress. When somebody is taken ill in Govindapur, he becomes 
a client at two places, namely, the village physician’s door and 
Hoary Mangala’s shrine under the banyan tree. When somebody 
has thrown himself into the current of litigation, whether civil or 
criminal, he becomes a client similarly at two places, namely, the 
lawyer’s door in Cuttack and Hoary Mangala’s shrine. It has 
often been observed that if a little child toddles up to Saria’s door- 
step from some neighbour’s house while she is working the spinning 
wheel or winding the thread round the big wooden spool, she 
involuntarily stops the work because her hands suddenly become 
limp and her eyes become filled with blinding tears. On days of 
holy festiva’s, such as the new moon or the full moon day of certain 
Hindu months, Saria draws a heavy sigh over the sweets or the 
pudding she has made in her kitchen to mark the occasion. She 
is generally loath to touch any dish on these days, however delicious 
though it may be. She tastes no food on such occasions until her 
husband sweetly implores her to resign herself to the Will of God 
and eat what He has given so that she may live and do His Will. 
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CHAPTER XI 
GOBARDHAN JENA 


You shall also make no noise in the streets ; for for the watch 
to babble and talk is most tolerable and not to be endured. 


—Much Ado about Nothing (Act III, Sc. 3) 


Wir four hundred to five hundred paces from the weavers’ 
street lies, nestled amidst the corn fields and the trees of Govinda- 
pur like a camp of the Beduin Arabs in an Arabian oasis, the small 
cluster of thatched dwellings known collectively by the name of 
Domopoda. Though it lies isolated from the corpus of Govindapur, 
the cluster of these dwellings is not a village by itself and is reckoned 
in official records as an integral part of that.principal village. 
Such an outlying fragment of a principal village is termed a “hamlet” 
in the cutchery language of India. The community known as 
Domo in Orissa are a class of “ the untouchables ” in this land ; 
and the group of their dwellings, known by the name of Domopoda, 
isa “ hamlet ” which belongs, for the purposes of Revenue adminis- 
tration, to the main village of Govindapur. In addition to some 
ten Domo families, the chowkidar of Govindapur, Sri Gobardhan 
Jena, who is a Domo himself, dwells in this hamlet of Domopoda. 
The chowkidar, who serves as the official link between the village 
of Govindapur and the police station at Kendrapara which has 
territorial jurisdiction over that village, is familiarly known in the 
village and outside by the shorter and more intimate name of 
Gobara Jena. An ancestor of his was the grantee in the old days 
of a jagir for his services as a chowkidar ; and Gobara Jena, 
the present incumbent of the hereditary office, enjoys that gift 
which is one and a half manos of good paddy-yielding arable, 
The jagirs of Orissa, granted by the Maharatta rulers to their 
functionaries who were connected with the village administration 
of those times, correspond to the land tenures known in South 
India as Service Inams. In addition to the chowkidar’s jagir 
which is his official remuneration for the performance of his police 
duties, Gobara Jena is rewarded annually by every household of 
Goxvindapur, in the month of com-reaping, with a bundle of sheaves 
of ripe corn which always happens to be so bulky that it is seen 
being carried home only upon his head supported by the strong 
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muscles of his thick neck. This annual gift has the sanction of old 
custom ; and, therefore, it always seems to be winked at or made 
light of by the officials of the Anti-Corruption Branch of the Police 
Department who work the law that makes the acceptance of 
any kind of “ illegal gratification ” by a “government servant” 
punishable. 


Chowkidar Jena carries out his police duties in the village with 
great efficiency and devotion. His ceaseless vigilance and patrol 
in the night prevent burglaries and thefts in the village. The 
annual incidence of these crimes in Govindapur, however, amounts 
to half a dozen cases of housebreaking on the average. But this 
does not point to the good chowkidar’s laches. The night on which 
a house is burgled is always found to be, as if so ordained by the 
mysterious will of God, identically the one when chowkidar Jena 
is unavoidably absent at Govindapur, having been compelled on 
the previous afternoon to leave the village on urgent business which 
he, as the chief of the Domo community, was suddenly called upon 
to perform at some other village far away. How can he prevent 
a crime on Such a night when he is not physically present in the 
village to do so ? He patrols the village most vigilantly and dili- 
gently throughout the night ; and the nocturnal patrol is performed 
with a special skill and technique which have become a profound 
mystery to all the people of Govindapur, because they have never 
been able to discover, with the help of the ordinary testimony of 
their senses, the chowkidar’s habit of exercising either his legs or his 
voice for the evident purposes of physical motion or oral challenge, 
although patrolling ordinarily means these two operations. Chowki- 
dar Jena is particularly conscious of the burglar’s natural proclivity 
to show him a clean pair of heels if he-is vociferously challenged 
in the old conventional way. The intelligent sentinel pays special 
heed to the psychology of housebreakers and other nocturnal 
prowlers and tactfully avoids delivering to them audible oral 
challenge. He has wisely decided to take no chances with any 
malefactor who is at large in the night, because he knows that by 
challenging the fellow loudly in the course of his beats he cannot 
have a more satisfactory consequence than a brief view of a clean 
pair of heels of the criminal. 


Captious people are heard whispering everywhere in this 
land that all the employees of the Police Department, whether 
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chowkidars or constables or head-constables or offcers (of both 
the non-gazetted and the gazetted variety), are accustomed to 
have their palms constantly greased. Who can know the truth in 
such deeply mysterious matters except Lord Jagannath ? But 
we know that though tigers generally eat cows in this predatory 
world at the behest of Nature, there are certain weeping vegetarian 
tigers which do not go near a cow at all even if the latter is in a 
hurry to commit suicide by surrendering itself unconditionally 
to one of those saintly beasts. Jena is similarly an exceptional 
village policeman comparable with one of those gentle tigers of 
the herbivorous variety. He must be deemed to be totally innocent 
of stretching his palm to be greased, in spite of the fact that captious 
men shake their heads and make up a catalogue of the different 
sources of the chowkidar’s income which, they say, are not all 
virtuous. They point out that in addition tc the annual bundle 
of corn sheaves collected at the harvesting time from every house- 
hold in the village, the chowkidar claims certain things from the 
people as if they were his undisputed perquisites. For instance, 
he collects a new dhoti (loin cloth) from each of the two families 
which may have come to be joined by the tie of marriage ; and 
the cloth thus received by the chowkidar is more a levy than a 
gift. When the paddy crop fails due to drought, the chowkidar 
is remembered by the generous village elders of Govindapur by 
payment of a “‘ money dole” which serves to relieve his family 
from the famine which follows the drought. WhEken a person weds 
in the village, the chowkidar receives a tip from the family of that 
person, the payment under such circumstances being considered 
as an indisputable imposition under the customary law of the 
community. When there occurs a death in the village due to 
snake-bite or drowning, or when somebody’s house is burgled 
or when some valuable article is lost by some person in Some other 
way, Gobara Jena charges the bereaved family or the loser of the 
property one rupee as his rightful fee for performing his journey 
on foot to the Police Station at Kendrapara to lodge the 
First Information Report. It sometimes happens thata poor 
and stupid neighbour of Gobara gets into trouble with 
the Police when they clap him up in “ custody ” on 
suspicion that he has had a finger in the pie of some 
very petty pilferage. Gobara is always very compassionate 
towards such a neighbour in distress, goes to the police 
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station, pulls some mysterious strings there and miraculously 
rescues the miserable man from the purgatory of “* Police 
torture” by applying some unknown technique of deliverance. 
The fee which he charges the poor man’s family for obtaining his 
release and which that distressed family gratefully pays the gallant 
rescuer, Gobara, in advance while the poor wretch is still in the 
hands of the Police, is a very modest trifle and is generally ‘‘movable 
property” such as an eating vessel of bronze or a water-pot of 
brass. This is eloquent testimony of the fact that Gobara Jena 
is an influential chowkidar whose voice counts a lot at the police 
station. His efficiency is held in high esteem there by his official 
superiors. He presents himself at the police station once every 
month, as obliged by the law, to acquaint the Police officer in 
charge with the “‘law-and-order position” in the village. This 
monthly call at the Police station is paid by the chowkidar not 
with empty hands, because his perfect manners and culture are 
too good to make it possible for him to commit that kind of caddis 
discourtesy towards his official superiors. He carries with him 
from the village, on the day when he “puts in ” his monthly appear- 
ance at the Police station, suitable presents for the Munshi Baboo 
(Police clerk or “ writer”), the head-constable and the Police 
constables and earns from them a well-deserved appreciation 
of his good manners. The presents usually carried by the well- 
bred chowkidar to his Police masters are a heavy bunch of bananas 
or plantains, a few sweet gourds and a few fresh pumpkins or a 
good fat hen sometimes. 


Jena’s nocturnal duty of patrol keeps him So breathlessly 
busy that he does not have any time at all to eat his meal at night 
in the privacy of his own house. He is compelled to turn to the 
villagers for their co-operation and active sympathy. They have 
made themselves responsible for providing him with the last meal 
of the day in their own homes. This responsibility devolves 
upon every householder in the village in due time by the principle 
of rotation, and every one has to bear his own share of the common 
burden. Jena precisely knows the house from which he is to 
receive his meal on a given night under the operation of the rotating 
disc, if we may so describe this distributive system. He calls at 
the house early in the-evening in advance and, to prevent mistakes, 
reminds the household of their obligation under the “rotating 
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disc” system by asking them not to bother about him beyond 
plopping a handful of rice for his sake into the family cooking 
pot when it simmers over the fire. If this modest meal is not 
provided by a particular household, either due to the illness of 
the housewife or due to her monthly cycle of “ poilution ” which 
keeps her out of the kitchen, Jena makes a note of the defaulting 
house and subjects it to his policy of “non-cooperation ” or 
“ boycott ” by way of protest. For he is a man of strict principles 
and can devise policies of a great variety to work out those principles. 
His policies are always practised with firmness and success. In 
pursuance of his policy of “‘ non-cooperation ”, he black-lists the 
defaulting house and instantaneously withdraws his protection 
of it against burglars that same night. The burglars are very 
clever and observant people who jump at opportunities with great 
alacrity. Nothing in this world can conceal from them the fact 
that the great chowkidar’s displeasure has fallen upon a particular 
house on a particular night and that he is, therefore, not interested 
in protecting it in the course of his patrol that same night. They 
will not let the opportunity slip away and will surely break into 
the unfortunate house, undeterred by the fear of the able chowkidar. 
If the fellows do not find anything precious or worthwhile in the 
house, they help themselves to a few fat sweet gourds or to a tall 
bunch of green plantains gathered from the back-garden of the 
defenceless house. In the alternative they sometimes reap and 
carry away a bit of the ripe paddy crop from the fields which belong 
to the unprotected family. If the rascals cannot lay their hands 
on any kind of property of the family, they will not go back to 
their hide-outs without breaking the wooden prop of the defence- 
less house which, standing on the front verandah, supports the 
thatched roof. The wrath of the chowkidar, like the wrath of 
the granite goddess, Hoary Mangala, is never ineffective or inconse- 
quential. Unhappy events take place in every offending house 
with such swiftness and suddenness that only a few hours of the 
night generally divide its crime from its punishment. 


Gobara commences his patrol every night after eating his 
meal in some neighbour’s house as per the “ rotating disc”. This 
duty of noctumal watch is performed by him with exemplary 
thoroughness in a masterly imnanner. After his meal at his host’s 
house, he belches heavily and trudges home back down the lane, 
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not in silence, but languidly moaning out his drowsy formula, 
“ Neighbours, beware ! Village folk, vigilant be !”. The sinking 
tone in which this warning is delivered has a certain numbness 
about it which clearly reveals that a slumber is choking the chowki- 
dar’s speech. The drowsy notes of his cry break faintly the still 
silence of the night and fall upon the ears of the little babies in 
ike arms of their mothers like the strains of 


“ Rock-a-bye-baby on the tree-top, 
When the wind blows the cradle will rock ”’. 


The lullaby-like chant of the drowsy chowkidar with its gentle 
rhythm bas the effect of sending the crying babies of Govindapur 
to the land of Nod, which consequently brings great relief to the 
tired mothers who could not quiet the young ones with their own 
tonis in the bed. Gobara continues his patrol even after reaching 
his bed, with slumber sealing his spirit. But this part of the patrol, 
which knows no remission at any moment, proceeds during the 
remainder of the night with a sound which very much resembles 
the sound of a man’s snoring and snorting. The people of Govinda- 
pur have never been able to understand with satisfaction and 
approval the fine art of this mysterious patrol which their chowkidar 
so ably practises every night. 


Gobara’s lowly station in life—he is the watchman of the village 

and is described in the language of Government cutcheries as a 
“ village servant ”—makes it difficult for us to unravel the mystery 
that he is worth some thousands and enjoys a competence which 
is astonishingly liberal for a petty chowkidar. Envious people of 
Govindapur could not conceal their glee even with the help of 
their crocodile tears when once their chowkidar got entangled 
in the sinuous coils of criminal law as a result of his incrimination 
in a case of dacoity alleged to have been committed on a certain 
night in the house of one Bhubani Sahu, a rich oilman of the neigh- 
bouring village of Makhanpur . Of the eight persons who were 
arrested by the Police in that case, we are sad to report that Gobara 
Jena was one. A confession was made to the Police by one of the 
eight accused persons, a Pana whose name was Dikadia, that the 
dacoity had been engineered by “ chowkidar Gobara ” and that 
he was actually the receiver and the seller of the booty. It was 

further confessed by Dikadia that Gobara was the prime mover and 

principal strategist in ten or twelve other cases of housebreaking. 
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The envious neighbours of Gobara say that the chowkidar acted 
quick as lightning after Dikadia’s confession and dealt effectively 
with the Munshi Baboo (the Record Keeper) of the police station. 
The result of a timely lubrication of the creaking machinery of 
the Law, these envious people incessantly whisper, was that the 
Munshi’s greased palm travelled into his pocket with a load of 
currency notes amounting to two hundred and fifty rupees and 
Gobara Jena, the supplier of the grease, won his liberty and 
walked out of the police station triumphantly with the strut of 
a free citizen. 


The sterling virtues of Gobara such as his intelligence, efficiency 
and resourcefulness have won for him the highest esteem of our 
hero, Ramachandra Mangaraj. The Samant cannot get through 
his business in his cutchery room unless he is assisted by the 
efficient chowkidar both in the morning and the evening every day 
with counsel and deliberation. Many people of Govindapur 
have seen the two men sitting together in the silence of midnight, 
evidently emplcyed in a tete-a-tete. Many Pana families are 
living within the zamindary taluk of Fatehpur Sarshand. They 
are, as we have already said, an “ untouchable” community in 
Orissa. The Panas of Fatehpur Sarshand in particular are sus- 
pected generally to be living on crime. It is said th t they have 
chosen theft, dacoity and banditry as the chief means of kceping 
their pots boiling. This general report is corroborated by their 
long and intimate connection with the police station and the jail 
almost every year. Gobardhan Jena’s nobility of instinct and 
commendable neighbourliness are seen in action when some Fana, 
who is a muscular male, goes to the jail to serve a senterce of 
imprisonment for obvious juristic reasons. During the period 
of the brawny male’s imprisonment, Gobara takes care of his 
helpless wife and children and gets some paddy doled out to them 
as a free bounty from the granary of Mangaraj. This manifesta- 
tion ‘of Gobara’s humanitarianism has always evoked sinister 
comments from his captious neighbours who, we are sure, 
are by habit malicious. The Samant’s benevolence itself is 
subjected to several ugly interpretations and conjectures by these 
vermin: who are adept in the idle occupation call¢d ¢“ motive- 
h nting of a motiveless malignity ”. 
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ASURA DEEGHI 


A party of ducks to this pond would repair, 

To feast on the green water-weeds that grew there : 
Indeed, the assembly would frequently meet 

To discuss their affairs in this pleasant retreat. 


The Pond, a poem by 
Jane Taylor 


THe great reservoir of water from which perennial benefit is 
drawn by the people of Govindapur, their cattle and their crops all 
the year round is a tank of enormous size, Asura Deeghi by name, 
which measures about two hundred acres over the surface of the 
water. Tradition says that once upon a time there stood in the 
water, projecting up above the surface, sixteen ornamental porches 
of stone. The invisible hand of Hoary Mangala was waved lazily 
east to west and there came a deluge over the sixteen pcrches, not 
lazily like that hand, but suddenly like the bolt in the clouds. The 
torrent swallowed up the stone arches, and they, are now believed to 
be lying under the unfathomed waters of the tank. The granite 
goddess of Govindapur did not like the sight of the granite arches 
standing defiantly above the water, and she decreed that they 
should permanently lie unwept, unhonoured and unsung in a watery 
grave. The earthen embankment, which runs round the edge of 
the water like an enormous battery around a big battle field, rises, 
with its broad top and well-filled sides, ten or twelve cubits above 
the margin of the water where cranes and herons may be seen going 
through t heir patient vigils for the finned treasures. We confess we 
are unable to throw any light on the history of this great tank, its 
genesis and the engineering talent of its ‘ Construction Engineer.” 
We can only record here what we have heard, by way of authentic 
testimony in these matters, from the revered lips of the hoary grand- 
father of Govindapur, gaffer Ekadasia, who is turned of ninety-five 
and, what is more significant, is a weaver by practice and profession. 
The grand old man has assured us that Banasura, the king of the 

mythical demons known as Asuras who are ceaselessly striving to 
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extend their demonic power into Heaven in order to bring their 
foes, the Immortals who dweil there, under their dominion, had 
ordered a great excavation near the village of Govindapur, and the 
royal sappers and miners carried out their sovereign’s mandate by 
working through a single night. The result of that momentous 
night’s labours of the Asuras was the great tank, Asura Deeghi. 
Banasura, the Asura king, must have been a great lover of engineer- 
ing works such as dams, bridges, channels, anicuts and engineering 
colleges; and he must have decided that the village of Govindapur 
should figure on his map of Block Development Projects. At cock- 
crow at the end of that fateful night it was found that though 
the work of excavation was complete, the erection of the earthen 
embankment round the water'was not. It was found by the Asura 
gangs that in spite of their hard nocturnal labours and their high 
standard of engineering efficiency, a length of about thirteen or 
fourteen cubits along the southern edge of the water was left in an 
unenclosed state, not girdled by the earthen embankment which 
they had succeeded in raising round the rest of the perimeter of the 
tank. People were already astir and the ploughmen of Govindapur 
were already moving into the fields with the ploughshares and 
bullocks, as it is their wonted duty to do So at cock-crow in the 
ploughing season. Confusion and consternation seized the Asuras 
in the water. It did not take them a long time to understand that 
they ran the risk of being Surprised in thei Rural Irrigation work 
by the early-rising ploughmen of Govindapur, if they foolishly 
delayed their withdrawal from that place even by an instant. Poor 
fellows, they had no time to think. And none can act at all in 
such a quandary unless be thinks just a little. The Asuras did 
exactly what they could do under those relentless circumstances. 
They cut a subterranean tunnel connecting the waters of the newly 
dug tank with the waters of the holy Ganges in North India. They 
ran frantically through this tunnel from the imminent danger of 
being discovered by the vigilant ploughmen of Govindapur. When 
they reached the holy stream of the Ganges, they took breath, 
washed themselves clean from mud and sweat in the pure waters 
of that North Indian river, fell on their knees, sang a hearty song 
to thank merciful Providence for their escape and slunk away 
cautiously to give their great sovereign a post-haste report of their 
nocturnal adventures in the art of Rural Irrigation and Block 
Development. There was a time long, long, very long ago, when, 
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as the tide rose in the holy Ganges causing a swelling of the waters, 
a reaction was noticeable south of the Vindhya range in Asura 
Deeghi itself, in the form of a rise of the level of the water, thanks 
to the subterranean tunnel connecting the two waters which the 
Asura engineers had dug in a moment of great predicament, or, to 
use modern patriotic phraseology, in a moment of ‘grave natioral 
emergency’. The rise of the water-level in Asura Deeghi in Orissa 
was actually caused by the attempts of the waters of the Ganges at 
high tide to find what is known in Physics as hydrostatic equili- 
brium; for, in consequence ‘of the interlinking subterranean passage 
dug by the Asuras, the hydrostatic level in the great tank of Go- 
vindapur and in the far-off Ganges north cf the Vindhyas must have 
been the same on such occasions of aquatic exuberance, assuming 
that the atmospheric pressure acting on tile surface of the water at 
both the places, the tank in the South and the river in the North, 
was the same. Gaffer Ekadasia vouches for it that the holy waters 
of the Ganges have ceased to flow from Kasi (Varanasi) into the 
Govindapur tank as they used to do in earlier times, because a 
curse has fallen on the village. The curse has fallen on Govindapur 
as a consequence of the increase of blasphemies and other profani- 
ties among its people, and, by way of punishment meted out by 
God to those erring human beings, they have been deprived of the 
heavenly privilege of drinking the sacred waters of the Ganges 
from their own tank—a privilege which their sinless ancestors 
enjoyed in Govindapur without ever having to go to Kasi (Varanasi), 
as old sinners do for the purpose of cleansing their souls with a dip 
in the holy Ganges. In the earlier ages of virtuous mén, the sacred 
waters of the Ganges did flow right to their door-steps in Orissa 
and spare them the trouble of leaving their village and going 
on pilgrimage at great expense in search of those holy waters 
elsewhere. This is the story gaffer Ekadasia has told us with great 
feeling and with an. unmistakable quiver in his voice which indicated 
a tremor of his spirit. We must caution the critical English- 
knowing Baboos against their tendency to titter here over the 
pious geography of this weaver’s tale. A “ weaver-story”, which 
is full of naivette, is not necessarily the same thing as a cock-and- 
bull story. If you profess scepticism towards such myihs, dear 
critical Baboos, you may have to cast aside as balderdash half of the 
jegends of Rajasthan told by Lt. Col. James Tod. 
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Asura Deeghi is richly endowed with finny treasures. These 
treasures are daily explored, discovered and appropriated by the 
three long-snouted gavials or “ gharials ” which any beholder may 
see sprawling about in the water nearly five cubits away from the 
tank’s southern margin, with their jaws wide open like three pairs 
of trap-doors. They prey upon the young carps and the smaller 
kinds of cat-fish and live in the great tank as the kings of the reptile 
world that lies under the water. The small fish display their habit 
of gracefully swimming in shoals in the stillness and silence of the 
noontide, and do not seem during those sweet moments of aquatic 
sports to have the slightest inkling of the peril that lies in their way 
in the malignant eye and the murderous bill of the watchful pond- 
herons standing in their track without a stir. Large egrets and 
herons can be seen any day standing in the waters of Asura Deeghi 
to waylay a young rudd or a loach . Most of the loaches in the 
tank seem to have been born only to line the belly of some egret or 
of some heron that daily haunts the waters of Asura Deeghi; and 
the poor fish do actually line those ugly bellies with their own sweet 
flesh: and blood. Other waders increase the Nature-appointed peril 
for the small fish of the tank. The Indian plover, which haunts the 
village ponds in our country and is familiar to our village folk as the 
Grey Plover, is a terror to the tiny carps, the small rudds and 
other fry of the tank. This bird struts about in the water reck- 
lessly without the least fear of a shot from any sportsman, for 
Govindapur is safely far away from such sporting gentlemen. 
The wader works hell upon the loaches which venture near it 
as it proudly wades through the water. The little fishes have 
to reckon with aerial enemies too, that is, when a kingfisher or 
a black-bellied tera is on the wing, hovering above the water. 
These birds hang about over the surface of the water, darting and 
diving, till they get at their booty with a final swoop and plunge. In 
certain months of the year the red-wattled lapwing visits the tank 
to sing its song of “ Did-you-do-it : Pity-to-do-it ”, and snatches 
with its bill little loaches and tiny red-eyes from the margin of the 
‘water. Wading in the squelchy mud at the bottom of fairly deep 
water are seen Some more birds watching intently for prey. These 
are the black-winged stilt and the Large Egret which is, on the 
contrary, all white as snow. Every day from the dawn till the sun- 
.Set a score of these last-mentioned waders, of either class, exercise 
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their lanky legs in the boggy mud under the water and get such 
poor recompense for their labours as a tadpole or a snail or a tiny 
reptile or a scanty morsel of worms. For any bird watcher it is a 
familiar sight to watch by the side of the water of the great tank 
a Little Cormorant taking its ease with its jet-black back glistening 
in the sun and its moist wings stretched out for drying. The sight 
of this water bird, while it dries its wings in the sun, brings to our 
minds the picture of a glossy satin gown of some Anglo-Indian 
memsahib hung upon the clothes-line by some efficient washer- 
woman of Cuttack, after she las washed her load of dirty linen 
in the waters of the Kathjorr which courses by the city. 


Once in a year or two, pious-looking Hindu sages, who wear 
absolutely no hair on their heads except a slender tuft, but wear 
plenty of the Tulasi beads round their necks and plenty of 
sandal-paste on their foreheads, and who command a lot of reli- 
gious prestige as Guru Devas or Gurujees, descend into the 
villages of Orissa from the grey mists of Puri Dham and from the 
white spray of the sea there, or from the bluish mists of holy 
Kasi and from the brownish spray of the Ganges there. They 
arrive into the earthliness of the villages for spiritual communion 
with their disciples and devotees who dwell in those places. The 
holy communion begins with the washing of the Guru Deva’s sacr- 
ed feet with fresh water by each disciple, followed by a caressing 
touch of those nether ends upon the worshipper’s head. After 
beginning in this style, the holy communion comes to a close with 
the Guruji’s retreat into the mists and the spray, not with empty 
pockets, but with material presents humbly tendered by the disciples 
which may be called, if we may use a classical image to describe a 
religious policy, the “‘annual sop to Cerberus”. The kites, perched 
upon the trees on the high earthen bank of Asura Deeghi, 
are usually lazy for long intervals and sit apparently not 
interested in the finned prey below in the water. But they 
suddenly swoop down from their high perches and, by gently 
bestowing a caiessing touch upon the head of a young 
silvery carp or roach with their holy talons in the style 
of the Gurujees of Puri and Kasi, assist the soul of that 
blessed fish to climb up safely into Heaven. Fishy kites 
are they indeed and behave exactly like fishy Gurujees ! And 
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fishy Gurujees of the predatory kind, to whom we are paying 
our homage here, are a precious part of Almighty God’s creation. 
Life, dear reader, is spicy to us, because some Gurujees are 
“ fishy ”and “ meaty ” and, further, because they often decide to 
show the world by their personal example that the secret cause 
of a man’s spiritual intoxication can be spirituous intoxication. 


Stretching into the water from the margin over a breadth of 
forty to fifty cubits and forming a ring in the tank around the fringe 
is a green floating mantle of pond-weeds, reeds and rushes, Like 
violets half hidden from the eye by mossy stones, shy water-lilies 
show themselves in their vestal bloom in the silence of the night 
and timidly droop their heads in the day like the veiled womenfolk 
of many Hindu homes. Farther down in the water, like rubies 
set in a silver tray that has a rim of emerald, the scarlet water-lilies 
show their crests, reared up by the stalks, slightly above the surface 
of the tank in the midst of the white water-lilies. The crimson 
hoods lazily droop with a little swing, when a gentle whiff of wind 
grazes along the surface of the water and caresses the flowers. 
The state of these scarlet flowers is a middle state, just as their 
actual station in the water is a mid-way position between the 
parterre of the milk-white water-lilies near the margin and the 
low canopy of the pink lotuses which grow farthest from the 
water’s fringe. The ambition of the scarlet water-lilies is like the 
plight of some swarthy Indian Christian ladies who, having 
left the Hindu fold which they brand as uncivilized, are not So 
fortunate as to be welcomed into a dignified social intimacy by the 
British lily-white memsahibs. They are superciliously sniffed at 
by that British aristocracy of Imperial India as fair-weather converts 
of the black “‘Native” stock. Farthbest from the brink of the water, 
down in the central zone of the tank, is the splendid pink canopy of 
the lotuses Shining like a large lovely Jambent flame. It is 
the lotus, the pink-petalled and cup-shaped Indian lotus, 
which has provided poetic inspiration to countless generations 
of Indian poets for ages and has been celebrated in 
the literature of this ancient land as the symbol of 
perfect aristocracy of Indian womanhood, both of the 
body and of the soul. It is the dearest and the sweetest 
thing on the earth for the immortal poets of this land of Bharat ; 
it is the beloved abode of the goddess, Lakshmi ; the favourite Seat 
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of the goddess, Saraswati ; and the sacred birth-place of the god, 
Brahma. The absolute mistress and the invisible protectress of 
this great lotus estate is the tutelary goddess of Govindapur, Hoary 
Mangala. The lotus wood in the heart of Asura Deeghi is her 
absolute domain. Once a bold fool, who was a weaver of the 
village, ventured into the water to commit the profanity—or, 
rather, theft, we ought to say—or plucking a lotus and bringing it 
out of the tank. The outraged goddess showed him what her 
wrath was by shackling his legs with very intricately designed 
fetters made of pond-weeds, reeds and squelchy mud, and tugged 
him into deep waters where he finally found his watery grave. 
After this disaster, there is no man to be seen at Govindapur who 
has the audacity to think of stealing a lotus from the tank. 
The great tank has four water-fronts or “ ghats” : one on 
the southern fringe, another on the eastern fringe and the third and 
the fourth in the north-west corner. No man or woman who loves 
to live ever ventures to go to the southern water-front. When 
any person dies in the village, the dead body is cremated beside 
the southern fringe of the tank, and the obsequial rites are perform- 
ed at this water-front. The whole place is terrible and frightening 
in the extreme ; we may describe it even as pctrifying. A person 
would rather be hanged than agree to go there even during the 
daytime while the sun shines cheerfully in the sky. A gigantic 
Pipal tree which stands upon the southern bank of the great tank 
is the permanent home of two genii. The hcary grandpas of 
Govindapur believe that these two genii are the offspring of a 
union ‘between a lecherous Brahmin and a she-demon of doubtful 
morals. But the grisly grandmas of the village who know better, 
being all-knowing oracles, think that this pair of demons are actu- 
ally the manes of two identified women of the village who died in 
childbirth. The two genii are joint tenants who amicably share 
the leafy canopy of the tree as their common roof. They are 
very malignant and ferocious and make strange noises in t he night, 
howl sometimes pitifully, and then laugh again, cause great flames 
and sudden lights, fling stones, rattle chains, shave men, startle 
bullocks in the fields and make them bolt and stumble, take un- 
seemly liberties with unmarried girls and young widows and some- 
times appear in the likeness of hares, crows and black dogs. Many 
eye-witnesses of Govindapur have solemnly testified, with long 
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cadaverous faces, that the two genii have a habit of dangling their 
long legs down from the boughs of the Pipal tree towards the 
central waters of the tank and holding a diabolical tete-a-tete 
which is interrupted at short intervals by a convulsive horse-laugh. 
There are scores of authentic “ eye-witness accounts ” of the truth 
that the southern bank of Asura Deeghi is largely haunted by 
demonic spirits, hobgoblins and Robin Goodfellows who are 
known to wade often through the muddy water in the P. W. D. 
channels which are linked with the tank ; and this spectral spectacle 
was actually seen on dark rainy nights when burning torches and 
lanterns were noticed in the skinny hands of the sprites, the lights 
being evidently intended to assist them in catching fish. The 
eastern water-front is the “* washing ghat” where the village washer- 
men deal with their loads of dirty linen. There lie at the edge of 
the water half-a-dozen flat boulders or granite slabs, looking 
like flag-stones. After soaking the dirty linen in cauldrons of 
boiling water, the washermen and their womenfolk thrash the 
steaming garments with all their might upon these flat stone slabs 
which slope into the water. The beating is invariably timed to 
the tune of “ Ish, Ram ; Ish, Hum ” chanted by the beater, man 
or woman. Near the margin of the water are some clothes-lines 
hung between bamboo poles for the chastised clothes to dry. 


The north-western water-front is the general ghat for the 
whole village, and is known by the name of “ the weavers’ ghat”. 
It is the nearest ghat for the whole village, for the rows of the houses 
of Govindapur extend over equal distance to the left and right of 
it, making it thereby almost equidistant from either end of the 
village. This conveniently situated water-front has the distinction 
of being the scene of the daily sessions of the Petticoat Parliament 
of Govindapur. From about 8 A.M. till 10 A.M. the Parliament 
goes through tight and tough business by means of animated 
debate and discussion, reinforced frequently with a flood of explana- 
tion and illustration, or harangue and monologue. A good number 
of musical crescendos ascend in the course of the deliberations at 
animated moments ; and when they arise spontaneously, the 
suitable notes of orchestral accompaniment are instantaneously 
sounded, which even the trained ear of an expert listener cannot 
differentiate from the screams of hysterical women or from the 
shrieks and wails of shrews or from the sharp and shrill howling 
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of jubilant jackals. We have no doubt that if the editor of some 
provincial daily or some rural jourmal should desire to send his 
shorthand reporter to these sessions of the Petticoat Congress, 
he would not be able to find in this wide world an expert of proved 
genius whose speed and proficiency in shorthand reporting can do 
justice to the lightning velocity with which some of the congress- 
women shoot the arrows of their eloquence and shake the House 
with bouts of applause. At these morning sessions butterflies are 
broken on the wheel and gnats are strained at. For imstance, the 
deliberations are inaugurated by Mrs. Poke-Snout, milkman Bhima’s 
mother, with “an eye-witness statement ” of the particular vege-- 
tables which her neighbour, Mrs. Green-Gourd, vegetable-seller 
Gobinda’s mother, cooked on the previous night for her sick 
grandchild’s medical diet. As soon as this authentic information 
is furnished to the House, Mrs. Snap-Bill, farm labourer Arakhita’s 
mother, who is a leading member of the paddy-pounding profession, 
Joses no time in prophesying what vegetables will dominate 
the future meals of the sick child. She actually sings the 
names of the vegetables which Mrs. Green-Gourd will have to 
cook in future for her ailing grandson. Good Mrs. Snap-Bill’s 
“ yegetable prophecy ” is the outcome of her profound scholarship 
in the Nutritional Theory of Vegetables, in so far as that Theory 
relates to the case of invalids. The House thereafter very solemnly 
places on record its deep appreciation of Mrs. Green-Gourd’s skill 
as an expert medical diet maker who particularly excels in cooking 
the invalid’s gruel which is a kind of rice porridge. Then the 
honourable assembly hurries on to the next item of business. 
Barber Haria’s mother, Mrs. Cut-Nail, now testifies that the price 
of coconut oil has shot up very pompously and wickedly. Mat- 
maker Dhania’s mother, Mrs. Bulrush, will then console the House 
that the price of mustard oil has not behaved in that unfriendly 
way and she could therefore give one spoonful on the previous 
night to Parbati, the squint-eyed sister of the wood-cutter, Madhia, 
because the poor girl was sorely afilicted with mosquitos in her 
bed and had to anoint her face, arms and neck with that liberal 
gift in order to ward off the swarms of the biting insects. The 
crowded Parliament of Petticoats then takes up more momentous 
matters for deliberation. Mrs. Navel-Cord, the flat-chested ugly 
hag who is the village midwife, will prophetically pronounce her 
professional opinion upon a biological question concerning the 
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newly-wed girl, Saraswati, namely, how many children she is 
likely to have within the next ten years. The gap-toothed hag will 
then look all around to see whether a particular Petticoat of whom 
she evidently desires to speak some unsavoury biographical details 
is present in person in the assembly. Not finding the concerned 
individual, she will darkly ask the House how many more children 
old Hira, who is already a mother of ten, is going to have. She 
follows up this enquiry with a whisper in the ears of the august 
assembly. She stands astride her leaky water-pot, rests her flabby 
chin between her left thumb and forefinger, makes her eyes big, 
shakes her head cryptically and whispers with an extremely per- 
plexed look her honest astonishment at the mystery that, while she 
is tired of assisting old Hira at her quickly repeating childbirths, 
the old mother herself does not seem to be weary of the process 
of child-bearing. The midwife then solemnly tells the Parliament 
of Petticoats : 


*“ Hira dreams of Saria’s bliss of childlessness and Saria dreams 
of Hira’s bliss of fertility. Mother Mangala, however, seems to be 
absolutely indifferent, like a rock, to the immoderate pregnancies 
of the one and the total deficiency of the other. A curse, my dear 
ones, a oursce to all of us that the Mother does not preside now- 
a-days over these matters to make ap equitable distribution of 
pregnancies in the village ”. 


She would then give further evidence of her professional Know- 
ledge by explaining to the honourable members of the Parlia- 
ment why Padma, the young wife of the village blacksmith, Bancha 
Maharana, has not had a child, though she has completed four 
years of wedded life. When some honourable member of the 
House strikes in to point out that the poor young creature, Padma, 
is malignantly nagged and scolded every day by her vixenish 
mother-in-law (who, it is generally whispered, must have been 
an abandoned whore in Ler youth), the all-knowing midwife, 
good Mrs. Navel-Cord, quickly silences the honourable member 
who ventured to butt in by declaring that a motber-in-law’s 
nagging has nothing to do with a young wife’s sterility :- 


“ Stuff and nonsense !” she snaps up, ““ A woman’s sterility 
does not come from her mother-in-law’s nagging. No, not at 
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all. Itis just as absurd as saying that children are born to a woman 
through her mother-in-law’s blessings and caresses !” 


Lo ! at this point there is a loud clink of some bronze vessels 
and brass water-pots, coupled with a rustling sound of clothes, 
because some new Petticoats have arrived at the water-front, 
carrying those metallic possessions. One of these fresh arrivals 
is the brassy lady, Bimali. She promptly squats down at the edge 
of the water with an abrupt flop beside her brass pot, takes off 
her heavy brass armlets and bracelets in great huff, snatches two 
big handfuls of sand nearby, bites her nether lip firmly with her 
yellow upper teeth, and starts burnishing the valuable ornaments 
with an inflexible determination. Simultaneously with this gentle 
aesthetic work of polishing her ““ Beauty Aids ”, she begins the 
more heroic work of snorting fire through her nose like a dragon. 
We record here for our dear reader’s appreciation the verbal subs- 
tance of the nasal fire. She looks daggers at the assembled House 
of Petticoats, draws a deep breath to swell her abundant bosom 
and begins her fireworks in the following strain:— 


“ Me to play with ? The bastard had better eat the village 
night-soil or some foul cholera-stricken carcass than let his satan- 
like cow eat in the night my sweet little creeper. And what lovely 
young gourds that monstrous brute stuffed its maw with ! Blast 
that foul beast and its keeper, some nameless sneaking whoreson ! 
I would break the noxious louse’s skull with these brass weights 
if 1 could know who the worm is. May the Furies seize the 
blighter and roast him alive in the hell-fire ! May the beggar be 
stricken with leprosy and blindness before the next Full Moon ! 
All-knowing Hoary Mangala will strike the caitiff down with 
Her thunder. She will char his skull to black powder before the 
coming New Moon. Then the whole perfidy will be out. The 
damned cow can make amends by surrendering itself to the 
Brahmin priest when he will conduct the obsequies of the 
charred skull ”. At this point the fire-works become inaudible to 
us because they are drowned by a greater explosion which we 
may call the cannon-fire of a verbal battle between the gentle lady 
whose name is Jashoda and her opponent, a Dame Partlet, who 
is the mother of the little brat, Markandia, 
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The altercation has developed out of the boy Markandia’s 
froliccomeness in the water. He is a five year old kid who has 
a vile ungovernable instinct to play in the water when his mother 
takes him to the tank. He cannot take care to see that while he 
cap°rs in the water he does not thereby muddy that element. He 
does not understand the difference between clear water and muddy 
water at all. He has been leaping like a frog in the water while 
gentle Jashoda has been squatting nearby in knee-deep water for 
the very hygienic purpose of brushing her teeth, which necessarily 
involves liberal spitting and hard nose-blowing upon the water 
all around. While she has been blowing her gentle nose very 
hard and buoying up her snot on the water, a drop of water, agita- 
ted by the capering legs of the little brat, has splashed up at the 
fair shoulder of angelic Jashoda. The outraged angel has screamed 
out an unmentionable curse and called upon Hoary Mangala to 
strike the brat with leprosy and blindness instantaneously. The 
affrighted kid’s brave mother now rushes to meet the foe by un- 
sheathing her tongue which is her dependable weapon in such 
combats. The duel rages fiercely for half an hour till the fencing 
skill of Jashoda overwhelms poor Markandia’s mother who, 
therefore, leaves the field at last. Sweet Jashoda stands in the 
cockpit a proud victor ; and with her broad loin girdled with the 
free end of her sari, her roomy bosom heaving, her eyes flashing 
fire, her legs stretched astride, her hands on her hips and her invisible 
hackles up, she looks a living picture of the goddess, Kalika, and 
heroically flies her colours of outright victory. The crest-fallen 
mother )?f Markandia boxes her son’s ears hard in helpless revenge 
and nuivhes off home very plaintively, carrying her water pot with 
on nand and tugging her screaming child by the scruff of his 
neck with the other. The clang and the fury of the fencing match 
played by the two fair duellists ends at last in th full-throated 
screeching and frantic howling of the ununde:rstanding brat, 
Markandia. His little palm gently caresses his tiny right cheek to 
provide a soothing touch to his agony at that place, while his 
mother tugs him roughly and causes a good deal of stumbling 
and tottering to his wee legs. 


Before the Parliament of Petticoats adjourns for the day, 


many honourable members attempt a critical debate on this fencing 
match. Some Petticoats lay the blame on grumpy-tempered 
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Jashoda end some censure the mother of Markandia, the poor 
vanquished lady. For our part we humbly beg to think from the 
Reporters’ Gallery that the little brat, Markandia, is entirely 
responsible for this ungentle sparring of one Dame Partlet at 
another. Why did the urchin enter the water ? If he must enjoy 
a citizen’s right to enter the water, why did he interf<re with the 
civic right cf Dame Jasboda to spit in the tank and blow her nose 
hard in the water for some ten or fifteen minutes more, which she 
would certainly have done quite freely and liberally if she had not 
b:en drawn into battle by an unclean act of the brat ? Besides 
no living man can ever be such an unclean pig as to enquire why 
sweet Jashoda prefers clear water to muddy water for the purpose 
of flushing and douching certain parts of her person in the tank— 
a private hygienic act which she quietly performs with her left 
hand by feigning, for reasons of modesty, to kneel in water ostensibly 
to wash her clothing. After all nobody, adult or child, has any 
right to muddy the salubrious waters of Asura Deeghi which provide 
life and health to hundreds of men and women of Govindapur. 
The water of tbe tank is very rich in health-giving minerals due to 
the organic manure that the womenfolk of Govindapur leave in it 
when they cleanse different parts of their bodies at different hours 
of the day. Flushing and douching operations are performed by 
them privately under the water after they have taken proper care 
to conceal a part of their persons in the depths where they have 
adequate aquatic cover. Their hygienic bath in the tank is strictly 
governed by sound principles of womanly modesty as well as by 
time-honoured rules of physical sanitation. All women in this 
world are described in the New Testament as “ the weaker vessels ”. 
The “ weaker vessels” of Govindapur in particular are said to 
have the habit of emptying tbemselves in invisible floods into 
the water while they crouch in the great tank for their daily ablu- 
tions. These hidden streams not only augment the mass of the 
water in the tank, but also send up tell-tale ripples to the surface 
to indicate the secret commotion underneath. The water is further 
enriched with minerals and vitamins when some of the gentle 
Dame Partlets of Govindapur vigorously wash in the tank sundry 
rags and tattered shreds of cloth which are supposed to be the 
bed-linen of their little babes and sucklings. These rags and 
other odds and ends of supremely fragrant linen, which are brought 
from their homes to the tank every day, are highly fertile in organic 
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minerals because they are generously soaked with the sweat of 
the mothers and the urine and faeces of their sucklings. What 
right did the urchin, Markandia, have to muddy this bighly 
mineralized and vitaminized water by agitating it ? Why did he 
affect its washing efficacy and its potability, though for a brief 
while ? Surely even the uncleanest woman of Govindapur has 
never polluted the salubrious waters of Asura Deeghi so culpably 
as the little fellow, Markandia. 


Three hundred paces away from this animated spot which 
is the great meeting place of the Parliament of Petticoats, there 
lies the fourth water-front of Asura Deeghi which is known by the 
name of “Samant Ghat”. No woman goes to this ghat till 
midday, because it is exclusively left to the use of the menfolk of 
tlie village all through the forenoon. This is the month of Vysakh 
and the sun blazes in the sky like the great forge in the village 
smithy of childless Bancha Maharana, poor bar.en Padma’s 
liusband. A hot wind slowly blows over the fields and over the 
flat spaces round the village ; and the ploughmen and their bullocks 
draw their breath in short gasps. Their breath, which is quick 
and faint, is pot so hot as the fiery whiffs that blow over their bodies 
all around. The ploughimen unyoke their teams in the fields and 
come driving them to this water-front after leaving at home the 
ploughshare propped up conveniently agaist a wall or a wooden 
post of their thatched dwellings. Some others who have returned 
home from their work in the fields come presently to the ghat for 
a bath ; and their half naked bodies glisten in the sun with a 
generous smear of mustard oil all over. Some teams of bullocks 
are left free by their masters at this place to graze upon the grass 
near the edge of the water. Some men come, holding between 
their lips little switches cut from a margosa tree. Each one of 
these people crushes the tip of the switch with his teeth into a 
brush, vigorously scrubs his teeth with it and enters the water to 
wash his mouth. All the men spit lavishly in waist-deep water 
in the hygienic process of scouring their tongues with their switches 
which are suitably cracked in the middle for the purpose. After 
scouring their tongues and vigorously gurgling in their throats 
with water which they first suck up through their mouths to douch 
those interior regions, they throw away the used switches upon the 
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spacious bank of the tank. One bullock-cart load of broken neem 
(margosa) switches can be gathered from this water-front by any 
scavenger any day. The men bathe in the water in groups, talking 
of their cattle, their seeds and seedlings, the health of their bullocks, 
the poor yield of paddy at the last harvest, the advantages or dis- 
advantages of late sowing, their expectations regarding the current 
year’s paddy-crop and the wonderful vigour and agility of the 
great Samant’s new pair of white bullocks which are indeed 
“ elephants ” rather than a ploughman’s team. Some news- 
gathering bather informs his companions in the water when the 
door of the great Samant’s granary will be auspiciously opened 
for the issue of paddy loans for the coming year or what holy 
festivals of the Hindu calendar are fast approaching, so that the 
whole village may get ready for the occasion. He calls upon all 
the young enthusiasts of the village to bear a leading hand in all 
the schemes which will be devised for a giand celebration of the 
comine festival. 
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CHAPTER XIll 
SISTERLY COUNSEL 


4 I weep for you’, the Walrus said : 
‘I deeply sympathize’. 
With sobs and tears he sorted out 
Those of the largest size, 
Holding his pocket-handkerchief 
Before his streaming eyes. 
—LEWIS CAROLL 
(The Walrus and the Carpenter) 


The plump Dame Partlet : “ A tete-a-tete ? Why 7?” 
Thz lean Dame Partlet : “The spider and the fly !” 


Ihe plump Ditto “ Disaster is nigh ”. 
The lean Ditto “ Fated soon to die ”. 
The plump Ditto “ The wolf is very sly ”. 
The lean Ditto “Tittle lamb ! Fly!” 


Whar cryptic doggerel is this that we hear now at the 
“ weavers’ ghat”, that eternally radiant water-front of Asura 
Dceghi ? It is now about 10 A.M. Two middle-aged Dame 
Partlets of Govindapur, one of whom is plump and the other 
lean, are sitting at the edge of the water with short necm (margosa) 
switches held between their lips. They are sitting close and are 
employed in brushing their teeth. Jn the course of their teeth- 
cleaning they have crooned these cryptic rhymes, then looked 
into the eyes of each other, meaningfully grinned and suddenly 
jet their faces wear an inscrutable expression. There is no other 
person at the ghat, either in the water or out of it ; and the two 
women, the only {wo human souls present at the water-front, are 
now and then craning their necks to their right and, with a suspicious 
look in their eyes, are stealing glances at something which does 
not seem to lie very far away from them to their right. What can 
that mysterious object be at which they are directing their furtive 
glances ? We must take the dear reader into our confidence and 
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whisper to him that we are clairvoyant and are possessed of an 
invisible proboscis which probes the dark places and the hard 
nuts and the skeins and the knots of this world. This miraculous 
appendage is instinctively intolerant of all secrets and all hush-hush 
affairs. Its ubiquity and efficiency is the envy of the whole army 
of spies, detectives, thought-readers, informers, eaves-droppers 
and oracles who serve the Intelligence Department of the Govern- 
ment and whose official clairvoyance gives that Department its 
encyclopaedic wisdom. When we roll our eye with magic in it, 
every cryptic thing in the world quails Etefore us and, by way of 
tendering its proper apology, becomes for us at once as plain as 
a pikestaff. The cryptic doggerel we liave heard from the Petticoat 
rhymesters can be no exception to this rule and has therefore to 
yield its meaning to us without further delay. We shall cry now, 
“ Open ! Sesame !”, and nothing can prevent us from getting at 
the secret. Our genius would have baffled the sphinx if we had 
displayed it in ancient Egypt ! 


There is a cleavage in the high bund of Asura Deeghi which 
serves the village folk as their access to the “‘ weavers’ ghat ” 
across the bund. It is a sort of fissure cut in the high earthen 
embankment by the passage of countless generations of men and 
cattle to and fro between the water-front and their homes across the 
bund. The high ridge of theembankment dips low near the ghat ; 
and the track from the village to the water meets the embankment 
at this dip in a gently rising incline and descends to the water along 
a slope again. About twenty cubits to the right of the sloping 
approach to the water and in the north-eastern direction from the 
ghat, two shady trees, a banyan and a pipal, stand so remarkably 
close to each other that their stout trunks seem to have sprung up 
out of the same tap-root. The trees are not very tall, but the 
branches are so densely intertwined and are spread so luxuriantly 
all around that tre fresh young foliage, which they now wear, 
makes a spacious green canopy under which poeple can protect 
themselves from the glare of the sun arid also from tlie loud buzz 
of the conversation of the bathers at the ghat. The prop-roots of 
the banyan tree which reach down to the ground from above stand 
around like the bars of a big cage, making the place a shady retreat 
suitable for hole-and-corner consultations. It is indeed -a silent, 
sheltered and secluded niche in the vicinity of the water-front. 
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The two trees themselves, which have combined to make this 
shelter, are sacred objects of worship for the people of Govindapur. 
Some pious man of the village had a “ marriage” solemnized 
between the two trees in the customary manner and eamned for 
himself considerable religious merit. 


Towards the cage-like recess enclosed by the prop-roots of 
the banyan tree which stand like steel bars beneath the boughs 
the two Dame Partlets, the one plump and the other lean, have 
stolen quick and clandestine glances twice or thrice, while crooning 
the cryptic rhymes in round-eyed astonishment. These furtive 
glances are highly significant and serve as an invaluable clue that 
helps us in our attempts to discover the meaning of the doggerel. 
We are the pick of all the detectives in the world, as we have already 
claimed ; and all detectives should go to school to us, if they want 
to attain perfection in their calling. We have caught a tell-tale 
piece of conduct by closely watching the iwo Dames at the edge 
of the water, and we seem to hold the key to the mystery. Open, 
Sesame ! Oh thou mystery, show up tly soul ! Stand, thou doggerel, 
and deliver thy cause, for we have detected thy consequence ! 
The mysterious cause of the rhymes is to be sought and found below 
the two trees in the shady retreat which lies sheltered, as we have 
already said, amidst the prop-roois. In this cozy recess are sitting 
two women, almost breathless, evidently engaged over head and 
ears in a tete-a-tete. They are up to the elbows in the business. 
Lo ! and behold ! their faces are as fully familiar to us as their 
voices ! Fither of them is a sweet little dear whom we have en- 
shrined jn our authorial heart and ‘o whom we do not hesitate to 
show our chivalric devotion even by the painful process of standing 
on our authorial head with the authorial heels in the air for one 
full day, or, as an alternative, by the self-mortifying process of 
living solely on lemon juice and wearing sackcloth and ashes for 
one full austere week, should such a discipline ke the prescribed 
test of our gallantry. It is now well past 10 A.M. and theirs js 
a strange meeting in a strange place at a strange hour of the day, 
Their conference is indeed a rare coming together of two disparate 
brands of human character. One is a treacherous she-wolf, diaboli- 
cal and predatory. The other is an artless, guileless and innocuous 
lamb. The former is frequently sniffing in a patronizing manner 
while talking. Her big nose-ring of gold is often thrown up as 
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she darkly twitches her nose and enlarges her nostrils. She is the 
active collocutor and is pouring out unremittingly a sweeping 
flood of words. Now and then she is swaying her head forward 
and backward as a hooded cobra does when it listens to the nearby 
sounds before it summons its fangs into action. The other wvoman 
is completely passive and motionless like a statue, as if she has 
already been petrified by Medusa, the gorgon. Her water-pot 
is placed by her side ; in her hand is held passively a short switch 
which she intended to use as her tooth-brush ; her forehead is 
wholly covered by a liberal portion of the edge of her sari which 
usually slouches downward over her face as a veil ; and her leaden 
eyes, which do not show any sign of her understanding of what is 
happening, give her an unmistakable look of a wax doll. As she 
sits still and silent at this shady spot as if she is under a spell, her 
immobile features and her glassy eyes carry our memory back to 
the mythological spectacle of the doomed king, Parikshit, sitting 
like a statue in deep mystical contemplation of Lord Vishnu and 
listening with rapt attention to the story of God, as it comes from 
the mouth of the great sage, Suka Deva. But we cannot vouch 
confidently that the wax doll is really interested in the eloquence 
of the she-wolf. We are not sure that the words of the glib sorceress 
are sinking into the mind of her passive listener ; nor can we be 
certain that the latter is not inwardly chafing and fretting to run 
away from the cage-like recess under the banyan tree. The two 
women make a noteworthy pair among all the women of Go vinda- 
pur, because they are known very well to one and all by their un- 
mistakable stamp of character. You too, dear reader, are well 
acquainted with them. They are absolutely unmistakable anywhere 
in this world and in any society, because they are So unique and 
are made of such singular stuff. One is a harpy and lives on human 
blood. The other is a weak-minded and weak-nerved dove and 
knows nothing in this world except the bliss of her beloved husband’s 
tenderness and affection. We can well imagine, dear good reader, 
that you too are craning your neck at this instant to overhear what 
is said between the two remarkable women in the cage-like recess 
below the trees. We can sympathize with your irresistible impulse 
for eaves-dropping which, we believe, must have been stimulated 
vigorously by now. If you cannot hold that disrespectable urge in 
leash, we can understand its human side like human beings, because 
we have no pretensions ourselves to an ideal and blemishless 
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respectability which is above the weakness of eavesdropping. 
We have already told you that we, as the author, are a detective by 
profession and an eaves-dropper by practice. We shall now pat 
you on your back, dear reader, and help you to calm your own 
urgent curiosity by presenting to you an epitome of the long and 
breathless conversation of the two women as we have overheard 
it ourselves in our authorial privacy. As an occult soul with some 
pretensions to authorship, we have, dear reader, our own profes- 
sional ears which can darkly hear voices even in the midst of the 
deep solitude of the Gobi desert. 


The harpy has been pouring forth a ceaseless torrent of words 
in the passive ears of the dove for the last half an hour. The dove 
is looking imbecile and is sitting as if her wings were clipped off. 
The harpy says to the dove : 


“ Look, Saria ! Hoary Mangala is the spinal chord of this 
universe. Our earth ceaselessly whirls like a potter’s wheel at 
_the desire of that all powerful goddess. Can any person doubt 
or disbelieve the living voice of the mighty goddess ? She has 
blessed you by uttering human speech into your ears from her 
throne under the ancient banyan tree. How blessed you are and 
how perfect your virtue and piety must be that the great goddess 
has spoken to you with human utterance which sounded from her 
granite image ! The Samant’s household was the only one in the 
whole of Govindapur to be admitted into her grace first. No 
other house has shared that divine privilege so far. Your house 
is the second blessed abode chosen by the goddess to shower her 
favours upon. Her grace has descended upon both you and 
brother Bhagavan Chand. Hurry up and build a temple for the 
beneficent goddess, and your house will be filled with riches and 
will become the abode of goddess Lakshmi. The floor will be 
cluttered up with pots of gold and bags of money. Countless 
cart-loads of paddy will pour into your grain-house. Brother 
Bhagavan Chand will wade through a sea of money bags in the 
house, feast himself every day upon cheese, honey, custard and 
grapes served in silver plates, wear silk and satin, lie down on 
an ivory couch and will have nothin: to do any further with his 
hard wooden loom. Two pairs o' attending maids will follow you 
as a part of your equipage when you go about in a sandal-wood 
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palanquin. Hurry up and abide by the oracular utterance 
of the deity. Erect her temple somehow. Don’t you worry 
about the source of money for the holy work, nor about its cost. 
Who will hesitate to lend you whatever amount is needed, if you, 
the blessed favourite of Mangala, ask for it ? Why go to this 
man or that when the Samant himself is there as the Number 
One devotee and supreme favourite of the goddess ? I shall 
myself look to the business of bringing the money. 1 shall be 
wholly responsible for bringing you the money on loan from that 
one certain and safe source, Mangaraj, who will understand the 
merit of the loan, because it will promote a holy purpose. And what 
is afterall the amount that will be needed ? Not morethan a hundred 
and fifty rupees. With that amount can be built a temple of the 
size of the one at Kendrapada which is dedicated to Lord Baladev. 
To satisfy the usual formalities you will execute a deed which they 
call katiabala or a ‘ mortgage by conditional sale’, transferring 
your holding of six manos and eight gyunthos in favour of the Samant, 
and I shall bring you the money. Your land will be just as much 
yours absolutely as it ever has been. No fears need touch your 
mind on account of the simple formality of that mortgage. When 
the temple is built, you will pay off the petty debt in a trice to the 
good Samant and will find bags of money in your house miracul- 
ously bestowed upon you by the goddess. You will then have 
plenty of round silver rupees. You will surely taunt their over- 
abundance by calling them ‘ those kitchen pans for dolls’ houses’. 
You will perhaps order your maids, * Scour them hard ; they are 
very greasy, those myriad wee pans !? The maids will giggle at 
your joke and dart out, with silver bells tinkling round their ankles, 
as if to fetch water for scouring those myriads of silver * pans’, 
the rupees. You may profitably lend those ‘kitchen pans’ 
at a good rate of interest to the whole lot of people in 
the village including the Samant himself. But I believe that 
the goddess gave you on that auspicious day, when you heard 
her prophetic utterance, a token of gold as the evidence 
‘of your admission into her grace. Am I not correct ? What 
token was it that she gave you as a favour on that 
evening ?” 


Whether these words were all understood by Saria is a ques- 
tion to which we cannot give a confident answer. We know only 
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that her eyes wore a stony stare and her limbs were still as if they 
were seized with an unnatural stiffness. Bags of money by the 
score ! A hundred and fifty rupees ! Could she understar:d these 
enigmas ? We know as a general truth about her that if she ever 
has to count sixteen “ double pairs ” of “* coppers ” or pice which 
she faintly understands to be the equivalent of a rupee, she shuts 
the door upon the street and, with the help of her husband, 
Bhagi Chand, performs the ordeal of counting the pice in ** double 
pairs” or fours in the privacy of her house by sitting with 
him for about two hours or more. On those rich days when the 
sale of the home-spun yarn or the hand-woven cloth brings eighteen 
or twenty annas to the hand of Bhagia, she carries that unusually 
big amount to her brother, Lokanathia, who lives in the same street 
close by ; and there she gets the money correctly counted and the 
reckoni.ig finalized by that intelligent accountant. And now the 
day seems to be near when she will be served by half a dozen domes- 
tics and attendants. Will that mean a blessing to her, or, on the 
contrary, only a curse on her head ? Who will decide what is 
good for her to have and what is wicked and undesirable for her ? 
Her beloved mentor and trusted guardian, who is no other than 
her dear husband, is not by her side at this critical moment in this 
lonely and dim place. Darkness seems to be enveloping her as 
she thinks of running away to his side for counsel, protection and 
guidance. Her head is swimming and things around her seem to 
be floating. She at last utters tremulously, laconically and involun- 
tarily just two words, ‘‘Champa Samantance”, draws a deep sigh 
and fixes her glassy cyes upon her water-pot by her side. Her 
eloquent interlocutor, who is none else but Champa, the Samant’s 
beloved Champa, understands intuitively the restlessness of the 
struggling dove and its feeble attempts to escape. But will she 
allow the bird to fly away ? Will she take a defeat now and bring 
disgrace to her dauntless soul which has not known retreat at any 
time in such affairs ? Let the shy bird flap its wings in the cage 
and try its might to g t out. Sweet Champa is a fowler who cannot 
be trifled with, though she does not mind allowing a little dalliance 
and a bit of gentle handling to a shy bird before it is irretrievably 
fettered in its prison. If the door of the cage does not cbey the 
formula, ““ Close, Sesame ! ” and does not clap the bird in the 
prison, the fowler must utter another incantation and make the 
door close. All that is necessary is only that the magic should 
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be modified and the strategy altered. After all sweet Champa 
always had two strings to her bow on all such occasions in her life. 
Now speaks that resourceful lady again : 


*“ Listen, Saria ! Gold and money are trash. It is all dead 
and soulless stuf. The ladder to Heaven and the rudder 
through this ocean of worldly life and its ugly strife is a 
child, whether the traveller is a prince or a peasant. A 
childless house is a dark coal-hole fit for black stones and 
black devils rather than for human beings. It is a prison 
where souls groan while the Devil makes roast meat of 
them for flies to eat. Sterility is a scourge which is 
deadlier than leprosy. The holy books are read aloud 
bv Brahmin scholars in the Samant’s house every day. 
I listen to the sacred Bhagavat which is read out there 
to all of us every cvening for the good of our souls. 
What does it say —oh ! what ! —about a woman’s sterility ? 
Horrible things ! Awful curses! I remember the text 
very well :=— 


“A house without a child 

Is just a jungle wild. 

A barren woman’s face 
Blights the human race. 

The Devil takes that woman 
Because she is a demon. 

A woman without a kid, 

Her shadow God forbid 

To fall upon the way 

Of folk who want to be gay ; ” 


and so on and so forth. Are these words of the sacred Bhagavat 
mere chaff ? Ts it for no reason that people make humble obeisance 
to that holy book and pay homage to the altar on which it 
has been resting for ages in the Bhagavat Ghar of our village ? 
Childlessness is the ugliest blight that can fall on a woman. You 
may have noticed that people intentionally avoid passing close by 
your house very early in the morning, lest they should chance to 
come upon you and involuntarily catch sight of your ill-omened 
face. T must painfully tell you that all the people in the village 
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avoid the sight of your face in the morning as an inauspicious 
omen for the day. Why ? Because you are barren, and barren- 
ness is Heaven’s curse. You must have heard that our Samantani, 
the Samant’s own wedded wife, had been barren for a long time 
after her marriage. We, the whole household, used to avoid the 
sight of our poor young mistress of those days till about the break- 
fast time in the morning. The heart-broken darling cried her 
heart out day and night over her curse till her eyes were swollen 
like red onions and could no longer give out any tears, poor soul ! 
She actually became ill and found herself bed-ridden. What do 
you think she finally did to redeem herself from her dreadful curse ? 
She worshipped Hoary Mangala with rich offerings and ‘spent a 
great deal of money to earn the deity’s giace. The goddess at 
last admitted the poor creature into her divine grace and blessed 
her with child-bearing. Now you see what a happy grandma 
she is about to become. She has borne children and they, in their 
turn, are going to bear further children soon. She teaches her 
three young daughters-in-law now what she herself learnt from 
the Puranas. She recites for their guidance very evening before 
the bed-time the ancient Puranic text :— 


* To be fecund and pregnant 
Is every woman’s intent ; 
Children are her riches : 

Go to bell with bitches ! 
Sarees without babies 

Chafe the skin like scabies ! 
Amour born of glamour 
Welcomes throes of labour’. 


Each daughter-in-law has given her plighted word to the 
Samantani that she would strive hard to have not less than twelve 
children as quickly as possible.” 


Behold ! Feckless Saria. has been listening to all this glib 
‘discourse as if she were in a dream and were hearing “noises in 
a swound ”’. Darkness is circling round and rourid before her 
eyes in luminous swirls which contain lustrous worm-like shapes. 
Tears have welled up plentifully in her eyes. . Hot breath is coming 
.fitfally through. her . quivering nostrils. ::She wants toz stand sand 
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move away. But she would have tottered, if she had ventured to 
support herself on her legs. She is struck with an unnatural 
speechlessness. After some dumb moments of petrified stillness, 
she recovers her speech a little and musters up a little energy to 
say feebly, much to the triumphant exultation of the glib harpy : 


*“*What shall I do? What can I do, Champa Samantani ? 
People say that if the Samant takes control of land 
under a katkabala, he will never return it to the old 
owners ”. 


Champa : “ Ram ! Ram ! Ram ! What did you say? How fantas- 
tic! And how calumnious ! A man of deep piety 
like the Samant will cut his own throat rather than take 
one tittle of what belongs to other people. Why 
don’t you plug your ears with cotton-wool against 
the malicious gossip of the vipers of Govindapur ? 
To listen to such idle vilification is a great sin. This 
village of Govindapur is ruled by a vile Petticoat Govern- 
ment. The women around here are all witches and 
devils. The men are all hen-pecked ninnies and can’t 
stop the mouths of these chattering harpies. Don’t 
give your ear to the grunt of pigs and the tattle 
of baboons. Let the vixens howl. Listen to my 
counsel ! Don’t leak out what I tell you. Women 
are by nature great sieves. Hold you secret fast in 
your mind and don’t let it slip. Look! Don’t fail 
now to act with firm resolution. Beware of the conse- 
quences of incurring the displeasure of the mighty 
goddess. She will strike all vow-breakers and all the 
faithless people who disobey her commands with 
blindness and deafness, leprosy and thunder. You 
must obey that command which she delivered to you 
miraculously and oracularly on that awful day under 
the hoary tree. Do you know what happened to 
those three women of Raghunathapur who disobeyed 
the command of the goddess ? Poor wretches, all the 
three at once became widows ”. 


This authentic instance of the deity’s terrible revenge is too much 
for Saria.- It. falls with a decisive force, like a shattering 
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sledge-hammer stroke, upon her heart. The word, “widows”, 
stings her like a hundred scorpions, When she hears it, she winces 
as if a viper crawled on her body. She can conceal her anguish no 
longer now, bursts into loud sobs and eagerly enquires of her sly 
interlocutor in a faltering tone, “What shall I now do ? Champa 
Samantani, tell me now what 1 should do”. 


The victorious viper answers with a smirk on her face and a song 
in her heart : 


“Sister Saria! Don’t cry; all will be well. I shall do every 
thing that is necessary for you. Don’t fear. Put trust in 
me; do what T tell you to do, though that is very little”. 


Saria : “[ will do anything that the goddess will require. May 
She keep my dear husband safe and sound. I don’t want 
anything in this world except the good health of my dear 
husband. Let him live long; let him be happy. Oh thou 
great Mother Mangala! Keep him long and happy. Do 
not take him away unless you take me too out of this 
world”. 


Champa : “Don’t .fear on dear Bhagavan Chand’s account. 
I shall steer you and your dear man safely through the 
whole sacred business”. 


She puts into the quivering hand of Saria a withered floral garland. 
which was cast off after its use in the sanctum of Dadhi Vaman dur- 
ing the daily ritual on the previous evening. She places also a bead 
like globule of pastry of coconut parings in that trembling and limp 
hand of Saria’s. The bead-like lump of the pastry of coconut 
pulp is believed to be a part of the holy offerings proffered. to 
the deity, Dadhi Vaman, on some festival day before. She now 
puts on solemn oath the frightened Saria, the poor Saria. whose 
cheeks are wet with tears and whose heart is in a dreadful 
flutter. :— 


“I ook, Saria! These sacred flowers and this consecrated 
food of the deity are the solemn witnesses of what we are 
saying here. I will promote your good and the good of 
your husband. You will have three sons and Bhagavan 
Chand will have a long and happy life. Do not fear. 
Do not doubt”. 
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Saria : 


Champa : 


“What should I do? Champa Samantani! Tell me what 
I should do”. 


“you need do almost nothing. This evening, I repeat, 
this evening, you should come here to this very spot with 
your husband. Don’t let‘any one else come with you. 
I will do myself all that there is to be done. You must 
both perform,your husband and yourself, your daily 
ablutions early every morning from tomorrow. After that 
you must both fast till the ceremonial worship of Mother 
Mangala is completely performed in the forenoon. 
This ritual you must both perform daily till the 
completion of the great work of building the new temple. 
You will have to suspend that worship as Soon as you 
find yourself in the family way, that is, when the 
temple is completely erected. For there is no doubt 
that you will be with child, a sweet son, before the 
plaster on the walls of the new temple dries up. But 
pregnant women Should not take part in the perfor- 
mance of the rites of worship. Probably you do not 
know this strict religious restriction. It makes me 
sad indeed to note that the young women of these 
times hurry Sooner into pregnancy than into reli- 
gious knowledge.” 


The conference ends. Saria slowly walks into the water with 
tremulous steps to take her bath. Champa stands in the recess 
‘under the two trees with her legs astride and her hands on her hips, 
Jooks about gleefully for some minutes and gloats inwardly upon 
her success. Then she struts away with great strides and bouncing 
satisfaction towards the water for a wash and then towards her 
beloved patron’s house. ' 


To wallow in the pond, the scurries on the land 
Like a bitch besieged by fleas ; 

Turmeric and oil, the balms immemorial, 
Preserve her skin like cheese. 


She hikes from the pond right homeward, 
With her head never bashfully downward. 
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Her bangles of gold all jingle, 
Her feet are cloven and nimble. 


Her anklets of silver have bells that clink, 
She laughs like a fiend when families sink. 
She struts abroad and Swings her arms, 
My Muse is dumb before her charms. 


Old Nick scampers at her sight, 

And dreads her as the wierdest blight. 
Such is the Helen of Govindpore 
Beware ! Beware ! on her score ! 


Through cautious and skilful enquiry in dependable quarters and 
well-informed circles we discovered later that on the night of that 
fateful occasion when Saria and Champa met in the shady recess, 
the former was present in the great Samant’s house till midnight or a 
.little later, while her husband was present during the same time in the 
Samant’s cutchery room. It was in the small hours of the morning 
that the couple walked home with faltering steps. This fateful visit 
of theirs to the Samant’s house must have weighed upon their 
minds as a totally new experience and quite a perturbing one too, 
because they had never gone there before in their lives. Nobody 
at Govindapur ever saw Bhagia in the village for full four days after 
that nocturnal business in the Samant’s house. Some people 
bave told us that they saw him during that period travelling 
along the road leading to Cuttack. These informants of ours 
have particularly pressed into service in this connection the sad 
and painful metaphor of the lamb being led by the butcher to 
the ‘slaughter-house at Cuttack. Dear Sub Registrar Baboo N 
of Cuttack ! ! we mean no offence at all to you or your office 
by this metaphor, although you set your hand and seal to th: 
unconscionable: deed of mortgage for the purpose of registration. 


rs ee eee 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE MIDNIGHT CONFERENCE 


O conspiracy, 
Sham’st thou to show thy dangerous brow by night, 
Where evils are most free ? O, then, by day 
Where will thou find a cavern dark enough 
To mask thy monstrous visage ? 
Julius Caesar (Act 11, Sc. 1) 


GovIiNDAPUR is nestling now in repose under the wings of 
sable Night. The trees themselves,like the humanabodes, are steeped 
in the stillness of slumber. But they seem to be overhung with a 
canopy of myriad sublunar stars which wink with a bluish gleam 
through the darkness at the silvery firmament above. These are 
the glowworms ; and thousands of them sprawl upon the boughs 
quietly and make every tree gleam like a huge silver-brocaded mantle 
of Her Sable Majesty the Queen of Restful Realms whose sublunary 
name is Night. The Iull in the breeze over the reposing village is of 
a brooding kind which does not brook even the faintest rustle of 
the leaves. In the fields around the village the jackals are howling 
in chorus. The yell of these nocturnal animals swells the air with 
the rhythmic notes of “ Whoo-ke, Whoo-ke, Whoo.” This vulpine 
music indicates that half of the night has worn off and the small 
hours of the moming will soon be running their course. In some 
cottages of the village there are, at this hour, young childless widows 
who are still awake in their beds, unable to compose themselves to 
sleep. They are sighing in the desolation of their widowed beds, 
just as the love-lorn milkmaids, those mythical grass widows, did 
once upon a time when Sree Krishna, ther Lord, went away from 
their midst to obey the call of duty elsewhere. The noctumal 
restlessness of these childless widows of Govindapur, poor young 
creatures, is divided between sighing liberally like hot fumaces and 
beating time softly with their palms upon their unhappy beds in 
oken of a half-witted and mechanical appreciation of the midnight 
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music of the jackals. Their hapless lot is, poor souls, to lie thus 
every night on the couch in vacant or in pensive mood. But their 
insomnia of shattered love is nothing but a figment, if we listen to the 
stoical wisdom of the chowkidar, Gobardhan Jena, who is snoring 
and snorting eloquently at this moment on the back verandah of the 
cutchery room of his great patron, Ramachandra Mangaraj. He 
is enjoying a deep slumber there by the side of Dasa Jena, a compeer 
of his, who is the chowkidar of the neighbouring vi‘lage of Sautunia. 
Both of them are sonorously snoring in unison with a deep grunt, 
and have succeeded in giving the cutchery verandah of the Samant a 
perfect affinity in sound with a noisy pigsty as it would be, if half a 
dozen hogs decide, after nestling down comfortably there, to set 
up an uproarious orchestra with their grunts. The bamboo staff of 
each of these night watchmen, which fo ms a part of his official 
insignia,—(a dark blue shirt is another part of it)—is lying by his 
side as if it were his silent deputy who dare not snore like its master, 
being only an underling.. On the outer verandah of the cutchery 
room there are three men sprawling about who are every now and 
then slapping various parts of their bodies in restless wakefulness. 
They are three hapless peasants of a neighbouring village whom 
acute poverty and dire distress have driven hither to seek a paddy 
loan from the compassionate Samant at the usual beneficent rate 
of interest. They are waiting for the day to break so that they may 
obtain the required favour from their old lender and benefactor. 
Why are they restlessly awake at this hour of the night ? We do 
not believe that they are so musical as to think, like those young 
childless widows of Govindapur, of beating the time on their own 

persons to the choral music of the jackals in the fields. The three 

fellows are evidently uneasy both in body and mind. Their uneasy 

wakefulness seems to us to have an a posteriori connection with 

three intimate personal experiences in the course of the day. The 

first of these is that they have not seen, and therefore not touched, 

any kind of food during the whole day. Secondly, although they 
are pitiably fasting, the mosquitos are freely feasting upon them. 

Thirdly, they have only one life unlike the cat which has nine; an d 

as it is said that care kills the cat, we are afraid that these three 
men who do not possess:the tenacious vitality of the cat are in the 
process of sinking into their graves under the crushing weight of 
care and debt. Besides we have heard wise men say that there is as 
much concord between a man’s sleep and any one of the three rich 
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fountains of his-peace, namely, hunger, care and mosquitos, as 
between the two fair. spouses of a bigamous husband. * 


Stationed between the snoring saturnalia of the two chowkidars 
and the clapping insomnia of the three peasants, and undisturbed 
by either, Mangaraj attends to his midnight business in his bedroom 
and drives nails into other people’s coffins. This room is the most 
important part of the whole house-and is fumished in a style 
worthy - of its paramountcy. It is not only the bed-chamber of the 
Samant, but is also the store-room of the house. We have discover- 
ed. further that it is the Samant’s strong-room too. It has a wooden 
loft fitted above like a huge tray. The roof, which slopes down on 
either: side of the ridge-piece, is supported upon four beams. The 
entrance to the room is in the eastern wall, and this doorway 
connects the room with a- spacious verandah outside. The doors 
are, .of .jackfruit wood and ‘are panelled. They are embossed 
ornamentally. with .large round-headed doornails. Near the upper 
edge of .the left door is fitted a chain by means of which both the 
doors. are closed together between the jambs. There are two rings of 
iron, not unlike a prisoner’s handcuffs, fitted on the outer side of 
the.doors as a device for fastening the latter by means of the great 
heavy lock, the Samant’s “ security lock”, which is seen resting 
partially on each door. The key of this special “ security lock” 
is stout and sturdy like a hearty poker ; and its great size would 
have done honour to the burly hand of a strapping.turnkey. It 
would.cetrainly have glorified the formidable bunch of keys which 
metallic Miss Murdstone. grimly carries in Dickens’s novel to the 
disgust of little David. As high in the western wall of the room as 
the deep navel of the Samant’s pot-belly can reach, there is a window 
fitted.with vert cal bars of iron which stand lengthwise to fortify it. 
Being not.more than a span, and a half wide, this aperture in the 
wall with its, longitudinal iron. bars may more appropriately be 
called a cage-door than a window. The window js opened during 
only .one-month-in the year. This window-opening' month is the 
holy: Margasir. :The.four or five Thursdays of this month are 
.Sacred, as every Hindu knows, to the goddess, Lakshmi, the giver of 
all: earthly prosperity. The female domestics scrub and wash the 
floor; of the Samant’s strong-room on these holy days and find it 
necessary to open the cage-door in the western wall in order to 
make every nook of the room clearly visible so as to ensure thorough 
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cleaning and washing. The room is: usually steeped in darkness ; 
and darkness is, so to speak, its natural state. It is a Paradise 
of Freedom and Plenty for rats and cockroaches. Champa’s 
well-preserved skin, which “turmeric and oil, the balms im- 
memorial, keep as sleek as cheese,” has a great affinity of 
colour with those voracious insects, the cockroaches. She there- 
fore regards them as sacred creatures which, by their auspicious 
presence, ‘have the power of making the goddess, Lakshmi, ‘dwell 
inthe house. She declares that they mysteriously bring into her 
beloved master’s coffers gold mohurs and silver rupees. They 
bave therefore been allowed to multiply into swarming multitudes 
and live in perfect freedom and peace, enjoying undisputed possess- 
ion of the Samant’s strong-room as their permanent settlement and 
stronghold. Close to the northern wall of the room there stands a 
long bunk-like perch made of bamboos. On the top of this perch 
are placed three large crate-like cane boxes with detachable lids. 
These boxes are the Samant’s wardrobe and are supposed to treasure 
the great man’s wearing apparel and bed linen. The boxes are 
dingy and greasy with age and their mustiness testifies to their 
ancient use. By the side of the long and narrow bamboo perch 
with the three crib-like boxes perched on the top, a heavy-looking 
four-poster stands with bed linen spread upon it. This is the 
Samant’s couch. Cosily nestled beneath this couch, and tucked 
away on the bare floor towards the wall from the master’s way 
are: several earthen pots. Some of these pots contain viscous 
jaggery and the others contain pickled marigoes. A mouldy smell 
of decomposing fruit hovers abundantly about the master’s couch 
and fills the whole room with that fragrance, the intensity of 
the flavour varying according to the distance traversed. by it 
from its source, namely, the earthen pots. Colour, texture 
and smell can lead us to wild fancies and extravagant 
associations, when we fondly ponder over their artistic combi- 
nation: in the purple personality of Champa. We ° have 
compared her skin ‘ first. with cheese for its sleekness, and 
secondly with the cockroaches for its colour. Now we must turn 
our steps from the prosaic paths of our tale and artistically sneak 
into the poetry of viscous jaggery. We are led to the redolent poetic 
image of slimy jaggery under the spell of Champa'’s fair person. 
When this glamorous lady hovers about the couch of her beloved 
protector. in the dimness of this fragrant room, the bodily’ odours 
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that emanate from her cheese-like skin (which is well preserved by 

“turmeric and oil, the balms immemorial ”) mingle with the 

mouldy flavour of the viscous jaggery and pickled mangoes that 

lie in the earthen pots ; and after achieving this synthesis, they 

fill the room with a narcotic vapour that brings sweet slumber to 
t he Samant on his couch. She sweats hard in this room to sweeten 

her protector’s couch ; and a glistening film of sweat is left upon 

her cheese-like skin by her voluntary nocturnal labour. The 

stuffiness of the room, the warmth of her panting breath as She 

labours assiduously to yield pleasure to him and the resultant film 

of sweat on her person combine to make up a perfume which 

heightens the hovering vapour of the dark brown viscous jaggery 
in the earthen pots. In such sultry hours of voluntary feminine 

service her body becomes flushed with exertion, turns greasy with 

honest sweat and softens rapturously like the dark-tinted slimy 

jaggery stowed under her protector’s couch. Gentle Champa 

whom we have compared with cheese for her delicacy of skin now 

becomes even more gluey in body like the viscous jaggery amidst 

her sweet poetic exertions in her benefactor’s bedroom. The Samant 

takes her exactly as he takes the jaggery. The image of the viscous 
jaggery strikes our fancy as we write about her here, for she 
strives sweetly like that slimy commodity to please her benefactor oft 
in the stilly and warm hours of the night. The intoxicating poetry 
of what we would like to distinguish by the name of the ““* viscous 

jaggery school” is created in the Samant’s sleeping chamber. 

Discerning people recognize this bedroom as the one poetically 

radiant place in the whole of the generally drab and dreary world 

of Mangarajian materialism with its deceptive lures and its depress- 
ing ensign marked with barren stubble under a cloven hoof. Love 
which is a deathless emotion that makes men human often exists 
outside wedlock. Sometimes the extra-marital amours of diabolical 

beings too are as intoxicating as the headiest wine. Devils have no 

conscience, it is true ; but they have their hearts in the right place. 

So they love as fervently as virtuous men or angelic women ; and 

when those lost spirit S,cannot redeem themselves with their morality 
they may do so sometimes, however slightly though, with their 
poetry, that is, with their ““ viscous jaggery ”’ kind of poetry, which 
is deeply human, just as Nancy, the murderous burglar’s mistress, 
for instance, has so tragically done in Dickens’s story of Oliver 
Twist. We do not know as yet, dear reader, whether the poetry 
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of that pathetic love which Dickens’s girl, Nancy, bore to Bill 
Sikes has ever sprouted in Champa’s bosom for Mangaraj even in 
the faintest outline. We scrupulously avoid giving you, good sir, 
all misleading impressions or hints about dear Champa at this 
stage of our tale. All that we wish to say here is that when carnality 
is poetized, we are inevitably led to a school of authentic poetry 
which we may call the “ Poetry of the Viscous Jaggery”, dedicated 
to the glorification of a Miss Cheese or a Miss Cockroach or a 
Miss Jaggery or to sweet Champa who is the sum total of all the 
three. 


Back to our thread, if you please, dear reader. We must 
tell you, good sir, more about the bed-chamber of the Samant, 
though thus much and no more about its poetic camality. In line 
with the jaggery pots and the pickle pots, there are about fifteen oil 
tins which contain the oil pressed out of the seeds of the Indian 
walnut tree. The seeds of the Indian walnut which are gathered 
from the hard-shelled pods are a part of the produce of the zamin- 
dary woods, and are sent in to the Samant by his tenants. The 
work of pressing the oil out of them by means of the oil press is 
reckoned by those people as a free service which they are liable to 
render to the landlord under the law of fealty. The walnut oil 
thus obtained meets the annual requirements of the nightly lighting 
of the great landlord’s house. Three large rectangular wooden 
chests are stowed close to the southern wall of the room. Two of 
these are of mango wood and the other is of sal. The latter is the 
sacred receptacle dedicated to the goddess, Lakshmi, and it con- 
tains all the riches that the goddess pours into it with her auriferous 
hand. Every evening the pious angel, Champa, does homage to this 
sacred chest by performing the ritual of illumination and fumiga- 
tion. Every Thursday this wooden sanctum of the Samant’s 
riches is worshipped with customary ceremonial! which involves a 
generous decoration of the exterior with marks of sandal-paste and 
vermilion. Viscous jaggery and uncooked raw rice (as distinguished 
from uncooked parboiled rice) together form the ceremonial food 
offerings to the holy box Every Thursday. From the beam just 
beneath the roof are suspended four rope slings which hold brass 
pots filled with ghee. The ghee comes from the cowherd who 
enjoys the Samant’s favour by supplying the required quantities 
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periodically. All over the rope slings and upon the beam from: 
which they are suspended the spiders have spun their webs ; and 
the glittering abundance of these cobwebs brings to an observant 
eye the vision of the lustrous tassels of silk hung for ornamental 
effect from the canopy of a palanquin which is particularly decked: 
to carry a bride in her wedding procession. Almost grazing the 
western wall of this multi-purpose room the Samant’s ‘poetic couch 
stretches itself south to north, its south end, with its great pillow, 
supporting the sleeper’s head. A thick rush-mat serves as the 
mattress; and the bed itself consists of a carpet-like quilt which is 
laid upon this mattress and is folded breadthwise- in the middle so 
that it forms two coverlets, so to speak. The sheet that lies on 
this bed, or rather, on the quilt, has the pretty look of muslin which 
is brocaded red. But we are careful and accurate observers, dear 
reader, and it is against our grain, .good sir, to be taken in by 
appearances. We have authentic knowledge of the constitution of 
the sheet which is the topmost textile of the poetic. bed. The 
scarlet spots which might cause an ocular illusion of brocade to a 
casual and careless beholder are actually the impressions left on the 
sheet by the gory vitality of those loathsome colonizers of human 
beds whose incursions upon living human bodies are said to be 
averted by nothing in this world except the poisonous spray-bath 
called FLIT. These die-hards are commonly known to mankind 
by the name of BUGS. The nocturnal battles fought between 
the Samant and his able lieutenant, Champa, on one side and these 
blood-thirsty enemies on the other have resulted in the red slaughter 
of the latter on the bed, and hence the scarlet marks on the battle- 
field. 


The poetry of this vermin-infested bed (which, to honour its 
imagery, we have styled as the poetry of the ““.viscous jaggary ” 
variety) is conjointly made, as if out of a poetic partnership of 
appetites, by Champa and her Mangaraj. On this night and at 
this late hour, these two, who have fascinated each other since they 
met years ago in cirumstances which are still a mystery to us, are 
steeped deep in a tete-a-tete, almost breathlessly, in this strange 
bedroom. “ Where .thy jaggery is,..there thy fly will.be also.” 
Quite natural and therefore deeply moral is this truth.- But is this 
conference between the jaggery and the fly.a curtain lecture ? We 
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must hold our peering curiosity in check till we discover what it is 
all about. The male is lying on the bed in a sprawl. The female 
is seated on the floor with her legs so folded at the knees that both 
her heels are touching the left portion of her bum. Her arms are 
carelessly thrown upon the bed as if she intended thereby a ravishing 
gesture in an amorous dance. About three cubits away from the 
‘bed a wick is ‘burning low in a shallow earthen bowl of oil which is 
placed upon a brass lamp-rest of the shape of a tallish flat-topped 
toadstool, the stem of the gadget standing on a tiny tripod. This 
lamp-rest is covered all over with a film of greasy grime. Ithas a 
shallow pan-like platform at the base, a sort of brass basin around 
the lower end of the stem, which contains a film of stale green oil 
and also some quantity of snuff that has evidently fallen from 
the wick. 


The pair have been talking of several things in low and muffled 
tones for the last two hours nearly. We do not wish to cause 
you the trouble, dear reader, of inquiring about all that they have 
spoken in whispers. We report here for your information, good 
sir, what they have said between themselves towards the end 
of their nocturnal conference. Champa. puts a quiver into her 
voice and says, “ The son of a bitch— may his wife soon become a 
widow—barked and blustered on the crowded verandah of the 
shop, right in the heart of the village. The saucy cur said about 
you, ‘The poltroon has no father to name. Nobody knows who 
his mother was. He is really the offspring of a union of devils in 
hell ! Just because he has got the estate from a Muslim milksop 
of Midnapore through fraud and forgery he calls himself a zamindar 
in this village. Zamindar! My foot! Go to hell, wretch, with 
your clownish airs of a zamindar ! You are a zamindar in your 
kitchen and even so by the backdoor. The whole world knows you 
are a big hoax. Your cattle stray into our fields under crop, and 
that-is but natural because you are a stray dog yourself. Your 
cows have worked hell on our green gram crop. Youcan see that, 
if you have a pair of eyes to see. And when our men warn you, 
you have the audacity to turn round and snarl like a dog at them ! 
The snarling dog, my good brethren, has bravely run away for 
shelter to his bitch which lies besieged by fleas in its dark hole. 
If I had caught him, I would have broken his ugly snout with my 
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lathi. All his women would have shunned him as a snoutless ogre’. 
My Samant dear! The scabby dog ranted and railed much more 
which was even worse than this. Half the people of the village, 
men,women and even children, gathered around that betel-shop 
to hear his bark against you. I went to buy pan, but quickly 
retraced my steps with a drooping head and overflowing eyes. 
Wouid I care for pan and could I have held my head erect when you 
were publicly abused like that ? That scurvy worm who feasts 
on pig’s dung ! That muscular ruffian of the name of Baghasingh ! 
If he had not been such a physical giant, if he had not been huge 
like a black mountain, I would have bitten off his nose from his 
face and left him noseless. My liver turned white at the sight of 
the devil’s bamboo IJathi. The devil always brings it with him 
when he comes to this village. My lips are pale with fear even 
now, but my blood is black with revenge. The slur he has flung so 
audaciously on the honour of your family must be soon avenged. 
Unless that is done, I can taste no food in peace. I can have no 
restnor sleep. Samant my dear ! Devise some way to pay the 
reckoning, or else I have made up my mind to put an end to my 
life. I will take poison and kill myself. I will jump into the 
river and sink to my death. You will have nobody who will do 
half as much for you.” At this point her throat is choked with 
sobs and she bursts into soft moaning. Mangaraj comforts her 
by gently trifling with the cheese-like flesh of her naked left shoulder 
while she droops her head on the edge of the poetic bed in the 
midst of her convulsive sobs. He tries to soothe her by saying, 
“ Don’t cry, Champa, don’t cry. It is exactly that bamboo lathi 
of that ruffian that I really dread. All the four brothers are equally 
desperate dare-devils. They bolt like wicked horses when the 
devil is inside them. The only language they have learnt to speak 
in general to me is the language of the thick bamboo lIathi. 1 
would have made them kiss the dust long ago, if I could. But 
I haven’t been able to do anything that way. I think I never can 
do anything to them. They are too suspicious even about a cat 
or a dog of Govindapur if it goes to Ratanpur. They keep ‘a 
tireless watch over it and never lose scent of it till it gets out of 
their village. Excellent Gobara, our village chowkidar, is so 
clever, so plucky and so able ; but he could do nothing, though 
be has tried his best. What can he do ? Ratanpur is thoroughly 
guarded by their men day and night ”, 
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Champa sighs slowly and says : “ No, my Samant dear! 
This will not do. This will not satisfy me and make me live. 
You must soon do something to pay up the score. Otherwise 
I cannot hold my head erect among the womenfolk of the village.” 


Mangaraj : “ Look, Champa ! The old books say, *‘ Conquer 
your enemies by progressive strategy’, 1 have tried and failed ; 
Gobara has failed too. Now it is your turn to try. 1 am fully 
confident that you will triumph if you set about the work seriously. 
You can help me to achieve what I cannot by myself. See, for 
instance, how 1 tried to deal with that weaver couple as I desired 
and how I failed at the end. It was you who got it all done for me 
at last. Your scheme proved a decisive stroke finally .” 


Champa raises her head from the edge of the bed and proudly 
mends the wick of the lamp. She laughs exultingly, and her loud 
mirthfuiness falls upon the silence of the night like the neighing 
of a hinny. With a jerk of her head, she speaks triumphantly : 


“ Look, my Samant ! At first I thought I might not be able to 
do it. But where there is a will, there is wit also ; and my wit 
proved itself equal to the task. 1 believe that our ploughshares 
will be going tomorrow to that new property we have wrenched 
out of those people at last, those six manos and eight gunthos ?” 


Mangaraj : “ Most surely. 1 have directed the polughmen to 
take out the bullocks and the ploughs before day-break tomorrow 
and plough and cross-plough the whole lot thoroughly. I will 
also go there .” 


Champa : “‘ You have done the correct thing by pulling 
down the house of those weavers. If they have a house to live in, 
they might clamour at some future time for their land and start 
a dispute. That will be a big nuisance. Prevention is better than 
cure. It is good that their present houselessness has effectively 
clipped the wings of the two birds before they can ever think of 
pecking you .” 


Mangaraj : “ The time for redemption specified in that deed 
of katkabala was only six months. The six months ran out. Fore- 
closure proceedings were taken by me. The conditional sale of 
the six manos and eight gnnthos mentioned in the deed was made 
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absolute by a decree of the court. Their house was auctioned 
for paying me the costs of the suit which I had filed for foreclosure. 
I purchased it myself in the court auction and then got it pulled 
down ”. 


Champa : “ Whatever that is, I took all that trouble for the 
sake of that wonderful cow. What it gives is amrit and not just 
milk. I vowed that I must somehow get that perennial fountain 
of heavenly nectar. And there it is now at last on our cutchery 
verandah ! I tethered it thers with my own hands. From tomorrow 
onwards it shall bz kept in the courtyard at the back of this 
room. Where are those two fools now ?” 


Mangaraj : “ Who ? Bhagia and Saria ? They are seeking 
shelter here and there in the village likea pair of shelterless goblins. 
Somebody or other has been giving them a temporary shelter by 
turns since I drove them out of their house .” ” 


Champa : “The other day Saria was crying her heart out at 
Mangala’s shrine. When she saw me she burst into maddening 
shrieks, slapped her forehead hard and tore her hair. 1 saw her 
coming towards me evidently to speak. I turned away to avoid 
her and came home .” 


Soon after this the wick burns very low and begins to shed 
flickering darkness, so to speak, rather than light. The conversation 
of the pair sinks to an inaudible whisper and continues for a very 
long while. We have tried our best, dear reader, to get some clue 
of that hush-hush talk ; but we are sorry to say that even our weird 
powers of hearing the voices that none but brick-walls may mutely 
hear have failed in the attempt. We are wizards no doubt ; but 
not wizards about everything under the sun. Though our ears 
cannot catch what. they are saying, our eyes are watching their 
looks and their gestures. Both are looking at each other very inten- 
tly in tbe thick dimness of the room. Every now and then they are 
bringing their noses very close to each other and mingling their 
breaths. Is it an amorous dalliance ? Are they billing and cooing ? 
Possibly so. But why have they suddenly drawn apart ? Evidently 
both are suddenly alarmed and startled. They are looking now at 
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the ‘cause of this sudden alarm. Their eyes are now riveted 
upon the shadowy form of a woman that has just appeared at 
the door. They are holding their breaths and they seem to be afraid 
of breathing even faintly or moving their limbs in the slightest 
degree. The shadowy presence heaves a deep sigh as if she teaches 
them how to draw their suspended breaths now. The piercing 
sigh which fills the place with a swishing sound is an unmistaka- 
‘ble index of a deep ineffable anguish within a lacerated human. 
heart. For a few moments the who e room becomes preternaturally 
silent as if speech has curdled inside the speakers. Mangaraj slowly 
recovers his utterance and asks the shadowy female form monosylla- 
bically, “ What 2?” No answer from her. He repeats the monosy- 
Ilabic question. Still no answer, but the shadowy presence draws 
another deep sigh which is as painfully long as the one before. 
Mangaraj becomes a little cross, raises his voice into a threatening 
growl and asks, “What ? Why don’t you speak ?” The dim 
figure, who is the Samantani, the Samant’s wedded wife, slowly 
speaks in soft and mellifluous tones. The sound of her voice 
carries Heaven in itself, because it is sweet and soothing like the 
music which only the breath of angels can make. Such mellifluous 
notes are heard by the blessed in dreams when the angels sing hymns 
to God in Heaven. The lady combines devotion and sweet affec- 
tion in her tone and says, “ It is now well past midnight. Do please 
go to bed, my dear, without brooding over those things any more.” 
No sooner does this gentle prayer ‘come from the Samantani’s 
mouth than Champa gives out a long, deep-throated and super- 
cilious boo. Mangaraj impatiently says, “ All right. I shall go 
to bed soon. Go out and don’t bother about me now.” 


The Samantani stands absolutely transfixed at that same spot 
for a minute or two as if she werea lifeless statue. Champa’s contem- 
ptuous boo has pierced her heart in a flash likea poisoned barb. The 
heart of the wife has suffered a sudden gash that has gone home and 
Sundered it into two when her husband said, “Go out”. She invol- 
untarily asks herself, “ Must I go out while Champa stays in ?” 
This kind of humiliation, suffered in this manner, is the full 
measure of wretchedness and is beyond the endurance of even the 
most self-effacing wife who is of human flesh and blood. The ill-fated 
Samantani has endured many such outrages all these years with the 
resignation of a ‘martyr, and this particular affront, coming from 
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her husband on this night, has not surprised her at all. But there 
is a point where human. flesh and blood quails and cannot meet any 
further the adversities and perversities of its earthly lot. People who 
store their wisdom in contrasts declare that men are made of sterner 
stuff than women. But it is indeed paradoxical that while the latter 
are gently constituted in contrast with the former, they should be 
able to remain unruffled under the knocks of adversity that drive the 
former mad.-The weaker vessels can endure the rubs and worries of 
this world more heroically than men. But a devoted wife to whom 
her husband is the sole prop of her life cannot bear one thing in this 
world, and that is the consciousness of having been cast off by him 
from his heart permanently. If a concubine permanently usurps the 
helpless wife’s rightful place in her husband’s heart, the misery of the 
Jatter is boundless and the sweet fountain of her wedded life turns 
brackish and dries away. On this night the Samantani has been Spur- 
ned away by her husband in the presence of a haughty female dome- 
stic’'who rests her arms firmly upon his bed. She has been scorned 
and booed on the top of it by that saucy minion who is backed 
up by his approval. The whole room now spins before her and her 
hold on the door-post becomes limp. Is she dropping down to the 
ground like a wounded bird? Her limbs are shivering, her legs are 
knocking against each other and a film of cold sweat has already 
sent its chill over her whole body. Slowly she creeps out of the room 
by holding on to the wall, staggers a few steps on the verandah 
outside and drops down like a bundle by the lattice-work which 
stands as a fence along the edge of the verandah. Our information 
as secret gatherers of the relevant facts of this tale is that the 
heart-broken lady seldom spoke a word to any person afterwards. 
Her eyes were found by many people always to “drop tears as 
fast as the Arabian trees their medicinal gum”, although she always 
tried hard to conceal the silent anguish of her heart. 


No sooner does the Samantani stagger out of the room 
than a banging sound is heard close behind her as the 
result of a downright act performed by Champa in self-assertion. 
She leaps to the door behind the Samantani, slams it impatiently 
with a loud bang, comes back and, sitting in her place as 
before, says, “If someone spits on me and abuses me in the filthiest 
terms, or horsewhips me in the public street till I bleed, that would 
not be half as unbearable to me as the slightest impertinence uttered 
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against you within my hearing. You have just seen what a growing 
headache the Samantani is becoming for you day by day. You 
faced plenty of nuisance on account of her supplications while that 
mortgage suit was pending against that weaver and his wife. Why 
should I speak of it all over again and give you more headache? 
You know how she pokes her nose habitually into matters that 
she does not understand at all. You had to journey to Cuttack 
to the vakils and to the court all through the year on account of that 
katkabala. Heaps of money had to be spent over the litigation. 
You had ten or fifteen cartloads of stones carried from the quarry 
to the shrine of Mangala. You got those stones piled up there for 
the masons to work with, aithough that fool, Bhagia, kept on saying 
every day that he expected to receive from you piles of money 
and not piles of stones as the actual mortgage debt. When 
so much is done, the Samantani comes to you, touches 
your feet with her head in supplication and buzzes about your 
ear like an obstinate fly, ‘ Release these helpless people from this 
litigation. Don’t take action against them. Release their land, 
the six manos and eight gunthos. Leave it to them. Let them be 
free. Don’t take their house. Don’t break their home. They are 
poor and helpless’. What kindness ! What pity ! Enough to take 
her to Heaven indeed !” At the end of this eloquence, the Helen 
of Govindapur, who has liquidated several peaceful homes in the 
name of ‘‘viscous jaggery ” love, shatters the silence of the night 
with the fearful convulsion of a perfectly harmless horse-laugh. 
Before hearing this laugh that rends the air, didn’t our ears catch 
the clink of her anklets as she leapt to the door to bang it upon 
the fainting wife ? 


Her anklets of silver have bells that clink, 
She laughs like a fiend when families sink. 
She struts abroad and swings her arms, 
My Muse is dumb before her charms. 


The musical peal of her exultant laughter must have shot 
through the darkness like an arrow into the ears of the heart- 
broken wife who is now lying in a swoon on the verandah outside. 
But those ears have no life now and the Samantani has thus been 
spared the additional torture of hearing this harmonious horse- 
laugh. The Beauty who has fainted is mercifully unconscious 
of the Beast who “ Jaughs like a fiend when families sink ”. 
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What was said between Champa and Mangaraj and the door- 
post after this does not interest us here nor need we take any pains 
to know it. Their conference was concluded with an offer of 
Champa’s made in an extremely subdued tone as soon as she 
jumped into: her protector’s couch (she did not jump into any 
river as She had threatened) :““ Make ready for me as soon as 
possible a box-palanquin and four portative beam-and-slings. 
You will see how I shall achieve the goal. If I fail to put this 
plan through and if I cannot place the beggar’s bowl in their 
hands, pray cut off my nose for incompetence”. We beg you, 
dear reader, to do us now the favour of mingling your voice with 
ours to sing two couplets, which were recited once from memory 
by learned: Champa for the edification of Saria and ascribed by 
that scholar to an authentic holy text of antiquity : 


A barren woman’s face 
Blights the human race. 
The devil takes that woman 
Because she is a demon. 


The devil took this woman into his arms long ago. He took her 
from the gutter and made her his possession and his minion. 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE BAGHASINGH FAMILY 
Gold was made to spend and spend again. and when all is 
spent, what then ? 
—Abu Hassan pays his debts 
(A play by Ronald Hadlington) 


Tie celebrated work of Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, records the 
fact that in Orissa of the days of Emperor Akbar the proprietary 
interest in the land vested in the socially privileged class known as 
the Khandayats. Indeed they wielded both the pen and the sword. 
‘They were diplomats with the pen and warriors with the sword 
during the days when Utkal was under the rule of the Gajapati 
kings. Statecraft was principally in their hands, and public adminis- 
tration was wholly entrusted to them by their kings. In return for 
their services to the state as soldiers and administrators they were 
given by their royal patrons gifts of land known as jagirs. These 
jagirs covered a great portion of land in the kingdom and were 
enjoyed by the donees with all the rights of ownership including 
the right of hereditary succession. It is the prowess and the martial 
superiority of the Khandayats ‘that kept the Muslim hordes away 
from Orissa for a long time. The Muslim invaders tried for three 
years to swoop upon Utkal from Bengal in order to extend their 
dominion to the south. But their attempts were foiled by the 
Khandayats of Orissa who did not allow them to cross the river, 
the Subarnarekha. The Khandayat sepoys, commonly known in 
Orissa as the Paiks, were not all quartered in the capit.l of the 
kingdom. They were billeted in different cantonment towns all 
over the kingdom under the command of their chieftains, the Dala- 
patis. The congregational place which was appointed for the 
soldierly “ meet ” of the Paiks was known as the choupadhi. Jt 
was the ground set apart in a cantonment town for the display 
of the professional proficiency of the sepoys of those times which 
consisted in the four principal skills, namely, athletics, fencing, 
archery and shooting. This “ parade ground ” had at its centre 
a portico-like stall or kiosk where the Paiks rested at intervals 
during the progress of the exercises. These structures are seen in 
many places in Orissa even today, standing as the mute witnesses 
and monuments of a bygone civilization. When the power of the 
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Gajapati kings of Orissa. fell, outsiders seized the land ; and the 
large-sized chowpadhis acquired the new name of Killas under the 
Revenue Settlement carried out by that celebrated Revenue Minister 
of the Court of Akbar, Todar Mall. Alas ! some of the old 
chowpadhis, small in size, still exist in many places in Orissa, but 
what is exhibited there today is not soldierly prowess and discipline. 
The effeminate descendants of .the old race of Oriya Paiks flock 
together at these historic chowpadhis today and exhibit their skill 
as gamblers, clowns, gossips and addicts of opium and Dbhang. 
If the Paik of that heroic era of Orissa were living amidst us today 
in this greatly civilized age, he would have disdained to have his 
boots laced by his twentieth century progeny. 


. The Baghasingh family has descended from the old stock of 
redoubtable Oriya warriors ; and although the word, “ Malla ”, 
is the family name borne by all who. are born in it, the eldest son 
takes on the traditional title of Baghasingh as a privilege of primo- 
geniture. It is a heritable distinction of all the eldest sons of the 
house. It is these first-born scions of the family who inherit the 
jagir absolutely by the right of primogeniture. The other sons in 
the family get a small portion of money as an allowance which 
may be called their “maintenance ” in legal terminology. Though 
the jagir held by the Baghasingh family was small, the family itself 
enjoyed great social importance and prestige in the countryside. 
The jagir originally comprised, besides the revenue-free Khandayat 
village of Ratanpur, the revenue-assessed zamindary taluk of 
Fatehpur Sarshand and a few other fragmentary holdings dis- 
persed here and there around the fields of Govindapur. The last 
holder of this entire property was Natabar Ghanasyam Baghasingh. 
He played ducks and drakes with money and encumbered the 
jagir with a huge burden of debt. An open-handed prodigy of 
extravagance as he was, he understood, very little the difference 
between currency notes and paper boats. His reckless prodigality 
was particularly. the result of an incurable intoxication of his heart. 
His big heart overflowed with a humanitarianism which was of the 
capering and carolling kind. Good food, good laughter and 
ripping conviviality were in his blood to a maddening degree. 
That accounted for all his downright camaraderie of the cakes- 
and-ale brand. He sought, with a kind of fatalistic gusto, all the 
lavish blazonry of pomp and circumstance. Ginger was always 
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hot in his mouth, and the sun shone more brightly upon his 
coarse eating, boisterous jokes and hearty, explosive laughter 
than upon his debt-laden jagir. He was always intoxicated 
without ever carousing, because his intoxication was that of 
a perennial, fathomless and ungovernable philanthropy. If. 
anybody asked for anything that he could give, he could 
never sleep till he gave it to that person with both his hands. 
For the poor and the destitute he held all his material 
resources only in a spirit of trusteeship and not strictly in the 
way of ownership. His face used to beam with the radiance 
of religious satisfaction whenever he sat by his guests at home and 
made everyone of them eat under his supervision a solid pile of 
large pan-cakes made of blackgram and rice, a good chunk of 
coconut-and-jaggery pudding and a bowl of arrowroot with currants 
cooked in milk and sugar. This irresistible and benevolent man, 
Natabar Ghanasyam Baghasingh, died leaving behind him four 
stalwart sons and a crushing load of debt. A great portion of 
the family estate had to be sold off in payment of the heavy debt 
which the four sons became liable to discharge after their father’s 
death. All that is now left unencumbered of the original military 
jagir is just the Ratanpur land. The ancient estate had of course 
been brought in its unimpaired state under the Permanent Revenue 
Settlement of Bengal under Lord Cornwallis even prior to the 
birth of Natabar Ghanasyam himself. The four sons of that 
paragon of reckless benevolence are Bhimasen Baghasingh who is 
the eldest, Prahlad Malla, Kuchuli Malla and Balaram Malla. 
These four brothers are sober and do not suffer from their father’s 
intoxication of crazy philanthropy and imprudent hospitality. 
They are quite prudent and level-headed ; but are good, 
friendly, kind and of a “* free and. open nature ”, as 
even an Iago would have discovered if any of the Baghasingh 
brothers had been the Moor. They are not as rich now 
as they were when they came into this world ; but they are 
comfortably above want in spite of their deceased father’s 
wasteful ways. Names rather than the actual objects which 
they denote command men’s loyalties in many places in this 
world. Money or no money, the name, Baghasingh, carries with 
it its old wizardry for its old devotees. These loyal worshippers 
of the name do not bother at all about the affluence or the poverty 
of the family. The whole of Ratanpur revers and esteems the 
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four Baghasingh brothers today as devotedly as it ever did their 
more affluent forefathers. 


The village of Ratanpur is much smaller than Govindapur 
and has eighteen homes besides that of the Baghasinghs which 
provides the village with its leaders. These eighteen families 
include cowherds, barbers and pastry-cooks, all the homes being 
reckoned in terms of the “* caste” which is a part of the personality 
of every inhabitant. All these eighteen houses have been enjoying 
small parcels of land granted as jagirs in their turn by the 
Baghasinghs of old for specified services which the grantees were 
to render. The recipients customarily perform free services for 
the Baghasingh family whenever required. The village priest is 
also a recipient of a small jagir granted by the ancient Baghasinghs 
for the performance of priestly services. This Brahmin grantee 
too lives in Ratanpur. Besides these eighteen homes, the village 
contains eight houses of “‘Domos” who are an untouchable 
caste. They are the village musicians who deafen even the deaf by 
playing the music of their drums and pipes with great heartiness 
when the annual festivals of the Hindu calendar are celebrated in 
the village under the supervision of the Baghasinghs. They too 
enjoy a jagir granted in the old days by their old masters, the Bagha- 
singhs, for the performance of their musical services. Besides 
being the village band of professional musicians, they perform 
sentinelling duties in the village to ensure the safety of the property 
of their benefactors. They guard the paddy fields under crop, 
the dwelling-house and all the outlying pile of buildings of the 
Baghasingh family. 


During the last three years a good deal of factious bickering 
has brewed and developed into a fierce form between Mangaraj 
and the Baghasinghs. We do not consider it necessary to inquire 
into the causes of this enmity. The Samant is very clever, very 
adept in litigation and very diplomatic in his policy and technique 
when he deals with his enemies in general. But it is really a great 
pity that all his usual masterliness and wit are suddenly paralysed 
when he sees a nightmarish vision of the formidable bamboo lathi 
of the Baghasingh brothers dangling in the void, just as Macbeth 
loses his nerve when he is haunted by the vision of a dagger hanging 
in the air. The Baghasinghs have an incurable, unalterable and 
unshakeable faith in the efficacy of the Jathi as the final arbiter of all 
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disputes and differences. They believe that it is the perfect leveller 
which never fails to level all ridges and rifts that lie between 
the minds of opposing men. Their philosophy of efficient peace 
is founded upon the principle that you should knock all differences 
on the head with a vertical weapon which is not less thick than a 
hearty poker and not shorter than a policeman’s lathi and which is, 
therefore, known by the dreadful Oriya name of Baghasingh 
Thenga, a title brought into vogue by the users themselves. When 
they get their monkey up, the four muscular stalwarts do 
not hesitate to raise the bamboo too over the heads of the men 
or the minions of Mangaraj who sometimes audaciously rouse the 
Baghasingh lions from their lair. Generally speaking, the Samant’s 
men do not venture to set their foot upon the soil of Ratanpur 
because their knees knock against each other at the thought of the 
brawny Domos who guard the property of the lions. But these 
rough and tough men are now clapped in the District Jail of Cuttack 
as a result of having been convicted on a charge of hiding stolen 
property underground. It is generally said in the whole of the 
neighbourhood that the Domos of Ratanpur have never been thieves 
at any time under any circumstances, and Mangaraj spent two fat 
bags of money and a considerable amount of sleeplessness to 
fasten upon them the alleged guilt and unmerited punishment. 
It is just two months ago that the Samant’s cattle strayed into the 
Baghasingh fields near Ratanpur which were under crop; and they 
damaged the sun-tanned pods of green gram grown there by crush- 
ing and grazing. Quick like the wind Balaram Malla arrived in 
Govindapur, stationed himself and his bamboo lathi on the crowded 
verandah of the central pan and tobacco shop in the Mangarajian 
village, stroked the crescent-shaped left half of his dark moustache, 
twirled its tapering tip ominously with the big fingers of his left 
hand and paid his compliments to the Samant in a thundering tone 
by making a liberal use of the most highly reeking billingsgate 
which is unmentionable in the company of genteel folk. The 
Samant, who stayed within doors all the while, did not dare to 
come out to give a reply and had to be content with a discreet, 
but disgraceful and distressing, silence. His cattle seem to suffer 
from a chronic blindness or culpable covetousness, because they 
display an incurable habit of frequently straying into the unreaped 
paddy fields of the Baghasingbs around Ratanpur. The Ratanpur 
land is after all within hail from Govindapur. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
THE KINSWOMAN FROM TANGI 


Hide it in smiles and affability : 

For if thou hath thy native semblance on, 
Not Erebus itself were dim enough 

To hide thee from prevention. 


—Julius Caesar (Act II, Sc. 1) 


It was the full moon day of the month of Jyestha, 


the hottest month of the Hindu calendar. The Lord of the Universe, 
Jagannath, retires on this day every year from the audience-chamber 
of His great temple at Puri and goes through His ablutions in 
another place in the temple known as His sacred “bath”. His 
withdrawal from the inmost sanctum, where His sacred image is 
usually placed in line with the images of His brother, Lord Bala- 
bhadra, and His sister, Subhadra , to facilitate His devotees to 
contemplate in prayerful reverence, is a withdrawal for a period of 
fifteen days beginning on this Jyestha full moon day. He thus 
“ retires” for a full fortnight from the sight of His devotees and 
is not found: by them at the wonted place. 


On this particular full moon day which is relevant for our story 
the sun Spurted out from the blazing sky above a fierce flame of 
silver which scorched and charred almost every thing on land and 
water. The earth had not had any shower for the last two months 
and a half or so, and the fields around Ratanpur, the ¢“ jagir” 
village of the Baghasinghs, had become an arid expanse of blazing 
dust. The day was absolutely windless and there was not the faint- 
est breeze that could have stirred at least the leaves of the Pipal 
trees which generally flutter even under the gentlest whiff. Dead 
trees, bereft of their branches, stood erect at several places around 
the’ village, waiting for the hewer to be hewn down and taken 
away to the brick-kilns for baking the bricks with. Brick- 
making goes on abundantly during this part of the year around most 
villages in Orissa.which have good reserves of trees that serve as 
fuel for baking the briéks. If you had taken a handful of corn on 
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this day and thrown it on the blazing sandy thoroughfare of the 
village, you would have heard the grains sputtering as if they all 
lay in a frying-pan ; and you would have seen the parched rice 
leaping with a crack out of the broken husk and greeting the eye 
with its milk-white beauty, just as tiny shells, which lie in the sands 
of the sea-shore like pearls, catch the eye amidst the blazing dunes. 
The bitch with the mottled coat, which is so familiar a sight in the 
lanes of Ratanpur and which may be described as res nullius 
under the Roman Law, was wallowing at noon in the squelching 
mud that lay at the fringe of the village tank of Ratanpur. The 
mud-bath of this mottled bitch was evidently a self-chosen process 
of cooling itself. But why did it avoid the water and choose the 
muddy corner of the tank ? Most surely it knew that if it entered 
the clear water, the bath, which was sharply heated up, would 
not be kind to its skin. The miserable animal contented itself, 
therefore, with a mud-bath which it performed with its mouth open, 
its tongue put out and drooping down like a long shoe-horn and 
its sides heaving with a quick and difficult breath. No cattle could 
be seen standing on the village common, because the whole herd of 
cows of the village, which had been grazing there, retired under 
the trees on the tank-bund, stretched their flanks in the shade, half 
closed their eyes against the glare of the day and started chewing 
the cud slowly. The ruminating kine moved their jaws silently 
and tardily in the manner of pious-looking Vaishnavite gurus 
who may often be seen at holy shrines munching their inaudible 
prayers with their jaws, while their fingers gently punctuate those 
holy texts upon the Tulasi beads of the rosary. - There could be 
seen nowhere a bird on the wing, neither a crow nor a cuckoo 
nor any other denizen of the air. All the birds retired amidst the 
shadowy branches of the trees and languidly dozed on their perches, 
as if even their acute thirst could not give their wings the faintest 
power for flight towards the water. The sun’s flame flashed around 
all over the earth and rendered it a kind of vast forge. The day 
wore on and it was now past three o’clock in the afternoon ; but 
there was no bating of the gruelling héat that gave the world of 
mortals on this day a taste of great Vulcan's forge. 


From the lane that runs by the village of Ratanpur came the 


sing-song chorus of palanquin bearers at this sultry hour and fell 
on the ears of the womenfolk of that village with the rising swell 
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of an approaching sound. The familiar choral chant of the palanquin 
bearers was no mystery to all those women of Ratanpur who heard 
it, because they guessed, with the insight of experience, that some 
important personage was travelling with his or her retinue along the 
lane towards their village. In fact they were perfectly right in 
their understanding, for the travelling party actually consisted of 
a moving palanquin with five men behind who kept running briskly 
with short steps. Each of these fellows carried a beam-and- 
slings athwart his shoulder, and the slings which hung from either 
end of the five beams were loaded with different eatables. One 
of the five pairs of slings was loaded with tall bunches of bananas 
and gree plantains, another pair with two lusty jack-fruits, a third 
pair with two baskets of mangoes, and the other two pairs with 
earthen pots which were closed with plantain Jeaves at the top to 
protect the contents from the dust on the way. The palanquin 
was ‘completely covered with a thick cloth of baize to provide 
thorough privacy to the occupant along the way. Generally speak- 
ing, there was not a man present in any home in the village of 
Ratanpur on this full moon day. Almost all the menfolk had gone 
to the market-town of Kendrapara, eight miles away, for an outing. 
The annual Snan festival or the festival of Ablutions of Lord Baladev 
was being celebrated at the temple of the Lord in that town ; and 
festive crowds poured into the streets, as they do every year on this 
day, from all the neighbouring villages in order to achieve three 
purposes, namely, to do homage to the Lord, secondly to have the 
pleasure of jostling against others and treading upon their toes and 
thirdly to curse snappishly if others returned that compliment, 
just as Mr. Winkle, the Pickwickian sportsman, must have doubt- 
less cursed, though inaudibly and ineffectively, when, out of the 
vast crowd of spectators at Rochester, a short man chose to stand 
on each of his feet for the purpose of watching conveniently the 
colourful review of the troops on the Lines. As there was no farming 
work of any kind to be done in the fields at this period of the year, 
Bhimasen Baghasingh himself had gone to Kendrapara early in 
the morning of this holy day to see the Ablution Festival. He 
did not go alone, fcr his three brothers also went with him. 

When the choral song of the palanquin bearers was heard by 
the womenfolk of Ratanpur, there was a flutter in the dovecotes, 
a loud twitter among the petticoated doves in every home that 
a palanquin had come and, finally, a mad scramble of the old and 
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the middle-aged daughters of Eve: out of every door towards the 
lane from which the cries of the bearers had been heard. The 

young daughters of Eve, that is, the young wives of Ratanpur. 

who had no liberty to break through their traditional seclusion and 

appear in the street even at such exciting moments, had to be 
content with unsatisfactory ““ observation posts ” within the privacy 
of their own homes in order to watch the approaching palanquin 

which was expected to pass by. So they kept the front door of 
their houses ajar, stationed themselves behind it and craned 
their necks out by sandwiching their inquisitive faces within 
the scanty space between the door and the jamb. While torturing 
their sweet faces in this manner, the young daughters of Eve dis- 
covered that their enormous ornamental nose-rings which projected 
out like sword-hilts over their lips came into violent collision either 
with the edge of the door or with that of the jamb. They immediate- 
ly decided that the nose-ring should not impertinently come in 
their way thus, although the ancient rule of seclusion of young 
females might. Stubborn custom, and not universal franchise, 
shines like a star on the path trodden by the Indian nation in the 
countryside even today ; and, therefore, even in the midst of their 
ungovernable curiosity roused by the palanquin, these young 
females of Ratanpur stoically put up with the kill-joy law of seclu- 
sion which prevented them from rushing out into the street freely 

along with the elderly females. But they had no stoicism at all to 

put up with the impertinence of their enormous nose-rings which 

obstructed the free craning of their necks from behind the door 

towards the street. In a huff, therefore, they expeditiously denuded 

their fair noses of that enormously large circular adornment. 

Thus stripped of their metallic hindrances, the curious noses per- 

formed their natural function of poking out into the street more 

comfortably and’ more assiduously. Their emancipation naturally 

increased their efficiency at the art of poking. This art of nasal - 
poking is a very ancient one which almost all the daughters of 

Eve have particularly practised in this world with remarkable 

excellence. since God created man. The wise jewellers of old 

seem to have designed for the females of Utkal the big nose-ring, 

which is as large as a sword-hilt, not so much as a nasal ornament 

as a sort of effective deterrent to check the natural propensity of 
the wearer, who is a daughter of Eve, to poke her curious nose 
into matters that do not concem her. 
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The fertile imagination of the elderly women, who had scram- 
bled out of their homes and lined the village lane to get a sight of 
the palanquin, brought forth a good many conjectures concerning 
the hidden occupant who was screened off by the cover of baize 
from the idle curiosity of all the passers-by along the way. The 
sex of the hidden personage was first clamorously speculated, 
and next the identity. One of the grandmas thought that the palan- 
quin contained a bride who was going to her husband’s home to 
have her marriage completed or “ consummated ”. An “ aunty ” 
thought that this guess of the grandma contained everything except 
the truth, and, by way of correction, fancied that the palanquin 
contained the Police Jamadar (known in the countryside as the 
“ Police Prince” )—a name which in plain English signifies the 
mighty functionary known in the Police Department of Orissa as 
the Assistant Sub Inspector. A third effort to discover the mystery 
was made by a certain grand-aunt who declared unhesitatingly 
that the enigmatic contents of the palanquin were no other than 
the “ Saheb ”’, which means in the present-day Republican India, 
as much as it did in British Imperial India, a Deputy Collector or 
his official mate who is a cut above him, the Sub Divisional Officer, 
both the power-wielding dignitaries of the Revenue Department 
being mighty local potentates under the Indian system of public 
administration, then and now. A certain grandma, whose poetic 
imagination, being royal in its conceit, made her name even her 
dwarfish and owl-like daughter very aristocratically as Jemamani 
(which means a jewel among princesses), stretched her purple 
fancy and imaginatively broke through the mystery of the palan- 
quin. Her vision of things gave her these words : “ It is Snana 
Poomami today and the Ablution Festival of Lord Baladev is 
going on at Kendrapara. There is rejoicing in every home amidst 
the near and dear ones. I am sure that the man in the palanquin 
is the Police Jamadar. He is going to his village to spend his 
holiday at home. The merchants of Kendrapara know their duty 
towards him every time he goes home. They tender to him a good 
‘load of vegetables and.fruits as gifts when he goes ; and these 
presents are seen moving behind his palanquin now ”.. This 
poetic fancy of Jemamani’s mother had surely a great chance of 
turning out to be a statement of actual fact—ali policemen should 
be proud of this lady’s tribute to their cordial relations with mer- 
chants in general—if the palanqguin had not veered round ,when it 
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passed the Tulasi altar (the altar of the holy Indian Basil plant) 

of the Baghasingh family. After veering it round, the bearers set it 

down with a flop in the open courtyard in front of the old family 

mansion ‘of the Baghasinghs. As soon as they were relieved of the - 
burden on their shoulders, they busily fanned themselves with 
their kerchiefs by frantically waving them with their right hands. 
For they sweated profusely, and their swarthy and half naked 
bodies were covered with sprawling streams that gushed out in 
continual spurts. The stream that flowed down their faces fell 
into their eyes and blurred their sight. They checked the trickling 
streams, partly by wiping them off their brows and partly by collect- 
ing them in the hollow of their left palms and briskly emptying 
them all around with a jerk of the hand. Word was sent inside the 
house of the old aristocratic family that the “new bride’s maternal 
aunt” had arrived. The “new bride ” in the Baghasingh family 
was the girl whom Bhimasen Baghasingh’s only son, Chandramani, 
a handsome six-footer, had married in the last solar month 
when the sun was sojourning in the zodiacal sign of Capricorn. 
The girl’s father, Fatehsingh, is an old Khandayat landlord of the 
village of Dalijoda. It was elicited by the eager daughters of Eve 
of Ratanpur from the palanquin bearers that the new bride’s 
visiting aunt had already called at her sister’s home at Dalijoda in 
the.first stage of her tour and had now come to Ratanpur straight 
from there, her purpose being a flying visit to see her niece here. 

By this report, which was given by the palanquin bearers, the 

inquisitive females of Ratanpur were led to understand that old 

Fatehsingh of Dalijoda married the visiting lady’s sister. The 

old barber woman of Ratanpur, Manika, ran swift like the wind 

into the house to announce the affectionate aunt’s arrival. 


Our story must wait here for a while, dear reader, because we 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of introducing ‘this remarkable 
barber woman to you in some detail. We expect her to get from 
you an approving pat on the shoulder or even a hearty smack rather 
than an indifferent passing glance. Manika is not, as you may 
imagine, an officious, frivolous and old barber woman who loafs 
away her time about Ratanpur. She is an artist with a fertile 
imagination and habitually expresses herself in seductive eloquence. 
In casuistry, in intrigue and in the art of seeing people through, she 
excels many grey-haired males in the village who, in comparison 
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with her, are merely babes and sucklings. It is indeed paradoxical 
that almost the whole village of Ratanpur fears her and yet has a 
sneaking liking for her. She presides over many councils of the 
women of Ratanpur and her counsel is deemed invaluable and 
indispensable in several homes and in almost every important 
debate and discussion held by the womenfolk. She is the sibyl of 
the village, and controls and exorcises all the malignant spirits which 
sometimes take a fancy for the new-born babes in the village and 
possess them, causing them thereby dyspepsia or colic or measles, 
She is an expert midwife too. If a young woman in some home lies 
in, Manika’s professional service commences at the moment when 
the throes of childbirth become evident ; and her services continue 
unabated till the new mother leaves the childbed to go through her 
ablutions on the sixth or the seventh day after the childbirth. Her 
knowledge of medicinal plants and simples is considerable, and she 
is a chemist and druggist of no mean repute. She has won her 
spurs in skirmishes too. Her excellence in the art of battle is as 
superlative as her unstinted service to mankind. She helps her 
neighbours hilariously and, when she is bored, quarrels with them 
boisterously for diversion. When she quarrels, she spars and bounds 
about in the street like an indiarubber ball ; and her war-dance 
becomes spectacular when she flashes out fire with her tongue at her 
antagonist and withers him or her into a pitiable picture of blank 
dismay. A sick neighbour has only to say a word or two in apprecia- 
tion of Manika’s humanitarianism within her hearing to make her 
sit patiently for long hours by the bedside and minister gently like 
an angel to the comfort of the ailing eulogist. When a marriage 
is solemnized in the village or a new bride comes to her new home 
to join her husband after her marriage, Manika is found in that 
home, whether under invitation or not, jostling against the guests, 
bustling about in the house and making herself useful in some odd 
job or other while the ceremonies are going on. She is clairvoyant 
and omniscient ; and there is nothing under the sun that she does 
not know. Her conversation, besides being a treat to the ears, iS 
highly informative about the white Collector Saheb and the not-so- 
white “Pulis” Saheb of Cuttack District ,the fish-dreaming Bengali 
Baboos of Cuttack who are big pots, the research-seeking Master 
Baboos of Ravenshaw College whose latest research in pots and 
pans has led them to the discovery that their pot-boiling is the 
reality and their ink-pots are the illusion, the ancient kings of Orissa 
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and their war elephants, and Lord Jagannath of ‘Puri and ‘His: 
sacred Car Festival. Carping critics of her conversation, ‘who 
are unimaginative charlatans setting themselves up as judges of ~ 
reality without understanding that incredibility is the definition of ~ 
all creative truth, please themselves by declaring that her gab 
contains too much of chaff and too little of grain. Such fatuous fault- 
finders abound in Ratanpur. Their followers elsewhere leer at ‘us 
malevolently while we lurk in these pages guerrilla-like and snipe 
at the gates of colleges to blow up, if possible, the Skull and the’ 
Crossed Bones hung on them by a social order which nourishes 
teachers in this land as Ramachandra Mangaraj nourishes his twelve 
simple ploughmen on foliage and gruel. The ‘realists of Ratanpur 
(their realism be damned !) are never tired of pointing out that’ 
neither Manika nor her ancestors, immediate or remote, had 
ever gone out of Ratanpur and that therefore they had never 
shaken the dust of that village off their feet ; nor had she nor they 
ever set their eyes upon anything outside that village. How then, 
these critics ask, can this barber woman’s stories about Cuttack 
and Puri, about colleges, kings and cabbages, be treated as any- 
thing except balderdash ? We should like to call these fact-ridden 
and trite scoffers of wild fancies empty vessels that sound much. 
But we know for certain that they will take the words out of ‘our 
mouth and say that no vessel that sounds in this world can be a§s 
empty as Manika, because her empty fibs are proliferative. 
Whatever it is, she is an esteemed entertainer, pouring out incredible 
stuff almost every evening in the domestic circle of the Baghasingh 
family which is presided over by the ladies of that illustrious house 
of Ratanpur. The four wives of the Baghasingh brothers send for 
her every evening when they wish to relax in the course of théir 
household work. No sooner does the old woman come than she is 
enthusiastically requested to take up the thread of the tale of the 
last evening and go ahead. From her old mouth flows then the 
story of the common quest of the burning gold and the brown 
princess by the king’s son, the chief minister’s son, the Marwari 
moneylender’s son and the police chief’s son, all the four adven- 
turers setting out from a common base of assault, namely, good old 
historic Cuttack. Before She has gone half through this story of 
the adventures on the high seas of these four young men of medieval 
Cuttack, Manika has a habit of suddenly breaking away from 
these maritime fervours and straying into the mythological story ‘of 
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the mortal combat between Lord Krishna and His uncle, Kamsa, 
in Mathura or that between Lord Ramachandra and the ten-headed 
demon king, Ravana, in Lanka. Whether there is or there is not 
any relevance or connection between the tale of the four sea-faring 
adventurers of Cuttack and these sacred tales taken from the Hindu 
mythology, the art of correct listening surely means, so far as 
Manika’s incredible eloquence is concerned, willing suspension of 
disbelief and an unquestioning acceptance of her entire bizarre 
narrative. Mainka’s narrative may be a hotchpotch ; but a hotch- 
potch which has life and vigour and health is infinitely more valuable 
than a “disciplined” tale such as the dictionary-like “ translations ”’ 
in English which appear in abundance in some of our weeklies to 
swell literary inanity. 


So, dear reader, back to our own tale after Manika’s inimitable 
tales about gods, big pots and ink-pots. This old woman ran 
inside the house swift as an arrow to announce the arrival of the 
aunt to the four wives of the Baghasingh brothers. She ran, 
shouting at the top of her voice even before crossing the front 
courtyard, “ Eldest Samantani! Where arc you ? Youngest 
Samantani ! Where are you ? Middle Samantanis ! Dear me ! 
What are you doing inside ? The dear child’s aunt has been 
waiting in the palanquin outside for ages ! How long would you 
have her wait like that ? Mustn’t you look sharp and come out 
to welcome her ? Oh ! Where are you all, my four dear honey 
pots ?”’ After finding the four “honey pots”, the Baghasingh 
wives, She became breathless ; but words did not fail her in the 
midst of her excitement. She gasped out, “I heard four days ago 
that she would be coming today ; I was the first person to know 
everything about this visit ; but somehow I forgot to tell you all 
about it earlier. She started from Dalijoda yesterday and has 
reached here so late today. Let me tell you how she had been 
delayed. There is that big tank on the way just outside that old 
village. It is as big as the sea. I have seen the sea twenty-five 
times at Cuttack. But the water in this great tank near Dalijoda 
is not salty like the deep dark sea at Cuttack. It is like cool coconut 
milk in midsummer, particularly in this month of the year. 
Those who bathe in the tank after a tired journey will forget their 
business, their home, their husbands, their dear children, and drink 
plenty of the sweet water and sit or swim in it for the rest of the day. 
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they become glued to the honey-like water just like flies. And 
like drunken people they don’t care for anything in this world 
that calls for some thought. Your dear daughter-in-law’s aunt 
took her bath in that tank, my dears ! She could not quickly 
wrench herself away from the spell of its water. She was in no 
hurry to complete the journey after tasting that honey. The poor 
dear soul got stuck up inthe tank likea fly, 1 say, like a fly,in a bowl 
of treacle. She is therefore so late in coming here.” When they 
heard alt this effortless eloquence from the barber woman, the four 
wives of the Baghasingh brothers looked perplexed and mutely 
enquired of one another with quick glances what they should do to 
receive the uninvited aunt in a fitting manner. Manika, however, 
urged them to lose no further time in gazing at one another and 
said, ““ Go out quickly and show the guest in.” This timely counsel 
quickly had the desired effect. Two comely noses, which were 
decked with pretty large nose-rings of gold showing copious mother 
of pearl, wedged themselves between the door and the jamb of the 
front entrance of the Baghasingh mansion. The two noses pointed 
to the street with great difficulty, because the door, which was ajar, 
left very little space for them to have the pleasure of wedging in. 
Two other noses were waiting behind them and they too were 
similarly decked with glittering gold rings. They were invisible 
from the street as they could not be poked outwards like the other 
two. All the four noses belonged to the four Baghasingh wives who 
set about to play the hostess now towards their young daughter-in- 
law’s aunt. Evidently the two noses which showed themselves 
out into the street from behind the door were a signal for the aunt 
to step out of her palanquin and come towards the two waiting. 
hostesses.The aunt understood as much, and, quickly stepping out 
of the palanquin, moved swift as the wind with hurried steps and 
swinging arms towards the inviting pair of noses behind the front 
door. She called out eagerly in a jubilant tone the dear word, Sister- 
in-law, four times and tightly squeezed to her bosom all the four 
owners of the four ringed noses one after another. When they were 
thus hugged by their guest, the four Baghasingh ladies smiled very 
blissfully, took the nimble visitor by both her hands, and, 
between bright smiles and gentle laughter, conducted her into the 
inner apartments of the old mansion. 


The barber woman, Manika, ran ahead of the party to. the 
spacious lobby which adjoined Bhimasen Baghasingh’s bedroom 
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and hastily laid on the floor an old six-feet long woollen carpet. 
The visiting aunt sat down upon it and, holding the four hostesses 
by their hands, made them all sit about herself very close. All 
the five pairs of slings with their contents were set down in the 
central courtyard of the big quadrangular house. Within a few 
minutes the whole place became filled with an appreciative crowd 
of females of the village who ran eagerly from their homes and 
household work to feast their eyes upon the distinguished visitor 
and her equipage. There was a general stampede of the women 
towards the Baghasingh mansion, and a frantic scramble began for 
places in the central courtyard of the house very close either to the 
presents stationed there or to the visitor who had brought them. 
Sister’ Rebati, mummy Sukuri, cousin Sankri, aunt Mali, Mother-de- 
Hogura, sister Kanaka, granny Netajeji, neighbour Menki, gossip 
Kamali, aunt Sabi, the blacksmith Bhima’s long-necked grand aunt, 
the owlish’ belle Jemamani’s mother, sister Sodari,neighbour Padi, 
the mudlark ‘Sama’s mother, cousin Sumitra, wraith-like Nalita, 
lachrymose ‘Bishka, full-bosomed Rukuni who was the milkman’s 
wife, and a score of others stood in the courtyard like 
statues, breathless and speechless, and gazed with glassy-eyed 
wonder at the noble visitor and the various ornaments over her 
pérson: which spoke volumes of her high birth and her aristocracy 
of taste. Some of these neighbours came with babes in their 
arms, some came with toddlers toddling behind them, some in 
groups and some alone. Sankra-Ma, who was the mother of the 
barber, Sankra, ‘had been scrubbing the floor at home when she 
Heard of the arrival of the palanquin at the Baghasingh house. 
She lJeft her work at once and, having had ‘no time to wash her 
hand cleap of the plaster of cow’s dung and mud with which she 
had been working, arrived in the courtyard of the Baghasingh 
mansion in round-eyed astonishment and joined the crowd of 
the spectators there, uneasily exhibiting all the time her ‘right 
fore-hand vertically alongside her pendulous right breast so that the 
open palm-slightly drooped to the fore like a cobra’s hood in the 
vicinity of her double chin. Down the fingers and the hooded palm 
trickled slowly and fell down in scanty drops the muddy mixture of 
cow’s dung and clay with which she had been working on the floor 
of her cottage. This female crowd presently swelled with a 
reinforcement of the ragamuffins of Ratanpur who trooped in and 
affectionately circled round the bananas, the mangoes and ‘the 
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jackfruits like merry hobgoblins. It is not possible to introduce 
every brat in this new band by his name to our dear reader. But 
the boisterous part of the regiment, evidently constituted of the 
rowdy ring-leaders, contained Bankia, Kalia, Banamalia, Gopalia, 
Ramia, Umeshia, Kasi, Punia, Daityari, Haria and several others. 
These little imps, instead of appreciating the resplendent beauty of 
the visiting aunt as the females did, showed a lamentable deficiency 
of aesthetic taste and perception by eying the sweet fruits with a 
very unmistakable and very unrefined desire of immediately falling 
upon them and appropriating them ravenously. Gluttony is only 
a “ deadly sin ”’ like six other human passions, and we need not be 
very severe in discountenancing it or putting it down, because this 
age iS not an age of religion. We are living today in a world where 
the law proclaims and defends the sanctity of private property. We 
must, therefore, condemn here the symptoms of the unauthorized 
and unlawful gluttony, but not gluttony itself, manifested by - the 
rapacious ragamuffins of Ratanpur who, while in the Baghasingh 
courtyard, seemed to exercise no control over their watering mouths 
at the sight of the fruits. We are glad to report that Manika, the 
barber woman, most expeditiously played the policeman among the 
gluttonous urchins and protected the bananas and the mangoes 
from being snatched or handled by them. She chased those 
intruders away to a respectable distance from the fruits by boxing 
the ears of some of the boys who had been standing blissfully within 
the reach of her long hand. The gluttonous crowd soon 
thinned away after this chastisement was efficiently administered 
by the Havildar-like barber woman to some of the intending 
culprits. 


The forehead of the visiting aunt displayed a large mark of 
vermilion which was as round as the full moon that was to appear 
in the sky on that evening. Along the parting of the hair on the 
fore part of her head there lay a prominent band of vermilion which 
looked like a broad pink fillet. Her eyelids were. painted dark 
with the jet-black balm of Kohl which is familiar as a “ beauty aid” 
to the women of our country. Both her nostrils were punctured and 
fitted with gold screws with heads of burnished gold which looked 
like half-rupee coins in size and Shape. An effigy of a .dancing 
peacock in gold flaunted itself over the right nostril of the 
lady and it was evidently riveted to the coin-like top of the 
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nose-screw. Both her ears were decked with two big gold rings, 
showing cam-like work over the surface, each trinket looking 
like a tiny cymbal with its concavity turned on the lobe. 
Round her neck was fastened, like a boa constrictor, or rather, 
like the collar-strap of a sleek bitch, a broad ornamental band made 
of thin wire of gold which resembled a zip-fasteper. Below this 
tight-fitting ornament of the neck she wore a circular row of gold 
mohurs which were strung together by means of a jet-black glistening 
.silk twine. This string of mohurs hung around her neck comfort- 
ably loosely like a garland, unlike the tight fitting zip-fastener. 
She wore an armlet of silver on her left arm and both her wrists 
were heavily decked with silver bracelets and bangles of various 
designs. Not less than seven of her fingers were decked with silver 
signet-rings, the circular head of each being carved with the first 
letter of her name. She wore bronze anklets which were So formid- 
able in size that they would doubtless have weighed about one seer 
and a half if somebody had taken the liberty of weighing them. 
Upon all the ten toes she wore yellowish brown bronze rings in 
the well-known style of rural aristocracy. Her coiffure was no 
less aristocratic and revealed her perfect taste and refinement. 
The braided hair was gathered into a disc-like knot and fastened 
by means of a long tasselled silk string which coiled itself around 
the bob ten or twelve times, while the black tassels at both the 
ends of the string dangled elegantly on either side of the big circular 
knot. Three silver bodkins were stuck around the curve of the 
braided bob for ornamental effect ; and from each of them dangled, 
like the grey pigtail of Sibu Pandit, the old Sanskrit scholar of 
Govindapur, a slender ornamental silver chain with a gargoyle- 
like spout at the end. The attire of the lady harmonized with the 
beauty of all her ornaments and contributed to the total effect of 
‘provincial gentility of the Orissan countryside. It consisted of 
only one article of dress, namely, a sari. This sole drapery was 
a crimson sari of Berhampur silk, eight yards long, with a zig-zag 
festoon-like design woven in black along the border. Asa finishing 
touch to complete this,picture of countrified elegance, a great 
quid of betel filled her mouth and bulged one of her cheeks 
out very prominently. All the women of Ratanpur who were 
assembled to see the visiting lady admired silently and reverently, 
and with bulging eyes and half-open mouths, the grandeur of her 
‘-rmaments and the aristocracy of her general get-up. They told 
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themselves with an irresistible feeling of wonder and esteem, “ This 
is the pink of gentility ! She is heavenly, by my soul, she is”. 


As soon as the charming guest was seated on the woollen 
carpet in the lobby-like enclosure which, as we have already said, 
adjoined the bedroom of the eldest Baghasingh, she hastened to 
ask with great eagerness and emotion, “ Where is my niece ? 
Where is my beloved girl ? Let me look at the apple of my eye ! 
The motherless child, oh, the forlorn light of my eyes, must be 
pining away here into a thin bag of bones, poor darling !” The 
wife of the youngest of the Baghasingh brothers, who stood in the 
relationship of “‘ junior mother-in-law ”’ towards young Chandra- 
mani Baghasingh’s pew bride, gently led the girl out of her apartment 
to meet the visiting aunt. The beloved daughter-in-law slowly 
came, stooping slightly forward in token of that proper humility 
and that reverential obedience which were expected of her in the 
august presence of such family elders. Over her head was drawn 
a liberal portion of the edge of her sari so as to cover her face 
completely ; and this veil of modesty drooped downward from her 
forehead slantingly, very much as the wind-sock does from its 
mast near the Control Tower of an aerodrome. As soon as this 
heavily veiled niece walked up to ner aunt with faltering steps, 
she kneit down at the edge of the woollen carpet without treading 
uponit and, throwing herself forward, touched the feet of the visiting 
relative with her head as a mark of reverence. The aunt raised the 
dutiful child and, fondly drawing her to her bosom and holding 
her in a tight suffocating embrace, began to sing in plaintive notes 
a languishing threnody. While she sang, she not only suffocated 
her niece by squeezing her hard to her bosom, but also showed 
clearly that she was herself being suffocated by her own surging 
emotions which seemed to convulse her frame and choke her voice. 
The text of the plaintive song, punctuated by the sobs which rose 
from the aunt’s choked lungs, was, ‘‘ Sweet my child ! The world is 
dark for me without you. My beloved moonlight ! You do not 
shine on my path any more. My brightest jewel ! How shall 
1 live without you ?” and such other pathetic outpourings. 
The choking performance soon put the poor aunt out of breath, 
and she began to pant while tears profusely streamed down her 
face. The eldest Baghasingh’s wife, who was the mother-in-law 
of the veiled girl, put her arms about the wailing guest, wiped 
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the:tears from her eyes with the loose end of her own sari and 
succeeded: finally in quieting the dear lady by speaking a great 
many words of comfort and consolation in a sweet sisterly manner. 
When the aunt was thus gently but effectively persuaded to give up 
her doleful notes, she burst into prose and came out with a brief 
gloss of her recitation by saying amidst a lot of snivel, “‘What 
can I tell you about my miserable fate, my good sister-in-law ? 
Ever since. this girl came away, 1 have been feeling that I should 
love poison rather than food. Venom would be kinder to me 
than this cruel separation My heart is here, because my treasure 
is here. There, in the loneliness of my home, life is an agony. I am 
living on only one hope—that I can see my beloved child 
sometimes-by coming here ”’. 


While the aunt’s vcice sounded, the veiled niece silently told 
herself that it was an. entirely new voice which she had never heard 
in her life. The threnody struck her as something which she could 
never have expected from any of her relatives either on her father’s 
side. or on her dead mother’s side. Who could this aunt be ? 
The voice of this relative was certainly a great mystery for the 
veiled girl. Could she, a perplexed young wife, try to solve the 
mystery by getting some clue from a scrutiny of the visiting lady’s 
face ? “ Why not ?”, the girl thought. This bright thought 
made her a little bold and she slowly attempted the liberty of 
lifting up her veil a little from her eyes. The quick eye of the visiting 
lady perceived the girl’s intention in a flash. Her hand flew with 
lightning speed to the poor girl’s veil and pulled it further down 
over her face with firm determination. The abruptness of her 
action passed unnoticed as she hastened to tell the girl very adroitly, 
*“ Good ! my darling, very good ! Keep up this excellent habit 
of meticulous seclusion behind the veil. You love to keep your 
excellent face hidden from your own dear aunt—eh ? Good! 
That.is very good. Bashfulness begins at home. I should have 
expected as much. Modesty is in your blood. Bashfuiness is 
bred in your bone. I should have expected this unusual shyness, 
this ‘uncommon devotion tc the veil, because the coy blood of 
your.dear mother flows in your veins. Blemishless are the ways of 
the mother .and the child alike, so alike !”*” She turned at once to 
her eldest hostess, the mother-in-law of the veiled girl, and continued : 
** Good my sister-in-law, how shall I describe to you the life-long 
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worship of the veil by my dear dead sister, this simple darling’s 
mother ? Her addiction to the veil was her religion. She died 
an old woman, but to the end of her life the veil hung. heavily 
over her face without a moment’s remission. She never put it 
aside and never made bold to cast her eyes upon her mother-in- 
law or upon any of the elders. She abused her neighbours at the 
top of her voice, quarrelled tenaciously with her mother-m-law 
and sparred often at the female domestics of her household—but 
she took care always to wage her fierce battles from behind her 
veil of modesty. Can a mud-wallowing pig be born of the purest 
doe? Can a brazen hussy be born of a chaste mother who was 
50 deeply devoted to the veil ? TI should cry * Fie? upon the hussy 
who boldly casts away her veil in the presence of her family elders ”’, 
This deft speech had the intended effect upon the niece and settled 
her mind against attempting further liberties with her veil. The 
poor girl drew her sari futher down over her face which, in conse- 
quence of the abundant droop of the veil, looked exactly like a 
wind-sock. She placidly recollected now, amidst the discipline 
of resignation, that she had heard in her childhood of a certain 
aunt of hers who lived at Tangi in the district of Cuttack and who 
was a cousin of her mother’s. She comforted herself by hoping that 
the visiting lady, in whose presence she stood helplessly blind with 
a mighty ong and ‘unrelenting veil over her face, might be that 
unseen old aunt of Tangi. This thought became her sole solace 
after she abandoned all intention of drawing the veil aside for a 
direct glance at the visitor’s face which was so close in front of her. 
The usual solatium of those who have eyes to see and yet cannot 
see in this world is to hope for the best in the darkness. 


After this game of hide-and-seek which was played so dramati- 
cally between the resourceful aunt and the mute niece, the guest 
and her four hostesses talked of several things, of kings and cabbages, 
and laughed heartily. over good, bad and indifferent jokes till 
their sides ached. The visitor finally explained her flying visit to 
her eldest hostess, Bhimasen Baghasingh’s comely wife: “* Good my 
sister-in-law, this year is an exceptionally auspicious one according 
to the almanac. Today and tomorrow are the holiest days of the 
year. All the roads are leading today to Kendrapara. The whole 
world seems to be rushing there.for a glimpse of :Lord Baladev’s 
Ablution Festival. Not a.soul, not even a crow, can you find 
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today in my village because of this festival. I said to our ‘ them’, 
* This is a superb godsend, this festival. TI will not let this opportu- 
nity slip away. I must go to see the Lord in His temple at Kendra- 
para, particularly because Ratanpur lies on the way. I cannot 
rest till I see my beloved girl in her new home at Ratanpur. Iam 
dying with an urgent longing to see her. Let us both go at once .’ 
I buzzed like a bee in ° their’? ear and made ° them’ come along 
with me. We both hustled my brother-in-law, this childs’ father, 
out of his home at Dalijoda. So you see, we are three on the .road 
to Kendrapara, our ‘ they’, my dear old brother-in-law and me. 
Our ‘they’ and my brother-in-law rode away ahead on their horses 
to Kendrapara. Both of them must now be waiting for me there 
in the mango grove just outside that festive town. The whole 
retinue of ours, I mean, of course, the attending barbers, the grooms, 
the cook, and the bearers of our luggage, are all gone with the two 
masters. I have left them on the way and come here alone, because 
I was mad with a yearning to see my child. I told them that I 
would go to see my beloved niece for a brief moment and then 
join them in the mango grove of Kendrapara this evening itself. 
AlI the three of us have decided to break our journey here conveni- 
ently tomorrow when we come back from Kendrapara. We shall 
all have the pleasure of staying here with you for two or three days 
before we finally go home. Now there isn’t time for me to talk 
any more. There are lots of things I have to tell you. But un- 
fortunately that should not be now. Only tomorrow can I do it 
when I come again with the whole party. While I was coming 
here I heard on the way that my four kinsmen, the dear Baghasingh 
brothers, had also gone to Kendrapara to see the Lord’s Ablution 
Festival. I am very glad that we shall all meet there. We can 
all join and return here tomorrow in huge procession, master and 
servant, after the festival. It will be fine that the four hosts them- 
selves will be bringing their three guests with them from Kendrapara 
tomorrow ! Ha, Ha, Ha ! The reception of the unexpected guests 
‘will begin at the festival itself, a holy place, no doubt, ha, ha, ha !” 
At this prospect of the return of the four Baghasingh hosts and their 
three unexpected guests together as one jolly party of seven, besides 
the servants, from Kendrapara on the next day she laughed with 
great satisfaction. Then she put her two protruding front teeth 
(one of which rode on the back of the other) close to the ear of the 
heavily veiled niece and whispered, “ 1 shall bring for you tomorrow, 
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from the festival, a great many presents that you would surely 
like.” Then she withdrew her tusks from the niece’s ear and 
caressed the veiled head of the girl gently with her right hand. 
She next spoke audibly to the dear girl who had been sitting all 
this while at the conference with her veiled head hanging 
down on her bosom. The speechless niece looked certainly a 
picture of modesty in that virtually blindfolded condition. The 
visitor tenderly said, “ My dear child ! My full moon! My 
bright jewel ! You are a baby. You cannot reccognize me. You 
do not remember me. I cannot expect you to do that. You saw 
me only once ages ago, and then you were a toddling child of 
three years. Tomorrow I will come again, sit with you and tell you 
all about myself. I must leave you till tomorrow. Be cheerful, 
that’s a good dear.” 


After assuring everybody of her return on the next day in 
the company of her husband (whom she meant by the shy 
*“ wifely ” phrases, our they and our them ) and her brother-in-law, 
Fatehsingh of Dalijoda, who was her veiled niece’s father, the aunt 
stood up and expressed her desire to ease nature. She said to her 
eldest hostess, “* If I go to stool, I have the orthodox habit of taking 
a bath just afterwards. If I suffer from diarrhoea and have to go to 
stool half a dozen times on any day, I do not hesitate to take as 
many baths on that day. Tf 1 go into the backyard to make water, 
Imust take a pot of water with me. Cleanliness is next to godliness, 
as you know.” Saying this she strutted away briskly to her palan- 
quin outside. Her attendant barber, Gobinda, handed to her 
immediately a brass pot so readily and so quickly that it seemed 
as if he had known previously that she would come to receive it 
from his hands. His readiness and his manner showed that he 
had foreseen the use of the pot by his mistress. The lady stretched 
the fingers of her left hand over the mouth of the pot not only to 
hold it, but also to prevent the water, which Gobinda must have 
filled it with, from splashing out. Thus holding the pot with the 
usual hand in the usual manner, She at once hurried away towards 
the backyard of the Baghasingh mansion. One of the female domes- 
tics of the house, Muturi Ma, led the lady into the backyard and 
showed her the open Space under the eaves of an outhouse; 
which was in use as a kind of urinal by the Baghasingh 
womenfolk. After guiding the visitor thus, the female domesti¢ 
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drew away and stood at some distance in that spacious 
backyard. The aunt said, “ Look ! I have been uneasy 
thus for a long while. What could I have done ? There have 
been people all around. I could find no lonely spot at all 
where I might ease nature. Absolutely no private place any- 
where. If anybdy is by, no matter that it is just a woman or 
even a little child, I cannot be at ease and cannot bend my legs at 
all for this purpose’”’. Muturi Ma at once apologized and said, 
“1 am hastening away into the house. TI will shut the door after 
I get in. No one will be by , I can assure you. Be comfortable ”. 
Accordingly she walked into the house and shut the back door 
after her. 


Presently the aunt came back from the backyard and announced 
her inability to stay any longer that evening. She said briefly, 
*“ I must go now. They must be getting impatient there at Kendra- 
para about my delay ”. The four hostesses pressed her to do them 
the honour of tasting their hospitality by biting a snack. She did 
not bite a snack, but bit her own tongue in protest and said, “Ram, 
Ram, Ram ! What did you say, good my sister-in-law ? What 
is it you have said ? TI have married my child in this family. Can 
I accept a drop of water from her house even to save my life ? 
No, no, no, religious rules are against it. Holy injunctions should 
never be set at naught. I must tell you that I strictly adhere to age- 
old customs and prohibitions”. She quickly clasped each of the 
four hostesses and bade them farewell. She threw her arms once 
again around her beloved niece, squeezed her hard and wrenched 
herself off from the girl in a touching manner. The palanquin 
rose up from the ground again with the lady in it on to the hardened 
shoulders of the bearers, briskly moved onward and faded away 
soon. into the twilight dimness of the dusty fields of Ratanpur and 
then vanished finally into the darkness of the hoary trees that stood 
along the country lanes. The song of the fellows who carried the 
weight became fainter and fainter in the distance and finally died 
away. Was not sweet nocturnal repose to descend now upon. the 
house of the Baghasinghs, as it had always done before ? What 
else could descend upon it now ? Evidently nothing but rest 
and repose. 


After the departure of the aunt several tongues wagged freely 
and.critically, particularly the tongues of the neighbours who had 
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eagerly flocked to see her after her arrival. A general attempt 
was made to assess ler excellences, such as her beauty, her orna- 
ments, her Berhampuri silk sari, her warmth of manner, and the 
size, the shape and the probable taste of the bananas and mangoes 
which she had so kindly brought, and so on. But the most dis- 
cerning critic, Manika, said, “ That’s all right, my dears ! She 
comes from a genteel stock and looks aristocratic up to the finger- 
nails.” She then shook her head and added, “‘ But what about 
her pudding face with those fearful tusks and those skew cheeks 
which looked like two wedges joined together ? Was that the 
mark of an aristocratic face 2?” Neighbour Hogura Ma ground 
her old teeth and struck in, “ There was no gentility in her speech 
nor mellifluence in her words. Her tongue sounded like 
a rattle”. ” The flat-chested housemaid, Muturi Ma, said, 
“ She strutted about and swung her arms and carried 
her head never bashfully downward”. Quick-witted Sankri, 
who was a young widow and lived with her brother, the black- 
smith, irreverently joked, “When she laughed, I thought of a 
neighing jade”. Quick-eyed Sukri shook her head and declared, 
“ Her eyes were rather malignant”. In a moment the resplendent 
image of the aunt suffered a sad deterioration from its true blue 
aristocracy into a condition of absolute frivolity which was not 
only amusing, but even disgusting. Questions about the aunt’s 
identity were rained like a volley of artillery fire upon the poor 
veiled girl, Chandramani Baghasingh’s young wife. To all that 
volley. of interrogatives the unenlightened girl had only one brief 
answer to give ; and that simple and short answer was,“ The 
aunt from Tangi ! ” 
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CHAPTER XVII 
THE MYSTERY OF THE FIRE 
Whatever it be, I fear the Greeks even when they bring gifts. 


—Virgil. (Aeneid, 11, 49.) 


Trust not 
The horse, ye Trojans ; whatsoe’er it be, 
Even gift in hand, I fear the Danai still, 


—(The same epic) 


On the mo>mning following the departure of the “ Tangi aunt ”’, 
whose home was thought to be at Tangi in Cuttack district, there 
was only one thing of which the people of Ratanpur talked, or 
rather, raved, with cadaverous faces, as if they were all possessed 
with some clamorous spirit. The whole viliage was filled with 
wailing and yelling and the people ran up and down with mad 
haste because a fire, which had mysteriously broken out on the 
previous night in the house of the Baghasinghs, burnt down to 
the ground the whole big building, the granary and its year’s stock 
of paddy, the cattle sheds and all other minor structures that lay 
all around the central edifice. The deeply charred walls, blackened 
by smoke and fire and also by the smouldering stumps of beams 
which fell on them with a crash, stood as the last remnants of 
all that the fire had destroyed. The disaster had blazed in the 
previous night, a huge bonfire in fact, and lit up the sky with crimson 
flames. After the day dawned the smouldering fire began to smoke 
profusely like the fire inside a kiln of baking bricks. The thatched 
roof of the big house crashed down into the rooms in great burning 
lumps of straw which sizzled on the floor, cracking, snapping 
and sending out flying sparks and flaming splinters all around. 
Half burnt bamboo rafters which rested against the charred walls 
writhed by fits and starts and made snapping sounds, as leisurely 
flames crept along them from knot to knot. To the tops of the 
charred walls several lumps of half burnt thatch still clung like 
huge mops that might be seen dangling down from the top of a 
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scaffolding after being blackened with tar by some workman. 
The pillars of wood which, with their elaborate superficial carvings 
in the rococo style, stood on the inner verandah under the eaves 
and formed a kind of rectangular colonnade along the perimeter 
of the verandah were covered with a crust of red fire and smoked 
profusely like chimney-stalks. The antique doors and the massive 
doorframes warped and sputtered as the flames leapt upon them. 
The paddy in the granary was completely burnt into a black ruin 
and a very dense shroud of blue smoke hung over it like a 
cumulus cloud. The inert smoke hovered heavily over the paddy- 
house and assumed the shape and the structure of an enormous 
cauliflower. The thatch and the bamboo laths of the roof had 
been baked by the midsummer sun of Jyestha ; and who could 
therefore venture near the luxuriant flames which such arid 
material fed, however much one might struggle to extinguish 
them? The only place which the flames could not creep into was 
the mud loft just under the big thatched roof. 


The ploughmen, who were a part of the Baghasingh household, 
tried, however uselessly though, to tackle the fire with large pots of 
water which they ceaselessly emptied on all the get-at-able places. 
The fire had been noticed inside the house by the womenfolk 
in the middle of the previous night when, disturbed by the vision 
of a laughing fiend, they were suddenly roused from their deep 
slumber. With a great shudder they scrambled out of their beds 
at once and, rending the midnight silence with wild screams and 
yells, scuttled out of the house for shelter. They escaped from the 
conflagration with the skin of their teeth and succeeded in rescuing 
nothing except their lives and their apparel, whatever that was, 
which they had on. Shrieking and howling, they stampeded into 
the mango tope at the back of the burning house. From their 
shelter under a shady mango tree they were seen on this morning 
throwing up their arms into the sky at times or wringing their hands 
now and then or tearing their hair often ; and they combined all 
these outward exercises of inner wretchedness with maddening 
yells and screams which rent the sky more persistently than the 
hoarse cries and shouts of the farm-hands who rushed about with 
pots of water in their hands and vigorously played the role of the 
fire brigade. The Fire Service, which our modern industrial towns 
are provided with, has a general reputation, whether founded upon 
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truth or not, for excellent efficiency in extinguishing a fire with 
scientific appliances Such as gas-generating fire-extinguishers and 
torrential fire-hoses exactly when the fire itself has started dying 
‘out after completely destroying all the goods in a. warehouse or 
all the property of a household. The efficiency of the farm-hands 
of the Baghasingh household, who tackled the fire with water 
pots in their hands, was by no means superior to this professional 
.éfficiency of some of our modern fire brigades which serve our 
urban population. Fortunately, the ploughmen who served the 
great house had untethered the bullocks and the cows from their 
stakes in the cattle-shed before the fire gutted that place. The 
cattle were taken away by those men to a place of safety at once. 


No one of the great household, whether child or adult, did 
on that disastrous day what the people in the villages do in the 
daily round of personal hygiene after rising in the morning, namely, 
brushing the teeth with margosa.twigs. The little children and 
the womenfolk were dazed and fagged ; and they dropped down 
.under the shady mango tree in ‘a ‘state of jaded fatigue. To the 
Baghasingh wives whose spirits drooped as despair twitched inside 
them, the world around seemed swimming in circles. The old 
Brahmin priest, Kelu Rotho, who served the Baghasingh family 
by performing priestly duties, comforted the ladies by whispering 
soothing words of consolation and succeeded, by means of gentle 
persuasion, in making them brush their teeth and wash their faces. 
‘He got from his own home a humble breakfast, which was unlike 
‘the rich repast which the ladies were accustomed to in their own 
kitchen ; and by successfully persuading them and their children 
to taste a few morsels of it, he refreshed them a little and revived, 
after a sort, the feeble limbs and the fear-stricken minds of the 
sufferers. The simple Brahminical breakfast provided by the old 
priest was rather spiritual than substantial and it was more admirable 
for its giver’s’' hospitality than for its contents. The sole 
contents of this breakfast were an unpretentious liquid and an 
unpretentious solid. The liquid, of which every guest under the 
tree had as much as an average-sized bronze bowl used in Orissan 
village homes can contain, is known in every Oriya home as 
torani. It was the fermenting water decanted after sousing. cold 
rice and letting it remain under water for a day for the purpose of 
fermentation. The solid part of the breakfast was characteristically 
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Brahminical in So far as it was the same delicacy as that 
with which -open-handed Mangaraj so devotedly entertains His 
revered Brahmin guests ‘drawn from twenty-seven families ‘of 
Govindapur when he holds his ritual Dwadasi banquet ‘twenty- 
four times every year. This great delicacy was flaky ‘flattened rice, 
commonly known as chuda, moistened with a little water and 
.kmeaded with jaggery ato pasty morsels. Some of the ladies 
tasted this solid repast ‘indifferently and ‘the others merely touched 
.it and pretended to taste it. Whether they ate or ‘not, they ail 
turned their frightened gaze towards the devastating fire in front 
of them and, amidst a good deal of snivelling and sobbing, drank 
with mechanical indifference the fermenting liquid, the ‘sourish 
Lorani. This is the same nectar, wé may remind you here, 
good reader, which the wise master, Mangaraj, nourishes his twelve 
‘farm-hands with after discoursing'to them every day upon its-wond- 
erful muscle-building potency. 


Night fell over the village and the moon rose in the sky almost 
full in its roundness. It was the first night after the full moon 
of “Snana Poornima”. The fire had almost completely died out 
, everywhere except in the granary which was still smouldering and 
smoking. Itwas about nine o’ clock in the night. Bhimasen 
Baghasingh, the eldest brother, who had returned along with his 
three brothers from the Ablution Festival of Lord Baladev at 
Kendrapara, sat with them under a shady tree in the .mango tope, 
surrounded by the whole adult population of the village. He started 
the discussion of the catastrophe by asking the assembly, 
“ How ?—oh!—how did the fire break out? What was the cause?’ 
The whole assembly knew only one answer to this question and they 
gave it instantaneously. That one answer came as effortlessly as a 
flash of lightning from every mouth in the form of an interrogative. 
The interrogative took the simplest form as it ‘shot .out. from all 
the mouths almost at once. Besides there was perfect .agreement 
among all the members of the assembly in wording. .their ‘answer 
very precisely.This valuable and “decisive answer which ,.the 
precious assembly thus delivered unanimously after great delibera- 
tion was the enlightening final interrogative, “Yes ! That’s it. How 
did the fire break out ?—How? Oh!—What was the cause?” 


After an uneasy and rather dramatic silence which lasted for a 
minute or two, old Kelu Rotho found his tongue and asked, “ Who 
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can believe that the house was set fire to by human hands? Who can 
imagine such tommy rot? Surely no sane man nor woman could have 
come to a tiger’s den to trifle with the tiger’s tail. That would be as 
wise as playing with Death ! It is surely the work of the goddess of 
fire and flames, Mother Hingula”. This reading was considered by 
the general assembly under the tree as a very important discovery. 
But an agnate cousin of this old Brahminical discoverer of metaphy- 
sical mysteries had greater vision than the discoverer himself. This 
relative was Gobindo Rotho; and he discredited cousin Kelu’s disco- 
very by declaring in dissent, ‘No, no, no! That isn’t the truth ! Never 
can that be! On the other hand, it is all a mark of Hoary Mangala’s 
displeasure. I am quite sure of that. Why, it is all plain as the nose 
in your face. 1’ II tell you the cause of the great Mother’s revenge. 
That clever man, Mangaraj of Govindapur, proffers devotional offer 
ings to Her all through the year. I have asked you many times to 
send offerings to Her shrine under that sacred banyan tree of Govi- 
ndapur. You did not bother. Now we have all been brought to our 
knees by the Mother. It is never my habit to ask anybody to do 
anything in the devotional line unless I get quite sure about it myself 
earlier. If this is not that Mother’s doing, how can you solve the 
mystery that the fire originated in the harmless coils of that 
thick rope of hay, I mean the one that lay under the 
eaves of the house in the backyard?” Manika, the barber 
woman, who had a sure habit of throwing her full weight 
into such conferences, displayed greater critical discernment 
and clinched the issue as if by a sudden flash of insight. 
She said with characteristic outspokenness, “I understand only one 
thing and I have no doubts about it. The stars have been bad for the 
family since the coming of the new daughter-in-law. Evil has 
dogged this house since she set foot in it. Some brides are 
ill-starred and bring endless misfortune to the families into 
which they marry”. Shama Ma struck in, “ That is quite true, 
perfectly true. I did not venture to say this myself earlier. 
Look! That dun cow of this house suddenly died the other 
day as a result of snake-bite inthe month of Chaita. Were there 
no snakes around this village before that ? There were surely heaps 
of them, beshrew them all. But did any of them touch a cow? 
L.had never heard of a snake biting a cow of the Baghasingh family. 
Iamnow aged eight score years and this is the only death of 
a cow of this house due to snake-bite, But bad things start 
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happening even in great households when the stars are evil. 
It cannot be disputed that the new daughter-in-law stepped 
into this family under an evil star. All these misfortunes aré 
surely due to that.” 


At this point Manika struck in again to reinforce her clinching 
yerdict and she was now supported quite readily by several other 
members of the assembly, some of whom had no difficulty in 
ascribing the death of a pair of oxen of the Baghasingh household 
to the malignancy of the star which presided over the entry of 
Chandramani Baghasingh’s young bride into her husband’s family. 
The barber woman said, ‘“‘We can all see now how misfortune 
comes to the family so close upon the heels of the ill-starred girl’s 
aunt. It was only yesterday that she came here to see her niece. 
And this is the fate of the family today !” The eldest Baghasingh, 
whose flagging attention was suddenly stirred up on hearing this; 
wondered and hastened to ask, “ Aunt ? Who was that ? Who 
was she ?” Out came the story of the flying visit of the ““ Tangi 
aunt” from the eloquent mouth of Manika. She went through 
the whole story, cataloguing the events with meticulous care for 
detail ; and she did this by beginning with the picture of the palan- 
quin, its large veil of baize, the five pairs of slings carried on the 
shoulders of five men at the rear, and then recounting the aunts 
busy programme of tour as heard from her own mouth, along with 
the story of the two horses which pranced away from Dalijoda 
directly to Kendrapara with Fatehsingh on the back of one of them 
and the aunt’s “ our they ” on the back of the other ; and, after 
giving a long description of sundry other things as seen and heard 
from the aunt herself on the previous evening, Manika concluded 
the story by expressing her disappointment over the aunt’s 
unfulfilled promise of return from Kendrapara with horses, palan- 
quin and further presents from the festival, with the whole retinue 
of domestics, with old Fatehsingh and with her own I our they ”. 
Sabi Ma, the poor corn-chandler’s widow, who lived in Ratanpur 
and who was present in that open-air assembly under the tree, 
then made a rather enigmatic comparison and said, “ I have gone 
many times to Govindapur with my basket to sell chuda. J 
have a pair of clear-seeing eyes. I could see no difference between 
the face of the aunt who came here yesterday and the face of Champa 
whom I have seen many times in Govindapur in the household of 
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Ramachandra Mangaraj”. One of the ploughmen of the Bagha- 
singh household, Sankara, declared, “ Why, by my troth, the man 
who came carrying the two jack-fruits in his slings had been one 
of the hinds of Mangaraj ”. 


When these mysterious revelations sounded in this way, the 
four Baghasingh brothers eyed one another with a vague perplexity 
and frowned. But old Kelu Rotho dispelled the gathering cloud 
on their brows by saying, ¢ Stuff and nonsense! How can we 
think of such a thing ? Anyone of the household of Mangaraj 
would more readily go to the gallows than venture to come here 
and play the guest in a tiger’s abode.” This flattering assurance 
of the old Brahmin priest blew away the cloud which looked like 
darkening the brows of the four tigers, the Baghasinghs. They 
simply said, “ Why, we haven’t seen any horse or horseman either 
at Kendrapara or anywhere on our way here from that town !” 
Men were sent, however, to Kendrapara and to Dalijoda that same 
night in search of Fatehsingh who, it was thought, could throw 
light on the matter. They met him, not at Kendrapara, but in 
his own home at Dalijoda. They came back to Ratanpur with the 
reply given by that old man to their enquiries about the kinswoman 
from Tangi. He had told them that there was no such kinswoman 
of his who had an earthly existence anywhere. This increased the 
mystery which hung about the identity of the “‘Tangi aunt”. It may 
be generally said that all irresolvable riddles are at first clamorously 
discussed and hotly debated in almost all our old-fashioned villages 
and then, to end all controversy and dispute, they are finally attri- , 
buted to the unseen hand of some deity. Whatever is not under- 
stood goes finally and plausibly under the name of a divine decree. 
Behind the mystery of the fire which destroyed the Baghasingh 
homestead there certainly was, the people of Ratanpur and its 
neighbourhood believed, the unseen hand of the goddess, 
Hoary Mangala. We, on the other hand, are inclined to believe, 
dear reader, that the unseen hand behind the mystery is not the 
fair hand of the old goddess, but is most surely the ugly hand of 
Old Nick with his big fearful claws. Fatehsingh, the father of the 
young Baghasingh bride, soon visited the ravaged home of his 
daughter to pay his compliments personally to his kinsmen, the 
‘Baghasingh brothers, and to tell them how deeply sad he was to 
know of their woe. When he went back home, he took his young 
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daughter with himself, at the instance of her kind husband, Chandra- 
mani Baghasingh, to comfort her and to heal the wound made in 
her innocent heart by the great calamity of the fire and, more 
particularly, by the scathing gossip of the neighbours about it. 
That biting chatter, a kind of “Topic for Today ” in Ratanpur, 
associated the fire with the stars in the sky that presided over the 
young bride’s ceremonial entry into ber husband’s house. The 
vile gossips, like Job’s comforters, broke the sensitive heart of the 
girl with too much of the shaking of their heads: and she would 
surely have withered away into her grave with a deep sense of 
guilt if she had not been removed from Ratanpur by her old father. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
HEAVEN’S MINISTRY ON THE EARTH 


Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 
The gods themselves throw incense. 


—King Lear (Act V, Sc. 3.) 


Tie day of the destruction of the Baghasingh homestead by 
a fire marked the end of Jyestha and brought right at its heels the 
succeeding month of Ashadha. The new month brought the new 
rains of the year and soon passed away. But the rains stayed on 
and, as the month of Sravan followed, they gathered greater fre- 
quency and impetuosity. On the eighth day of this deluge-raising 
month of Saravan, called the Radhashtami day, the first grey 
streaks of the dawn began to creep across the sky of Govindapur 
after a downpour in the early hours of the morning. It was a 
cold grey dawn ; and the faint light that slowly crept over the 
houses and the trees and the fields of the village gave a dim outline 
to everything on which it descended. Most people still sprawled 
about in their beds not because they were asleep, but because the 
coldness out of doors induced a clinging fondness for the warmth 
of the bed—a nestling fondness which at that time and in that 
weather easily acquired the force of an irresistible instinct. 


One of the doors which look over the central courtyard ot the 
Mangarajian mansion slowly opened and a faint human form 
moved in the dim twilight, stepping out into the quadrangular 
court. It was one of the female domestics of the great Samant’s 
household, Kumari Marva. This fair virgin had still some charm 
of perSon of her earlier days when, being a buxom wench with some 
pretensions to comeliness, she had been one of the secret flames 
of the gallant heart of her master, Ramachandra Mangaraj. On 
this grey morning she stepped out of the house into the central 
courtyard with a brass pot filled with water in her left hand. Readers 
who met the old Sanskrit scholar, Sibu Pundit, in the fourth chapter 
of this story, with a similar pot of water held in his left hand at 
about the same hour of the morning while the imperious Samant 
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brushed by him like a whirlwind towards Syama Gochayat’s paddy 
fields, will have no difficulty in understanding the usefulness of the 
water pot in Kumari Marua’s fair hand. This sweet domestic 
was evidently setting out on her journey into a sheltered corner in 
some thicket where she could sit behind a bush or a tree for privacy 
and perform her first hygienic act of bodily cleanliness. After 
easing and douching herself amidst the natural surroundings of 
sylvan beauty it was ber daily habit to complete the hygienic care 
of her person by walking immediately into Banasura’s still waters 
of Asura Deeghi, performing ablutions in the manner of warlike 
Dame Jashoda of the twelfth chapter and mineralizing the waters 
of that great tank with the grease of her person and her garments. 
After her ablutions sweet Marua would look sweeter still and would 
go about her work in the domestic world of the Samant, sighing 
languishingly now and then at the sight of her quondam admirer, 
Mangaraj, because he gave now more of his time to Champa 
than to herself and her faded charms. Alas! Time is a sly thief 
who steals the youth and the full-blown figure of meaty wenches 
like Kumari Marua ! But the darling Kumari, though not quite 
young, still wore the remnants of her former enchantment and 
was not reluctant to show her 


Quips, and cranks, and wantop wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek. 


The dear reader will have more of her anon. At this point of 
our tale, he is requested to do us the favour of understanding 
that dear Marua often looked at her master as if she longed to say 
him in self-assertion, ‘“The summer still doth tend upon my state.” 


Hardly did this darling domestic step out into the central 
court of the Mangarajian mansion when she stood suddenly motion- 
less as if she had been transfixed to the ground. The cause of her 
alarm was a white object which she faintly saw in front of her. 
She rubbed her eyes with her right hand which was free, enlarged 
them, knitted her brows and’ riveted her peering eyes upon the white 
object which looked like a carelessly thrown heap of clothes. A 
lump rose in her throat as she was exceedingly frightened: by that 
white heap. And where did .it lie ? Just in front of the altar of 
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the: sacred Tulasi or the Indian basil which stood in the centre of 
the.court. Of all the earthly belongings of the Samantani, the 
Samant’s wedded wife who lived under her husband’s roof as 
gentle lambs live in the sheep-folds of butchers, this aliar of the 
sacred Indian basil was-the dearest and most precious : it was the 
closest to ‘her heart not only as an earthly possession, but also as 
a supreme heavenly consolation of her life. She dedicated herself 
to prayer and meditation since the earliest days of her married life; 
and this altar which symbolized the presence of the goddess, 
Brindavati, shone on her way in this world like a kindly light and 
always.filled her soul with reverence and piety. She planted the basil . 
upon.the altar with her own hands and tended it with loving care 
and devotion. She did the ritual cleaning around the altar every 
day with her own hands, and never let any domestic do it for her. . 
Early every morning she would scour the hallowed ground around. 
the altar with a- broom made of palm leaf stalks and cleanse it 
ceremonially by sprinkling over it water mixed with the dung of 
cows. After taking her bath she would come again to the same 
spot to water the plant and go through the ritual of worship. She 
would place on the altar, as a sacramental offering to her beloved 
goddess, Brindavati, a little cup of milk with a handful of raw rice 
put into it. She would offer every evening at the altar the ritual 
illumination cf a lighted wick soaked in ghee. After lighting the 
altar thus, she would reach for the freely drooping end of her sari 
over her shoulder and gather it like a scarf around her neck, fold 
her hands, close her eyes, stand for a long while mute and motion- 
less as if in a trance, slowly open her eyes and kneel down quietly 
and ‘almost involuntarily: before ‘the celestial prop of her life, her 
own dear Brindavati. Her eyes would gently close again and her 
lips would quiver as if she. made an effort to whisper something 
into her Brindavati’s ear. The quiver would soon go, a serene 
radiance would: light up. her.face ; and the flame of the ghee-fed 
wick. on the ‘beloved altar would burn so bright and So steady 
and.so- still that it might be fancied to cast a bright halo around her 
brighter angelic head. Perhaps she knew how-to-lay her bundle 
of: cares and sorrows on-the altar, draw a deep breath of relief and 
feel Lifted up from the ground by a certain inner buoyancy towards 
the region.of: bliss and ..blessedness where the angels dwell. She 
seemed.-t6, know. the blessed secret of wrapping herself up in “‘ that 
mystery. where- God-in-man is one: with: -man-in-God ”. She 
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certainly understood, because she practised in her everyday life, 
the essence of ““ Cast all your cares on God ; that anchor holds ”, 
Wondrous notes must have been heard by the goddess, Brindavati, 
when the strings of this blessed lady’s heart had quivered to 
make a lyric for the dear deity’s ear : 
*“ So long Thy power hath blest me sure it still 
Will lead me on, 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone.” 

Marua went slowly near the altar and looked at the whitish 
heap of clothes very closely. She found it to be her mistress 
lying in front of the altar as if in a peaceful slumber with her head 
resting partly on her right hand and partly against the foot of the 
altar itself. The face was sweet and serene as if she lay in a blissful 
dream. It had rained heavily in the night ; and the sari around 
the reposing body was thoroughly soaked with water and it lay 
sprawling about on the bare ground in the mud. Marua gave out 
a sharp involuntary shriek and called out, “ Samantani! Oh 
mother dear! Samantani! Samantani, Oh !” There was no 
answer. The domestic hastily set down ber pot of water on the 
ground with a careless thud, sat down by her mistress with a flop 
and gently shook her by her left arm. She found the body of her 
mistress cold, almost frozen, and stiff like pasteboard. Evidently 
the soul had left the body a long while ago in the night. Marua 
gave out a frantic scream, fell on the frozen body like a lump and 
set up a loud wail which, though somewhat theatrical, betokened 
nevertheless her real distraction and agony. The sing-song threnody 
which rose from her throat had an undulating movement and 
served at that moment as a kind of requiem. Its text was a model 
of perspicuous poetry and ran : ` 

My good Samant-Anee ! Goh ! 
Whither so alone did you go ? 

Who will contrive so well, Oh ! 
Comfort for even the ducklings, Goh ? 
When I lay down ailing, lo ! 

Your vigils knew no failing, Oh ! 

Who will cook my gruel, Goh ? 

None for me will care now So ! 

You ne’er left.my ailing bed ! 

You were the honey of all my bread ”, 
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The swell of this monody quickly caused a stampede 
towards the spot from all the corners of the house, and the 
tramping of the feet was as loud as the wail itself. The 
whole courtyard was crowded in an instant with men and 
women and the size of this crowd gradually swelled like 
an avalanche. There was not a single pair of eyes in the 
whole throng which was not filled with tears. The place was 
rent with a crazy chorus of screams, wails and loud sobs. 
The eyes of many turned red with crying and their voices quivered 
with an unaffected pain of the heart. The three daughters-in-law 
threw off their veils and bared their heads. The fold of the sari 
over their heads fell back over the napes of their necks, while they 
writhed as if their uncontrollable grief held them in a vice and 
wrung and twisted their bodies into a variety of fantastic attitudes. 
In their distraction they screamed frantically, sprawled intermittent- 
ly on the ground, beat their bosoms, slapped their foreheads, 
wrung their hands in mad agony, and subjected their gentle limbs 
to a large variety of pitiable convolutions. The dynamics of the 
deep tragedy, which seemed to matter most, however, was the 
hysterics of Champa who adorned the Samant’s household asa 
kind of ‘Additional Samantani.’ Her howls were the loudest and her 
gyrations around the dead body were the maddest and the quickest. 
She tore her hair, beat her lavish bosom, snivelled like a sizzling 
squib, blew her nose often, suddenly leapt at others, fell on 
somebody’s shoulders, closed her eyes as if she had fainted, opened 
them at once, rolled them frightfully, rushed and stood in some- 
body’s way and swung like a shuttlecock breathlessly up 
and down several times, evidently in mad distraction. She 
darted about in the crowded courtyard from east to west like the 
wind ; but from north to south she chose to scurry with as much 
ease as that of “ a bitch besieged by fleas ”. 


In a moment the news of the Samantani’s death flashed through 
the whole village like lightning. The womenfolk abandoned their 
work in their homes as soon as they heard that the lady had passed 
away. The men everywhere forgot all about their business of the 
day, collected in clusters and talked of only one subject with great 
seriousness, namely, the excellences of the dead lady. Even those 
women of the village whose contact with the Samantani had been 
very limited or very scarce or even next to nothing could not help 
breaking into sobs when they got the news. Several folk said, 
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“ Today is an excellent day ; it is the holy Mahastami, a day of 
prayer. The Mahalakshmi who lived amidst us and .brought 
Heaven upon this earth has left us today and gone to her abode 
in the land of the gods. She will shine among the stars for ever ”. 
Some grey-haired people shook their grisly heads and said gravely, 
“ The star which rose on the horizon of Mangaraj and reached 
the zenith has now commenced its descent and soon will sink”. 


When the Samantani was living, it used to be the habit of all 
the womenfolk of the village, young and old, to mention her as 
the most elevating example of perfect wifely devotion of an ideal 
Hindu wife. She was pure and blemishless like the chaste stars 
of the sky of which Othello speaks in the play with an Oriental 
ring. A perfect Hindu wife’s most valued possession is her place 
in the heart of her husband. Cruel Destiny denied it to the Saman- 
tani throughout her wedded life. It was her hard lot to live all 
her days in an unnatural loneliness under her husband’s roof. 
She was always slighted, scorned and brushed as de by the Samant 
as if she had been little more than a speck of dirt which he could 
not quite shake off from his shoes. But she never resented all 
that at any time. There was no sneaking resentment, no seething 
rancour, no whining, no complaint, no whit of sullenness and no 
ghost of a thought of turning away her mind or wrenching away 
her heart, from her unworthy husband even for a brief moment 
at any time in her life. Her love was sufficient in itself and did 
not depend upon her husband’s requital to be able to sustain itself 
or to grow. That is, after all, the secret of divine love. It was 
nurtured by its own perennial richness and sbone in her heart by 
its own light, like a deathless flame, bright and warm. This love 
nurtured within her not only her piety and devotion, but also her 
benevolence and compassion. Her ceaseless humanitarian work 
was an index throughout her life of how cynicism had never touched 
the fringe of her heart even under the most violent knocks of adver- 
sity upon her head. 


Though she always rushed to make others happy or comfortable, 
she never cared for comfort or happiness for her own self. Her three 
sons never sought her counsel or company, or her affection or ble- 
ssing after they attained manhood and began stretching their hands 
into the business of life. We do not say tbat the thr.e daughters-in 
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-law repudiated her or scorned her or flouted her status as an elder 
member of the family at any time. No, not at all. But she never 
gave them the slightest indication by her conduct that they were 
placed by any law or custom under her tutelage or counsel or fidu- 
ciary control. No one had ever seen any of the three daughters- 
in-law: massaging the aching forehead or the inflamed limbs 
of their mother-in-law when she lay ill in her bed. She never 
sought nor obtained such care and assistance from anyone of the 
household, not even from the female domestics who were SO numer- 
ous. She never had the slightest taste for any form of supremacy as 
the mistress of the household. She displayed neither a fondness nor 
a competence for the exercise of supremacy over anybody in the 
household, not even over the lowliest domestic or the humblest 
ploughman. She never understood nor ever attempted to under- 
stand what it was to run the home and play the mistress. She had 
nobody under her thumb and no one’s destiny ever revolved round‘ 
her little finger. She never liked any form of domination, however 
right, reasonable and legitimate though it might have been from the 
work-a-day world’s point of view. Her practical conduct was in 
perfect agreement with the counsel of Jesus, ‘“‘Resist not him that 
is evil, but whosoever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also”. This was the creed of her practical benevolence 
a living faith. Whoever cared for her counsel or for her preferences 
made her very happy by assent. Whoever did not care and did not 
heed her angelic gospel and ministry was in no danger of forfeiting 
either her love or her forgiveness by dissent. No one ever saw her 
patronizing a flatterer or disfavouring a stiff-necked foe, because 
she had neither a flatterer nor a foe in this world. She had no 
finge. in any coterie or clique nor-was sh: ever a party to a quarrel. 
No one ever saw her taking part in idle gossip or in the subtle art of 
exploding spiteful squibs at others. No one ever saw her sitting 
with any person, young or old or high or low, and pouring into that 
listener’s ears any confidences or schemes, because she had neither 
schemes nor Secrets, neither confidants nor confidantes. She 
never talked to anybody of her sorrows or suffering, or of her 
happiness and comfort. All her days and all her nights were most 
readily and liberally dedicated to one unostentatious mission—the 
ministering of comfort to the sick, whenever anybody fell ill in the 
household. Her tender: care was never missed by any ailing 
member of the household, whether it was one of her sons or one 
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of the daughters-in-law or one of the ploughmen or one of the 
numerous domestics. She always loved with all her heart to play 
the ministering angel at the bed-side of the sick person, whoever 
it was. She would tenderly stroke the head of the patient in the 
bed or run her hand gently all over that person’s body down to 
the toes ; and she would do it so quietly that many a time the 
domestics and the daughte.s-in-law started up from their sick-beds 
with unaffected embarrassment and even with a sense of guilt 
when the revered hand did not hesitate to stroke the most 
undignified part of their persons, namely, their feet. | 


If she ever came to know that some poor labourer faced un- 
employment and the consequent problem of hunger on any untoward 
day, she would not touch her food nor even drink a drop of water 
unless she gave him a meal in her house or sent the necessary 
provisions to him to his cottage. She would enquire every day and 
find out how the helpless women of the village lived, old and infirm 
women and destitute widows who had nobody to take care of them. 
She would always discover something within the range of her own 
resources and possessions which she could give those helpless 
women as a solace in their distress ; and she contrived many a 
healing balm to soothe their afflicted hearts. If an infirm old 
woman was reported to be starving, she would secretly despatch 
a female domestic to the cottage of famine with such provisions as a 
measure of rice, a handful of cereal such as green gram dhal or 
black gram dhol, alittle bay salt,a ladleful of mustard oil, a piece of 
sweet gourd, a few lady’s fingers and brinjals, all hidden in a bag 
or basket ; and she would never allow so much as a scent of her 
hush-hush compassion to reach either her husband or any of her 
daughters-in-law. To relieve the distress of the poor and the desti- 
tute by sending them food and raiment hush-bush through secret 
emissaries and to humour the emissaries to run their sneaking 
errands was the only artfulness which she could ever scheme and 


Practise in this world. 


If the wife of a poor peasant or of a field labourer was brought 
to bed of a child, the Samantani’s tenderness found a new channel 
of expression. She would send one of the female domestics to the 
cottage of the poor mother to find out if she needed bed-linen or a 
warming pan or a bottle of gingili oil for massaging the new baby’s 
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limbs ; and she would send a little money also to her to be spent in 
buying her own stock of the necessaries for post-natal care of the 
baby. Whether they got at her hands any succour in adversity 
or not, all the poor tenants and the indigent debtors of Mangaraj 
always looked up to her as drowning people look at a broken raft 
with clinging hands and sanguine hearts. Many helpless wretches 
who were reduced to the most miserable destitution under the relent- 
less rack-renting devices of Mangaraj were rescued from total 
annihilation under his cloven hoof through the kindly intervention 
of the Samantani on their behalf. She played a sort of Portia many 
a time to a good number of despondent rustic Antonios against 
the usury of her husband and succeeded in stopping his pitiless hand 
from descending heavily on the heads of those victims who found 
themselves prisoners in the coils of his inimitable litigation. Of 
Portia’s brilliant advocacy and masterful eloquence she had none. 
We do not suggest that she was a genius like t he lady of Belmont and 
possessed the intellectual endowment of that lady. Rather we 
should say that her style of pleading was of the artless kind which 
we find in the intervention of guileless Desdemona in Cassio’s 
behalf to win her husband’s clemency for that miserable man in the 
island of Cyprus. The Samantani’s artless style of petitioning her 
husband “‘to render the deeds of mercy ”to the wretched victims of 
his jew-like usury had brought upon her bead many a time the un- 
relenting husband’s fury and bluster in the form of very explosive 
fireworks. The Samant would bellow like a mad bull on such 
occasions and give her a good lick with the rough side of his tongue. 
His mellifluous tongue would develop on those occasions the 
excellent gentleness of a rasp. But she would brave the fire and 
would not flinch before the rasp of the Mangarajian tongueto save 
a helpless victim from the Mangarajian rack. She had to face not 
only th? Mangarajian cannon-fire on those occasions, but also the 
humiliation and insolence which the dear darling, *‘ Champa 
Samantani”, poured out at her, like stray rifle shots from a trench, 
in the form of grimaces, pouting of the lips, shrugging of the 
shoulders, jerking of the head,snapping of the fingers, sneers, Sniffs 
and sarcastic gibes. She gladly courted this kind of crucifixion and 
martyrdom simply because some miserable victim of the 
Mangarajian usury or Mangarajian litigation had sent his wife or 
his daughter or his daughter-in-law to her for a private interview 
in order to acquaint her with his distress, his utter helplessness and 
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the woeful plight of his family. If she ever succeeded in rescuing 
a miserable wretch from the Mangarajian rack, her heart danced 
high with a perfect rapture of satisfaction and joy which only the 
blessed taste on this earth. We cannot pay our homage to the 
memory of the Samantani in words which are nobler than those 
with which old Sibu Pundit, the Sanskrit scholar of Govindapur, 
has enshrined the lady’s image in our hearts : “ The Samantani 
was a living embodiment of such heavenly virtues as charity, 
compassion, purity, devotion and love. Indeed she was the Temple 
of the Living God.” 


Craftiness of speech, wiles of expression, artifice in drawing the 
Jong bow, the allied art of laying it on with a trowel,invention and 
sophistry are all accomplishments of the human intellect which were 
beyond the pale of the Samantani’s unsophisticated mind. In the 
presence of those who displayed these arts in the daily business of 
life to gain their ends, she was always mute and stupid like a bird 
in a fowler’s net. Whatever she had to say, she spoke not only 
artlessly, but also sweetly without the slightest touch of brazenness 
or shrewishness. The Samant, her noble husband, was never 
cowardly ; he often demonstrated his brave habit of raining blows 
on his domestics when he lost his temper over their foibles. In 
all such shows of wrath he would burst into eloquent billingsgate, 
clench his fist, spar at the domestic who occasioned the storm and 
punch his face and pummel his back, undoubtedly with the good 
intention of making him a better man and improving his sense 
of duty. In spite of this valour the Samant’s detractors, the 
Baghasingh brothers of Ratanpur, with bamboo lathis in their 
hands, often declared unjustly that he was a sneak and a coward. 
Whenever he was on the rampage in this fashion, the Samantani 
would suddenly appear upon the scene from her habitual seclusion 
and wedge herself without a thougtht or hesitation between her 
enraged husband and the slinking domestic and would thus take 
all the storm and thunder upon her own gentle head. Her supplica- 
tions to her husband on behalf of the miserable fellow would 
reveal the tenderness of her heart in her mute looks ; and those 
angelic eyes could then move hearts which were hard like the 
nether millstone. She would fold her hands and artlessly attempt 
to prove to her husband the fellow’s innocence and his general 
efficiency and perfection, his devotion to duty, his excellences as a 
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father or husband, his previous good conduct, his promise of better 
conduct in future and So on and so forth. These scenes repeatedly 
brought out, often with a touch of naivety, the essence of her 
character, namely, the spirit of crucifixion and martyrdom. Right 
or wrong, correct or incorrect, logical or illogical, her incorrigible 
habit was to support the weak against the strong, the down-trodden 
against the haughty, the Cinderellas in this world against their: 
supercilious taskmasters and tyrants. 


There was one thing which the Samantani never loved nor 
understood with the same passion as her husband—MONEY. She 
was thoroughly incapable of a devotion to it which could match 
his own. This unequal loyalty to money was the first cause of their 
conjugal disharmony. The gulf that stood between them, the 
alienation of their hearts from each other, proceeded essentially 
from the disparity of their attitudes towards money and its uses. 
If the Samantani had been a woman student, or, to use the words of 
the modern gallants who ladify all young women, a “‘leddy 
student”, studying in S.R.M. College (to wit, Sri Ramachandra 
Mangaraj College), and if English had stil/ been the medium of 
instruction there, the educationists who controlled that fanciful 
institution not having favoured the “‘ switch-over ” to the “regional 
language ” as the teaching medium, the poor lady would normally 
bave been asked by one of the learned Lecturers in Economics 
in the Annual Examination to write in English an essay on the 
Uses of Money. She would then have displayed not only her 
appalling ignorance of English in common with most of the college 
students of this great age of educational reforms,—after all that is 
the privilege of all our students who are assured today by our 
patriotic educationists that English will go away one day across 
the sea somewhere—but also a shocking ignorance of the subject 
matter itself, namely, the Uses of Money. She would thus have 
brought down upon the illustrious memory of her husband (after 
whom the hypothetical college was named) the blackest dis- 
honour. She would never have been able to write that essay 
either well or ill. She would have been a standing disgrace to the 
- learned Department of Economics of S. R. M. College, her husband’s 
educational foundation, which we have the. pleasure of fancying 
to be the proud outcome of his endowment, although such an 
endowment is, in the nature of things, a downright impossibility. 
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The gallant men students of the Economics Honours class of 
S.R.M. College would have said tauntingly about her at their 
favourite cinema house in the town on a Sunday morning, “Ah ! 
That leddy student ? Bah! Bah! How dull si ij! Si don’t 
know even that the waad ‘Iknomik? ij just singular number and the 
waad ‘Iknomiks’ ij just the oppojit number, being our subject of 
study. Very dull indeed !” We may imagine that, after voicing 
his deep disgust at the Samantani’s dulness as a “leddy student ” 
in this downright vehement style, the speaker of this particular 
brand of English, Kumar Narottam Das of the “‘Iknomiks” 
Honours class of Sri Ramachandra Mangaraj College, shrugs 
his shoulders and pouts his iips cynically with the air of a tired 
reformer who is helpless against human imbecility. But, as his faith 
in eternal human progress returns, he relents somewhat; and, reco- 
vering his normal accents under an access of charity, he harangues 
rather sympathetically to his comrades with a grin, “She is only a 
mofussil girl and, therefore, naturally shy! Not smart at all like 
that sweet nice roshogola of our class, Miss SHOSHIMUKHI RAY. 
By the by, lads, have you read the latest madrigal written by dear 
Miss RAY ? It has a grand beginning which she fondly sings to 
Dada Terylene, her badminton partner of the College Mixed 
Doubles, over ice-cream and cigarettes after the match: 


If you become an L.A.S., 
My jolly Johnny dear ! 
Forget not this College Miss; 
Her love is crystal clear ! 


The diadem of a Collector is 

Our highest national art; 

Though fairest Taj, as an aitist sees, 
Is the light of an emperor's heart ! 


The cloistered life of a college is 

A fiction fools may learn; 

Our love was spied by Johnny Keats 
In the sylvan scenes on an urn ! 


Who culls like Him that bore the Cross 
The thorny flowers of culture? 

Our college doors have broken glass, 
To touch them who will venture ? 
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That Mangaraj girl who bears the ‘cross 
Must bleed on a thorny bed; 

The Teaching Front must mean, alas, 
Mad crusades fought for bread ! 


After writing the poem, boys, Kumari Ray kissed it, it is said, 
fifteen times, giving three kisses for each-stanza. After the fifteenth 
kiss, the paper turned pink due to her lipstick. So she laughs some- 
times about it and tells her beloved hero in the College Canteen, 
with a nice phoreign accent in her Inglis, ‘When my pen flushes 
ink, my Muse blushes pink !,” 


Kumar Narottam Das pauses here for a moment to finish 
an appropriate chuckle which the wit of Kumari Shoshimukhi has 
tickled. Then he goes on in a vein of adoration, ‘‘She calls her 
sweet madrigal Rapture for a Capture ! Quite fittingly too, as her 
hero himself approves. He says that the Terylene formula for every 
practical boy and girl who comes to the college nowadays should 
be : ‘Love in the college, but live in the cutchery ! Prema here and 
Paisa there ! Plejure here and Presteej there!’ Sahbash, bcys Write 
this on every wall of the college and I dare say you will understand 
Dada Terylene’s formula very well. That is really the royal road for 
all of us. We should at once ask our College Union Secretary to 
tape-record that love song of Kumari Ray and play it every dayin the 
College Canteen for our inspiration. Go to hell, lads, if you are not 
guided by her song to become wise ! After all, Dada’s own formula 
is rendered metrically by her; he frames the pithy formula and she 
makes the full melody. The theme of both is just the same anyway,— 
Student Iknomiks of the Terylene Age. So the subject very much 
concerns our own iknomik well-being, boys, in the choice of our 
careers when we leave the college. All the leddy students of our 
country should pay sweet Shoshimukhi the compliment of Jearning 
her verses by heart, I should think, if they want to avoid mistakes in 
matrimony. And you see, she writes the poetry of Student Iknomiks 
wisely like William Sexpeare and sings it sweetly like the Phlorence 
Nightingale in every YouthPhestival. Dada calls her his dearBulbul!. 
Compared to her , that shy Mangaraj girl is dull, dumb and mofu- 
ssil; she has no wit to see her way through the Tknoimniks of Rapture 
for a Capture; and such stupid girls from oid Govindapur are no 
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good at all in any college if we mean to work out our Phive Year 
Plans. Fourtcenth century specimens all ! No modern outlook ! 
Cannot phit into the Phive Year Plan! Poor dim ducklings, they 
should stay at home behind the veil, if they learn no practical lessons 
from Indian Iknomiks. They must be prepared to be as easily 
written off from all Prestige Parades as those lame ducks, our 
teachers. Phit only to become cooks and bear children, if these 
college girls cannot practise madrigals and Mixed Doubles like 
Roshogola Snoshimukhi, and cannot forge ahead to the marching 
song of Student Iknomiks.” 


Well ! Mangarajian Economics, which is very much akin in 
spirit to the Rapture for a Capture felt by Miss Shoshimukhi Ray 
of Sri Ramachandra Mangaraj College towards her would-be L.A.S. 
husband, is a respectable part of the General Economics of modern 
India in this “‘Terylene Age”. Its teachings are an improve- 
ment upon the known principles of Economics, because 
it inculcates the theory that money is an end in itself. The 
poor Samantani never understood this fundamental precept 
of the Mangarajian School of Economics and she never learnt 
the care of money or its use . Although she was in no trouble 
of being examined by the learned Department of Economics: of 
Sri Ramachandra Mangaraj College, for the simple reason that she 
was not a “leddy student”, but only a plain homespun housewife, 
her ignorance of Mangarajian Economics was still disastrous, 
because it resulted in her permanent rustication from the bosom of 
her husband. She never understood nor ever cared to understand 
what it was to manage a household; and she was particularly dull 
in the economy of a household which had been beaten into shape 
on the Mangarajian anvil. She was always stupid and unpractical in 
what generally passes under the name of the business of the work- 
a-day world. She treasured no money because she sought none. 
If by some chance she came by a two-anna bit or a four-anna bit 
or an eight-anna coin or a jingling rupee, her constant habit was 
to keep it in such curious places of safety as (i) the circular strip 
of the kitchen floor which lay enclosed within an inverted earthen 
cooking pot or pan or (ii) the kitchen match-box or (ii) under the 
carthen pot which contained the kitchen slops or (in under either 
the mustard-oil tin or the pot of bran which stood in the family 
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store-rooim or (v) somewher e along the eaves so that it nestied in 
the thatch of the roof. When the time came for some poor neigh- 
bour’s daughter to leave her parental home after her marriage 
and journey to her husbands, the S mantani would find the stock 
of her money in such odd places quite useful to buy a nice sari as 
a present to be given to the bride just on the eve of her departure 
from her parents. She had discernment in Such matters and knew 
that young brides did not always like saris as presents, and a pair 
of black silk tassels for the braids of their hair or a pair of silver 
bodkins were also sometimes quite welcome. The small treasure of 
money which the good lady laid by would thus be used to soothe 
the aching hearts of the young girls of the village who would break 
down into sobs at the moment of separation from their beloved 
parents; and indeed young brides who have to journey to their new 
homes after marriage would not generally be able to face the 
parting from their old homes as anything but a cruelty and a 
wrench. Everybody in the village had several times heard of these 
tender kindnesses; and several moving tales got abroad of 
the good lady’s mother-like concern for the welfare and the 
happiness of the young women who married from poor homes. But 
the bounty of the good lady was always so unostentatious and 
So free from fuss that not many people of the village had ever 
seen these charities taking place before their eyes. The benefac- 
tress’s own left hand never knew perhaps what her right 
hand gave. 


On this day there were sobs and tears everywhere in the village 
and people mourned the excellent lady’s death in every home. In 
the courtyard where the dead body lay a huge crowd of mourners 
blubbered and snivelled, some loudly, some low, some hysterically 
and some with partial self-control, but all unaffectedly except 
Champa. She displayed her dramatic gifts so excessively that her 
histrionics supplied what every tragic drama should contain at least 
ina whittled form-namely, melodrama. There was only one soul, an 
old man, in the whole big throng who did not weep, or, rather, who 
could not weep. He was old Mukunda, the thin-haired and tootbless 
ploughman, withered, wrinkled and lanky, who had lived the life of 
a trusted and faithful drudge in the Samant’s household for many 
years. He was like an old jade that has been in harness till it has 
worn itself out almost to death. His eyes were dry on this day, 
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while tears were so plentiful all around him ; but his toothless 
mouth was half open as if he had no control over it. Hot breath 
came jerkily from his nostrils, and he lolled on his haunches with 
his back propped up against the parapet of the verandah. His 
thin legs, which were like a pair of spindles, sprawled about in a 
careless manner. He had no kith and kin, near or remote, any- 
where in the living world. He had never had anybody in all his 
life whom he could call a cousin. Who was there in this world of 
snobbish men and supercilious women to remember him or think 
of him or take any interest in him and ask him whence he had 
come into the Samant’s household, where he had been born, who 
his parents were, what their caste, calling and stock were. After 
all he was a humble ploughman whose station in life was too lowly 
to make him remembered or even recognized. But it was heard 
sometimes from his own mouth that he had gone to call the midwife 
at the time of the Samantani’s birth. He had dandled the baby on 
his own knees and carried it in his own arms. When the baby 
grew up to become a Samantani by marriage and came to live with 
her husband, Ramachandra Mangaraj, as his “child wife” in the 
new home, Mukunda had come with her from her father’s household 
and never lost sight of her since. It is the mother who dandles, 
feeds, clothes and washes the child that can always understand the 
secret yearnings and the unuttered thoughts of her dear little 
darling. Of the numerous persons who belonged to the Manga- 
rajian household it was Mukunda alone that understood the mind 
and the heart of his beloved child, the Samantani. There was a 
curious communion between their two hearts which seemed to’ 
proceed entirely from intuition and dispense totally with speech. 
Words were never used by them to make themselves understood 
by each other, particularly when sorrow drove a wedge into their 
hearts. The Samant rode roughshod over his wife’s feelings every 
day and his minion, Champa, was no less outrageous towards her. 
The poor lady had no thick skin ; and humiliation and the reign of 
cruelty constantly rankled her sensitive heart. In her moments of 
deep anguish, Mukunda would stand before her and fix his 
sad still eyes on her tear-streaming face as if he wanted to lick it 
with his tongue just as a cow licks its calf. The weeping lady 
would return that inviting stare just for a brief instant and then 
hang down her head on her bosom while her eyes would drop 
down tears as fast as dying leaves fall under the touch of the autumn 
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winds. This was the frequent dumb-show which never failed to 
speak volumes of their deep unutterable distress to each other. 
Mukunda’s eyes used to be filled profusely with tears whenever it 
appeared to him that the Samantani was stricken with some unnamed 
grief. He had often been seen breaking into tears, although her 
woe was not of the deepest dye. But on this day when the beloved 
lady lay dead so close in front of him and was so deeply mourned 
by all, his eyes were strangely dry and displayed a lacklustre stillness. 
Tears are a sign of life and Mukunda was not dead. What then 
was it that stemmed his tears ? When the whole world becomes 
one boundless wasteland, full of rack and ruin, and the dismal 
earth and the bleak sky overhead clap up the dim form of a man as 
in an abysmal trap by seeming to hang around him like two 
enormous vaults of darkness, the ligaments of the prisoner’s living 
heart snap ; and a glassy look of stupefaction settles in his eyes 
because all his normal sensibility of grief and pain is stunned and 
shattered. When the graveyard is only a small dreary corner of the 
wide varied world and the remainder of the world is green in colour, 
man weeps over a dear one’s grave on the burial-ground under the 
inevitable force of the contrast of colours. Eut when the whole 
wide world is one boundless graveyard, bleak and rubbly, over 
which the sun never rises and the grass never grows, all the heart- 
broken souls on this earth, like the ploughman, Mukunda, tum 
into stocks and stones and seem to become one with the creeping 
shadows cast by the maze of headstones that stand all over the face 
of the rubbly field of Death. And what you may see on the faces 
of such forlorn men amidst the vast welter of gravestones and 
rubble heaps is not tears, but a stare, stark and stiff, that under- 
stands nothing, recognizes nothing and can name nothing. In 
spite of his unearthly stare, Mukunda had the breath of life in his 
body, for his nostrils blew into the cold air of that Sravan morning 
jerky hot blasts convulsively in intermittent spasms. We are 
unable to say whether those hot and heavy sighs of the old plough- 
man were the travail of Death or contained within themselves the 
promise of a resurgent sensibility . 


Even the excellent histrionics of dear Champa in the crowded 
courtyard could not have filled the eye of the pensive spectator sO 
much as a certain mysterious spectacle which the mourners them- 
selves could not help watching in silent astonishment. It was a 
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sight which appeared to affect the minds of all who were assembled 
there with the sudden force of a tough riddle. This enigma was 
Mangaraj himself who was found sitting near the head of the cold 
body of his wife, holding his roomy forehead in the hollow of his 
left palm. His eyes were still, but not dry. They did not wander 
from the serene face of his dead wife nor did he seem to have the 
strength to withdraw them from that blissful face. But what, lo ! 
did the tears mean ? They streamed down his face with no 
remission. That was most startling, because no one had ever seen 
tears in the eyes of Mangaraj even in moments of torment. The 
wags of Govindapur used to say that you might as well coddle to 
your bosom the wild fancy of finding tears in the eyes of a cheetah 
when it preys on a lamb or hunts deer. The verdict of experience 
said that neither pity nor love nor kindness nor charity nor even 
the veneer of politeness ever produced so much as a ripple on the 
frozen surface of the Mangarajian heart or on the remorseless 
Mangarajian soul. His whole life had been a relentless vigil for 
money and that vigil knew no relaxation or respite. The iron of 
his cash-box entered into his spirit no less odiously than has the 
cult of greasing palms at the Circumlocution Office into the 
soul of Young India today. The Samant dedicated his days 
and nights to the worship of Mammon and adored.that god amidst 
orgies of ravenous rapacity. That god gave him pelf ; and that 
was all the treasure he had laid by for himself both in this world 
and in the one that comes after this. He had many times sat 
pensively as now in places which he had chosen for privacy 
and seclusion. When he deliberated in those places away from the 
clatter and the din of the world, his brows became pursed with his 
dark brooding ; and, as fierce thoughts rocked his mind and intricate 
Schemes were shaped on the anvils of the devil’s workshop inside 
him, malice and triumph lit up his eyes with such a strange gleam 
as must have shone in the eyes of the Jew when he had the Merchant 
of Venice in his power. He would smack his lips at those moments 
with great satisfaction and with a feeling of victory engendered by 
an awareness of superior power—the power of a clenched hand 
of iron that could knock down the victim in a well-planned encounter. 
His eyes invariably laughed with conquest in anticipation of the 
battle he had planned. 

But on this day of his wife’s death, he sat by her body in the 
chilly air of the morning and his eyes did not glare with pride and 
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victory. They were half closed and lacked lustre. There was no 
haughtiness in them and no exultation ; but tears welled up and 
dropped from them ceaselessly. Was he weeping and were they 
the tears of distress, brimming up from the agony of a bleeding heart ? 
The loss of a dear person lights a fire that roasts the loser alive with 
despair and an irrevocable loneliness. But did Mangaraj ever taste 
the heaven that lay around him while his wife walked in his 
house ? Did he ever understand what it was to have an angel 
to tread the path of life in his company, sharing his weal and woe 
and leading him heavenwards ? Did not his hand, like the base 
Indian, throw a pearl away richer than all his tribe? Never 
had he spoken a word of love or endearment to his clinging wife. 
Then why did his subdued eyes, albeit unused to the melting mood, 
drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees their medicinal gum ? We 
have no doubt that they were the scalding tears of affliction, tears 
that welled up from the deep recesses of his heart ; and the 
Samantani’s departure brought the flood which may well be called 
a miracle. Some wives ar¢ more powerful in death than in life, 
and rule their husbands from their graves, though they could 
never even fetch and carry for them in their homes. The hand 
that rocks the cradle rules the world of her husband sometimes 
not so much while it is in this world of living things as when it is 
in the world of the dead. It is beyond the power of mortal man 
to free himself from his dark and deathless quest of the warmth and 
affection of a mother for which he pines throughout his life and 
which he finds nowhere in this world so ready for him and so plenty 
as in the bosom of the woman he married before the sacred altar- 
fire, the solemn witness of his union with her, the marriage itself 
being reckoned in the sacred books of the Hindu Dharma as a 
conjugal sacrament. That consecrated union which is known to 
the Hindu faith for ages gives him his life’s devoted partner who 
shares in this world his weal and woe, who bears him children 
that bring heaven into the home, who bears a hand in the perfor- 
mance of all the sacred rites and duties by him, who plays the 
ministering angel in times of his illness, who guides him through 
all the storms of life with her sage counsel and penance and who 
nourishes his body as the Mother Earth nourishes all the living 
things that grow upon Her face. That is the true Hindu wife— 
the perfect wife as she is enshrined in the Dharma Shastras. Virginia 
Woolf once declared that she had destroyed the angel in the house 
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whom She found dearly enshrined in the Victorian literature, 
because that angel was a sweet hypocrite who used to smile 
falsely and affect bogus cheerfulness in the midst of real distress. 
But the Hindu angel in the Hindu home is certainly beyond the 
slaying power of Virginia Woolf’s drastic ink-pot, because that 
angel is enshrined on a different basis in the Hindu Dharma Shastras. 


All Hindu husbands may not love such angelic wives as give 
a meaning to the Dha ma Shastras and may, like Virginia Woolf, 
even fling a missile at their heads with an urgent homicidal intention. 
Mangaraj himself barely resisted several murderous impulses of 
that kind when he flew into wild paroxysms of rage against his 
indiscreet wife. But no human husband can endure the gap in 
his life left by the death of his life’s partner. Virginia Woolf did 
not mourn the death of the angel inthe house after she slew it. 
That was so because Mrs. Woolf was not a husband. There 
is one thing, however, which human language seems 
inadequate to describe, notwithstanding all its powers of eloquence. 
And that half-utterable thing is the searing torment lit up in the 
husband when he dimly awakes to a feeling of loss at the death of 
his devoted wife, the calamity occuring partly as the consequence 
of his own thoughtless expulsion of her from the Paradise of conjugal 
love with all its joys, its tenderness and its sweetness. When we 
contemplate the bright trail of Heavenly Love which the Samantani 
brought into this world, we find that our earthly abodes, dim with 
sorrow and strife, have doubtless a skylight through which we 
may look at the stars ; and this “ eye-piece ” is put up overhead 
for us by the hand of a child of light who shares our sorrow and 
strife and yet shines, as Coventry Patmore tells us, with the benignity 
of the Angel in the House. Old fogies, dear reader, we are ; and 
old fogies, dear sir, we would always remain in this world without 
regrets or apologies. We have Victorian skulls of the nineteenth 
century and we cannot help adoring Victorian ideals. 


The demesne of the Samant’s life was watered by two streams 
which flowed across it. One of them was the impetuous Chambal, 
full of crocodiles and dreadful snakes. Its tumultuous violence 
ravaged the banks and threw rubble and boggy silt all around. 
All along its margin were cut deep gorges in which brackish water 
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stagnated with putrefying scum on the surface. The other stream 
was the gentle Phalgu which rustled along with the tinkling sound 
of a lambkin’s beils. The waters of this rill vere sweet as the nectar. 
It dawned now upon the mind of Mangaraj that this quiet brook 
had run dry and its water, clear and sweet, was lost for ever. If 
a glass of water and a bottle of liquor are set down before an in- 
temperate tippler, he would, under the force of habit, stretch his 
hand towards the alcoholic drink in preference to the water and 
would smack his lips with great exultation as he draws in a deep 
draught. But if he is stranded in the scorching wilderness of a 
desert, thirst and heat would tear him to pieces ard show him in 
the process that water, and not heady alcohol, is the essence of his 
life. 


We are led to think, dear reader, that remorse and grief laid 
hold of the soul of Mangaraj on this day of his wife’s death. Grief 
is a fire that rapidly blasts the golden treasures of the human heart ; 
but remorse is vitriol and makes slow inroads into the deepest 
springs of our peace and self-confidence. Did it dawn upon his 
understanding now that his own hand had driven the nails into 
his wife’s coffin ? Did it now flash upon his mind that he had 
precipitated her death through his own persistent misdeeds ? 
Perhaps it did. Who knows ? Who can say it did not ? Had 
he not blackened his hand with numerous deeds of evil ? Had he 
not defiled his soul with cauldrons of pitch of the darkest dye ? 
Had his conscience ever been astir? No, never. But who can 
say with an emphatic shake of the head that he did not repent now 
for the first time in his life ? Who can deny, except a downright 
cynic, a conscience to him, though it had been ineffectual within 
him before ? Man changes every instant so imperceptibly and 
yet so deeply that he seems to be a daily pilgrim travelling with an 
inner flutter between heaven and hell, between good and evil, 
between darkness and light, throughout his living time on this 
earth. All men are made of the same mortal stuff. Their bodies 
are made of flesh and blood and bone and nerve ; and their spirit 
is knit similarly with the same material—pity, love, kindness, 
charity, self-sacrifice, affection for children, envy, hatred, revenge, 
Pride, jealousy, greed, spitefulness and other affections, both good 
and bad. If all these affections are more or less equally active 
and function more or less with equal potency, man is what he is 
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by nature—human. But if one of these affections rises above 
the others with an ungovernable force and exerts its sway over 
them by virtue of its superlative vitality, man ceases to be just 
human ; for he becomes either an angel or a demon. His soul 
is an aggregate of the excellences which the angels in Heaven 
manifest and of the flaws which the depraved devils in Hell reveal. 
He is an angel or a devil under an extraordinary propulsion of the 
energy that lies in his soul. When a man like Sidney Carton in 
A Tale of Two Cities does not hesitate to give up his life, under the 
force of love or pity, to save the life or the honour of a beloved 
friend or relative, wouldn’t you cali him an angel ? If, on the 
contrary, a man murders a child to steal the gold that he finds on 
the person of that little victim, or when you find Macbeth sending 
rufians to butcher Macduff’s child at his mother’s knees, 
do you have any hesitation in using the Puranic word, Raakshasa, 
to describe him ? 


But these prodigious manifestations of man’s spiritual energy, 
whether they spread happiness and joy or rack and ruin, are freakish 
and exceptional and do not enter into any consideration of the 
common run of mankind. Men are generally human and they 
manifest an infinite range of natural character which must be dis- 
tinguished from exceptional eccentricity. They are as individual 
in the natural endowment of their souls as in the natural features 
of their faces. Some of them are constantly rocked by some 
single affection, good or evil, which is native in them ; and certain 
natural affections of some men slumber for a long many years or 
even become moribund. A revolution suddenly revives some 
slumbering native affection or some feeble impulse into full vitality 
and life in certain men. A crucial moment comes at some point 
in a man’s life with a tempestuous force which revolutionizes its 
even flow and transforms it into an impetuous tide. Some single 
experience, some single event, serves as a turning-point in the well- 
worn course, and the current of his life is then reversed in a trice 
under the stunning impact of that eye-opener. Revolutions of the 
Spirit are sometimes effected in a trice. The pitiless bandit, Ratna- 
kar, who had knocked down and robbed many a victim on the 
highway was transformed by one of them in a trice into one of the 
most excellent devotees of Lord Ramachandra and lived to gloify 
this land by writing the great Ramayana under the name of Maharshi 
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Vaalmeeki. A pious Brabhimin youth who was born of devout 
Brahmin parents threw away his religion and caste for the love of 
a girl, turned a pitiless iconoclast and, riding like a whirlwind over 
the face of Orissa, brought the land under fire and sword in his 
fight against Hinduism. The revengeful youth earned for himself 
the dreadful name of “ Kalapahad ” or the Black Mountain which 
signifies ruthless destruction. Emperor Asoka turned his heart 
away from the desire of conquest and became converted into an 
apostle of love and peace on the sanguine battle-field of Kalinga. 
These are miracles of a moment, the results of one single formative 
experience. The words of the sage, Sri Sankaracharya, which 
cccur in the wreath of songs known as Mohamudgara, come to 
our minds here : 


Kshanamiha sajjanasangatireka 
Bhavati bhavaarnava taranenowka. 


The truth which this text preaches applies to all the sinners of the 
world who are way-lost. A benighted mariner upon a dark sea 
can find a safe haven by following the beacon-light that shines 
from there upon his course. To cross the dark stream of life in 
this world every sinning mortal is provided with a vessel, This trust- 
worthy bark, as the above text points out, is nothing but the influence 
exerted by some blessed person or some child of light over the 
sinner, however short though the duration of that influence may 
be. That beneficent influence is every sinner’s means of redemption. 
The reprobate are redeemed by the blessed in this world under 
a divine dispensation. 


All this applies to.Mangaraj as he sat by the body of his dead 
wife on this day with a flood of tears in his eyes. We cannot do 
anything more than naively tell you, dear reader, that the poor 
man’s frame was rocked with the violence of the storm that raged 
within him—the storm of self-reprcach coupled with a vague 
terrorthat the world had begun to totter about himself. We 
hope you will pardon us, good sir, for lisping naively in this fashion 
things that the sages know and we sometimes pretend to know. 
Now the mortal remains of the angelic wife starts its journey towards 
its last resting place outside the village and the cortege moves to 
the solemn sounds of the muffled drums. The path along which 
the cortege moves is strewn with cowries as the solemn procession 
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slowly passes in the street. All the women of the village from 
whose foreheads the blasting hand of Death has not effaced the 
vermilion mark, the sindoor, line up along the fringe of the ‘path. 
They bend low, as if in deep homage, to pick up the white cowries 
strewn on the ground by the mournful throng as it passes. Then 
they slowly step back into tbeir homes to treasure these mementos 
among the most precious possessions that they have in this world. 
The solemn cortege slowly wends its way up the village lane, and, 
as the fitful cries of Hari Bol and Hari Hari Bol Mono (which rise 
from the funeral train) die down gradually upon the ears of the 
womenfolk and the outlying buming-ground js reached, the rumble 
of distant thunder is heard in the sky and a few stray flashes of 
lightning make a flourish through the grey clouds near the horizon 
in front of pale-looking Mangaraj. A squall is rising on the 
horizon and a storm seems to be brewing apace ; and the muffled 
rumble and the zig-zag flash are doubtless the harbingers of the 
gathering tempest. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


THE FLAMING SWORD OF THE LAW 


This dog and man at first were friends ; 
But when a pique began, 

The dog, to gain some private ends, 
Went mad and bit the man. 


(Elegy on the death of a mad dog) 
—OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


r 

r HE village of Govindapur woke up one grey morning and 
found that though the day advanced, the sun had not broken out 
from behind the clouds. The sky was murky and the dull grey 
light over the street lent a prominence, by providing a contrast of 
colours, to the bright marine-blue smoke which rose slothfully 
into meandering coils and wriggling curves over the thatched roofs 
of several kitchens. A thin sprinkling kind of drizzle came on 
and a fitful rumble of thunder rolled in the sky. Rain-in the 
morning behaves generally like human beings and bids you farewell 
as quickly as a visitor in your parlour at the breakfast time. The 
visitor who looks in at that early hour of the day might break 
bread with you at the breakfast-table to honour your hospitality, 
but will certainly not stay on to take the next meal of the day with 
you, because there is daylight enough for him to get back home 
where his own bed and board are awaiting him. The clouds 
presently broke up partially and large gaps of the clear sky could 
be seen at several places overhead. The weeding work in the paddy 
fields had come to a close and the farmers were all at home. No- 
body went to the fields as there was nothing to do there. On the 
grinding stones, which several families conveniently kept at their 
door-steps, some women sprinkled a little water and ground red 
and green chilis hard, together with a little garlic, mustard and 
cinnamon, into a thin watery paste which was no other than the 
sauce of their stew. Some women were busy upto the elbows 
in the work of cleaning their cattle-sheds by clearing them of the 
dung and the dirty and wet hay of the previous night. A ccrtaimn 
peasant wore over his head a large palm-leaf bonnet which had 
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a broad brim, and he fastened it under his chin by means of two 
strings tied up into a knot. With a sickle and a rope in his hands, 
a crudely rolled, grotesque-looking and enormous cigar made of 
locally grown tobacco between his lips and a supple and slightly 
curved bamboo pole on his shoulder, he set out from his cottage 
to cut long-bladed grass and rushes from the bunds of the fields 
for his cattle. Some grower of green stuff stood on the thatch 
of his roof and propped up a creeper gently against the eaves, 
expecting it to crown his labours with the reward of plentiful 
sweet gourds in the ripeness of time. On hearing from his wife 
that the store of common salt at home ran totally out, Hari Puban, 
the field labourer, resentfully ascribed the calamity to the extra- 
vagance of his thriftless wife and clamorously strove to prove to 
her entire satisfaction, by mieans of clinching arguments, that 
the saline famine was the direct ccnsequence of her lamen- 
table ignorance of the principles of Economics or, rather, 
Domestic Econonomics, that is, downright Mangarajian 
Economics. The women-folk ot every home had completed 
their household duties of cleaning the pots and pans and 
scrubbing the floor and sweeping the back-yard of the 
home; and th y set ‘out now to perform their daily ablutions 
in the waters of Banasura’s Asura Deeghi. The weavers’ street 
sprang into full activity and showed the women-folk sitting 
at their work near their door-steps, briskly winding the thread 
round the spindles or transferring the thread on to huge bobbins or 
starching the warp. Looms rattled in many homes with a regular 
thud and bang of “ Jhes Dhum, Jhes Dhum ”. If there had been 
a clock in the village, it would have shown the local time to be 
half past ten when the corn retailer Shama Sahu’s farm-servant, 
Gopala Samal, was seen working in a wayside paddy field of his 
master, with a huge broad-brimmed palm-leaf bonnet fastened over 
his head ; he bent forward and was busy in repairing the bund of 
the field w ith his spade. One of the ploughmen of the Mangarajian 
household, Ghushuria, who was on his way to the chowkidar 
Gobara Jena’s house, having been required by his master to go there 
on some « rrand, saw the bent figure of Gopala Samal in the wayside 
field, hailed him and beckoned him to ome near. The farm- 
servant, who was called Gopalia alias, straightened luimself, and 
with his spade in hand stepped out of the field, came and stood 
in front of the Samant’s emissary. The latter looked around to 
assure himself that there was nobody else within hearing, and 
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then, making his eyes big as if his secret had particularly affected 
the size of the pupils thereof, said in a low tone, ‘“I am going on 
very important business. It’s highly secret. But you are a safe 
man. I have no fear of harm if you know it”. He then 
whispered something in his confidant’s ear and, by way of 
peroration, delivered a warning to him in a louder tone. The 
peroration was, ““‘ Be cautious. The Samant wants strict secrecy 
and no fooling. Our tongues are our worst enemies. Seal 
your mouth. Hush your breath. Let no one Smell the 
faintest scent of this matter even from your breath ”. The 
secret emissary walked away and had hardly trudged fifty 
paces towards his destination when Makara Jena, the Pana elder, 
crossed his path. The emissary whispered his great secret in 
Makara’s ear too in the same hush-hush fashion, and after thus 
taking him into confidence, delivered to him the same warning. 
He cautioned this second confidant against the dangerous human 
instinct ‘which makes men behave like sieves and then exhorted, 
“ We must strive to be better than sieves, because God has given 
us sense. Be very cautious. The Samant wants strict secrecy 
and no fooling”. After this exhortation he moved on, and before 
he could have counted twenty steps, he came upon the squint- 
eyed widow, Bhima Ma. At once he decided that she was a 
perfectly trustworthy neighbour to whom he could impart his 
secret without any untoward consequences. He muttered some- 
thing to her and, as she listened, the squint in her left eye seemed 
to spread greedily all over her face, although her right eye, which 
had no squint, strove its very best to take up its own. rightful share 
of the facial area by dilating enormously almost to the size of a 
saucer. This large-eyed astonishment of Bhima Ma would have 
brought out shrieks and screams from her wide open mouth if 
Ghushuria, the wise ploughman, had not hastened to enjoin absolute 
silence on her in an admonitory tone. He admonished his confi- 
dante, “ Look ! I have heard our Sibu Pundit say in Sanskrit 
verse that womenfolk are the weaker vessels. But I would hit 
the nail on the head by saying that they are like leaky vessels. 
They leak out every secret. They cannot hide anything except 
their damned faces behind the veil. Even those faces they don’t 
really hide ; they only pretend to do so. I don’t trust women in 
general, including my own wife. She is more leaky than a sieve. 
But I trust you, and that’s why T’ve told you my secret. Don’t 
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gossip about it with fools. Be very cautious. The Samant wants 
strict secrecy and no fooling”. After this peroration, Ghushuria 
hurried on towards Gobara Jena’s house which stood in the outlying 
hamletcalled th: Domo street. But before he reached his destina- 
tion, he chanced to meet on the way three other neighbours, namely, 
Donai Sahu, Binodia, Notoboria, to every onc of whom he imparted 
his secret in the same style and with the same admonitory perora- 
tion of “Be very cautious. The Samant wants strict secrecy 
and no fooling”. He never varied the text of his exhortation which 
cnjoined perfect secrecy in the midst of liberal sharing. 


After receiving the hush-hush communication from Ghushuria, 
Gopala Samalfound it impossible to work with his spade any longer 
to erect the bund. He ran like wind to his master, Shama Sahu 
and blabbed out the secret. In his turn, Shama Sahu breathed 
it out into the ear of his friend and neighbour, Hari Sahu. A 
certain Notia, who got a scent of it, looked around and expressed 
his deep concern to neighbour Hotja eboutit. Jema Ma, the 
proud mother‘ of the owlish-looking daughter, Kumari Jemamoni— 
(oh T the irony of names !)—was not behindhand and held a 
hasty tete-a-tete with cousin Rona Ma on the self-same subject. 
Some Babu whispered it to his beloved Babuani and some leaky 
Srimati confided it to some inquisitive Kumari of the village. 
The people joined in small clusters as quickly as ripples 
appear onthe face of a tank in the windy month of Vaishakh, 
frowned, widened their eyes, pursed their brows and spoke in 
panicky whispers of the dark secret. Everyone enjoined everyone 
else to restrain his tongue and everyone agreed absolutely that the 
matter called for the strictest policy of secrecy from everybody. 
Some one said that the Jamadar (Police Head Constable) would 
soon arrive in the village. Some wiser soul, who knew the ways of 
the Police, said, “ No, no, no. This is a serious case of murder. 
The Daroga himself will come riding his horse”. But there were 
oracles who knew much about the terrible omnipotence of the 
Hon'ble East {ndia Company Bahadur. They declared that the 
Company Bahadur would surcly arrive in the village with “ his” 
troops from’ Cuttack. Further they darkly affirmed that no power 
on earth would be able to save all the adult males of the village 
from the impending calamity of being tied to wooden posts and 
horsewhipped by th¢ sepoys. They said, “ You may practise 
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some tomfoolery in your own private affairs, or on your own willing 
wife, if you like. But you can have no fooling with the great 
Company Bahadur or his Paltun of sepoys”. (We request the 
kind reader to repair the rickety English word, Paltun, into 
platoon.) 


Within an hour after these grave prophecies were made the 
entire village became silent like a graveyard. A lull suddenly fell 
on every home throughout the length and the breadth of Govinda- 
pur. All the womenfolk of the village hastened to Asura Decghi 
for quick ablutions and, after washing themselves and their dirty 
linen in Banasura’s waters, hurried back homeward like a frightened 
herd. Their wet sarees which dripped with water clung fast to 
their limbs ; and the impeding effect of that drapery upon tlre 
gait of some charming young women who carried pots of water in 
their arms in this stampede brought into their scramble acertain 
graceful swing of the hips. This would have suggested to the fancy 
of our classical poets the tardy tread of the elephant even amidst 
hurry. Some of the water pots which the women carried homeward 
were not filled fully with water lest the weight should slacken their 
hurrying steps. The vessels were a little empty and, besides, when the 
water rocked and knocked within them during the carriage, they 
made a plopping sound due to their splashing contents. The 
lightness and the clatter of the partially empty brass pots, as the 
water rocked inside them, had something of the trumpery and the 
cant which are the usual concomitants of the woolly public utter- 
ances heard endless/y everywhere in our land from those political 
gangsters amidst us who call themselves by such glittering names as 
leaders of democracy, dedicated architects of Brave New India, Netas 
and Desha “evakas. The village schoolmaster of Govindapur with 
his sceptre of valour and chastisement, the cane, sneaked away 
cravenly from the school under the stress of the general disquiet 
in the village. The brats to whom he played Mr. Squeers were 
intoxicated with the exultation that came out of their premature 
emancipation from the Squeersian tyranny of their preceptor for 
that day so early in the forenoon. Unexpected freedom is something 
of a noisy menace even when it is the national freedom of down- 
trodden millions. The little imps of the school who were home- 
ward bound kicked a lot of dust into a great cloud over the village 
lane to celebrate their unexpected holiday in a boisterous manner. 
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They leapt and danced, tripped and stumbled, screamed and shriek- 
ed, sang and clapped, paid their compliments to one another by 
pulling one another’s noses and tearing one another’s books and 
breaking one another’s slates, chased and howled, and set up 
a reckless and hilarious saturnalia in the middle of the village 
lane on their way home. A pale-looking feeble little wretch whose 
lot in life always seemed to be a meek submission to the remorse- 
less tyranuy of Mr. Squeers of Govindapur every day of the week 
had, as usual, wriggled his way like a worm to the school that morn- 
ing. Shakespeare, who saw with his all-seeing eye the tragedy of 
giants like Othello, Lear, Macbeth and Antony, did not fail to see 
the tragedy of little schoolboys too. The calamities which befall 
these helpless little heroes, as Shakespeare tells us, are suffered in 
every land by every “whining schoolboy, with his satchel and shin- 
ing morning face, creeping like a snail unwillingly to school”. Hau- 
nted by the vision of his preceptor’s rod, that ill-starred Govinda- 
purian little brat had whined and blubbered all along his way to the 
school when he had been dragged thither relentlessly by the tall 
head-boy just as a bleating lamb is tugged on by the neck to the 
slaughter-house by the butcher. But when the Govindapurian Squeers 
announced to his pupils with a wave of his hand, ““No school today, 
go home”, this particular meek Smike of Govindapur frisked back 
homeward like a gay lamb and showed himself most hilarious and 
most efficient at his self-assigned job of howling the old tag, 
“Khabardar ! Gobara Jena chowkidar!” at every step along the 
way in the midst of the festive crowd of home-coming rowdy 
imps. He did not need the help of the head-boy to go through 
this orgy of dancing and yelling which included a few cries of 
“Bharat Mata ki Jai” too by way of variation. 


Ghushuria returned from Gobara Jena’s cottage and informed 
his master that the chowkidar was not only absent in his house, but 
had also not been present in the village even on the previous night. 
The Samant sent another ploughman of his soon.afterwards in 
search of the chowkidar. Presently he went out himself into the 
weavers’ street and looked up at every house as he passed. He paced 
up and down the street restlessly and impatiently like a wild animal 
at bay, hoping that he might be able to ineet some neighbour 
He stared in a distracted manner at the doorwy of every home 
in the street because every door was found slammed upon the 
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thoroughfare without a single exception. He could not see even 
one human face in the street; and when he rapped at the door of 
some of the homes and inquired, he was told by the womenfolk 
inside from behind their veils that the men had gone somewhere. 
This mysterious atmosphere of the strect increased his fears and 
impatience; he grew far more apprehensive than before and was 
perplexed in the extreme. He went home; but quickly came 
out again, being unable to stay within. He found the same 
silence and desolation in every street. The entire village seem- 
ed to be in the grip of an unnatural lull. He shuddered to 
think what the cause of all this mystery could have been ; nor could 
he think of what he should do and what it all portended. He was 
perplexed in the extreme, because every moment brought into his 
mind new misgivings and strange fears, particularly on account 
of the chowkidar’s absence. AS he moved in and out of his house 
several times in an extremely unsettled state of mind, panicky and 
forlorn, Ghushuria, his ploughman, kept a tedious watch over 
something that lay beneath the eaves of his master’s mansion 
in the backyard. The object of his vigil looked like a heap of 
rags; and with a long bamboo stick he often scared away a dog 
which persistently tried to come near the heap of rags. Two 
jackals nestled themselves into a shadowy shelter amidst a 
thick cluster of cactus bushes which grew farther down along the 
remote fringe of the big backyard. The brutes were quiet and still; 
but they intently looked with their peering eyes, as if with ravenous 
greed, towards the eaves and particularly towards the spot under 
‘them where the heap of rags, or rather the litter which looked 
like one, lay. 


If Govindapur had a clock in some hoine, it would have chimed 
the local time at this hour in twelve musical strokes. In the absence 
of such a time-keeping machine in the village we must call this hour 
the still hour of mid-day. A little after the noontide there was seen 
at the end of the lane which ran into the village from the east a 
broad-shouldered well-set figure of a man riding in On a pony. The 
appearance of the equestrian was so sudden that he seemed, aS 
some people who sighted him thought, to have descended into the 
village lane from the clouds. The horseman had a dark luxuriant 
beard which did not seem to have ever suffered the slightest diminu- 
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tion of its natural wild state. It drooped carelessly on his broad 
chest and gave him the look of an ancient patriarch of the Old 
Testament. He wore a loose-sleeved toga-like shirt ornamented 
with elaborate trimmings round the arm-pits and over the loose 
pouch-like pockets that dangled over his hips. This cloak-like 
shirt harmonized perfectly with the fine white cotton pyjamas 
which he wore. His head was not bare and was covered rather 
tighily with a glistening white skull-cap which lavishly displayed 
ornamental knitting work of an intricate pattern both around the 
brim and over the crown. The pony which carried him performed 
a faultless jog-trot with leisurely ease. Five chowkidars, three in 
front of the horse and two behind, held their long wooden staffs 
athwart their left shoulders in a sloping attitude exactly as soldiers 
hold their rifles over their lefi shoulders in the “‘slope arms” position; 
but the pace at which the five underlings mingled their steps with 
the jog-trot of the pony could not have been called a mere “‘quick 
march”, for the five men were actually “ at the double” and ran 
at double-quick time without getting out of step. The chowkidar 
who led the whole expedition ran at the head of it. This leader 
who played his role with particular excellence was no other than 
Gobara Jena himself. He stopped smack in front of the Mangara- 
jian mansion and performed a quick “about turn” upon his heels. 
The horseman questioned him at once, “This house—eh ?”’. Gobara 
answered with folded hands, ‘Jee Huzur, may it please you! 
By the grace of God who blesses Huzur and keeps him well, it is.” 
As soon as tlie ingratiating underling rattled off all these flattering 
words in one breath, the equestrian pulled up his horse, climbed 
down from the saddle, drawled out“Bismillah!”’with a long sigh 
and stroked the hem of his flowing beard with great satisfaction . 


A few minutes later another equestrian was seen at the end of 
the same lane riding into the village. The animal which he rode 
was a miserable jade and had a highly ascetic look which could have 
been directly ascribed to a life-long seif-mortification, It had the 
emaciated mein of an ill-nourished vegetarian Brahmin whose 
calorific energy of the body is solely derived from pure carbobydrate 
food which is devoid of protein. The miserable brute seemed to 
have been condemned since it was weaned from its mother, Dame 
Mare, to live solely upon the plain diet of grass and rushes. It must 
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have scrupulously practised for several years the heroic asceticism 
of not going near bran or beans. The jade was indeed an ideal 
product of “green vegetarianism” of animals as contradistinguished 
from a better brand of vegetarianism called “‘branny vegetarianism”. 
Itsframe was harshly displayed by the ridges and the hollows over 
its body which the meagreness of its flesh did not make a secret 
of. The animal being knock-kneed, its slender legs rose from the 
ground with no small difficulty and, while it paced forward with 
the rider on its back, its steps were unmistakably languid as if 
it tried to shake off the cramps from its hind legs. Instead of hair 
on its fetlocks there were festering sores. The hairlessness of the 
fetlocks and the ancient sores on them were the perfect testimony 
of the ceaseless knocking of the hind knees against each other 
since the jade learnt to exercise its legs in the service of man. The 
eyeballs of the miserable brute seemed to be leaping out of their 
sockets because there was no flesh around the eyes to hold them in 
confinement. Astride its back was laid a rectangular strip of cloth 
made of hemp ; and upon this strip rested a crimson pillion 
which was shaped like a square. The pillion was made of flannel 
and was stuffed with cotton wool ; it looked like an absurdly 
magnified blotting pad which we may see in a dream on show in a 
fantastic show-case of magnifying glass in a crazy stationery shop. 


The horseman, however, had a prosperous and well-fed look, 
and was broad-shouldered and large in size. He wore a costly 
“ Maniabandhi ” handloom dhoti with an ornamental hem show- 
ing four rows of brocaded flowers woven in blue and red. His 
upper garment was an ash-coloured flowing shirt which looked 
very much like a Roman toga. The loose neck of this cloak-like 
garment had two strings with ornamental silk tassels by means of 
which the neck could be gathered into folds upto the desired degree 

. of tightness. The neck of this cloak, as he wore it on this occasion, 
gripped the scruff of his neck rather tightly and formed frill-like 
folds over his thick nape and broad bosom. On his head he wore 
a silk turban, chequered with the tints of pearl and ruby, which 
was stitched along the middle of its crown on the under side ; 
and its serpentine coils displayed six gold brocaded rosettes which 
sparkled in the sunlight with the gleam of burnished gold. When 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti found “the blessed damozel” leaning out 
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*“ from the gold bar of Heaven”, he saw that ““ the stars in her hair 
were seven”. But, dear reader, he told you what he had seen in a 
vision. We, on the other hand, beg to tell you what we saw in 
broad daylight with our own eyes in the dusty lane of Govindapur. 
We do not want to loaf amidst poetic lies which are the wares of 
fibbing poets. We are inspired by the facts of prose, because our 
educational planning has done us in this land the great service of 
teaching us to bonour even the dullest facts with the label of UTI- 
LITY and damn even the wisest fiction with the label of FUTI- 
LITY. When we met the Police scribe of Kendrapara Police Station, 
Munshi Chakradhara Das, riding on the back of his rickety jade 
in the dusty lane of Govindapur, our eyes beheld bright brocaded 
rosettes upon his chequered pearl-white and ruby-red silk 
turban; but their nnmber was one less, for they were only six; 
and we counted them correctly on our fingers more than once 
and we are quite sure cof the-number. Arithmetical accuracy of 
detail, dear reader, is our dearly cherished literary ideal. Unlike 
the seven stars in the Blessed Damozel’s hair, the six rosettes on 
the official turban of the Police clerk added a touch of quaint- 
ness to his get-up and glittered with a garish light under the 
murky sky of Govindapur on that eventful day. 


A chowkidar trudged behind the Police clerk’s jade and per- 
formed multifarious duties. Firstly he carried a long bamboo 
staff, the symbol of his office, on his left shoulder in the “ slope 
arms ”’ style of a soldier on the march. Secondly he held in his 
right hand a switch which he had snapped or cut from a wayside. 
Basanga tree. Thirdly he used the switch for the excellent purpose 
of lashing the thin haunches of the miserable animal very hard 
And fourthly he produced sundry clucking sounds like a hen by 
mysteriously exercising his tongue against the roof of his mouth. 
The fellow’s loud “ cluck, cluck ” kept time with his rhythmical 
flogging of the fleshless haunches of the spectral horse. A Pana 
lad, a mere stripling, who was the syce, walked before the insubstan- 
tial animal, holding in his right hand a cord of jute which was 
fastened to the brute’s nose-ring. He tugged the jade forward by 
means of this cord exactly as children at play are sometimes seen 
tugging a toy horse of wood by similar devices. The exertions of the 
syce succeeded in stretching the neck of the miserable animal as if it 
were upon a rack where offenders used to be punished in the old 
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days ; and the experience of the beast under that tugging was so 
excruciating that it was compelled to stretch its legs forward languid- 
ly under the sheer force of necessity. The torture of tugging in- 
flicted by the syce in front and the torture of flogging inflicted by the 
chowkidar at the back combined to make the suffering of the 
wretched horse doubly unbearable and it staggered and tottered 
forward mournfully. The chowkidar spurring on, the syce tugging 
on, the rider waiting on the back of the wretched beast to be carried, 
the clucking, the lashing, the hauling, the staggering and the groan- 
ing were all in effect the travail of death for that miserable horse ; 
and all that heroic perseverence should mean now a tragic dyna- 
mism for you and us, dear reader, while we Ioll in our arm-chairs 
and contemplate upon the events of that day in the deserted lane of 
Govindapur. 


The Police Munshi climbed down from the back of his tottering 
horse in front of the Mangarajian mansion in the same manner as 
the former horseman, Inspector Sheik Inayat Hossain of Kendrapara 
Police Station, had done a little earlier. That is to say, he rested 
both his hands upon the shoulders of one of the chowkidars to have 
a firm grip while descending, and he leapt down from his saddle, 
or, rather, from his pillion. But instead of touching the ground 
with his feet, as he and everybody else had expected, he could not 
prevent himself from descending upon the ground in an. abject 
attitude of prostration right at the feet of the assisting chowkidar, 
exactly in the manner of Humpty Dumpty who sat on a wall once 
upon a time and suddenly suffered a great fall. Perhaps the Munshi 
Babu had lost his grip upon the underling’s shoulders and stum- 
bled. After involuntarily touching the feet of the chowkidar with 
his head, the Police equestrian quickly scrambled to his feet and, 
instead of wiping the dust off his palins and his face and his robes, 
lashed out his large hand and landed an angry staggering slap upcn 
the left cheek of his underling at whose feet he had so abjectly 
fallen. Not only did he compensate himself for his discomfiture by 
inflicting this abrupt chastisement which sent the poor chowkidar 
reeling, but he intended also that the bystanders should understand 
clearly that his fall was the unavoidable result of the chowkidar’s 
gross incompetence in lending his shoulders for his master’s grip 
while dismounting. The Police Munshi would have it clearly 
understood by all concerned that such mishaps occured even to the 
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best horsemen in the world due to the mistakes of grooms and 
ostlers, and that he himself, being undoubtedly one of tlie most 
perfect equestrians under the sun, was no exception to those rare 
calamities. 


No sooner had the Munshi dismounted than his noble steed 
made up its mind, as if by an impulse, to fall on its flank upon the 
ground with a thud. It wallowed in the dusty street to its heart’s 
content to celebrate its deliverance from the three tortures of flogg- 
ing, tugging and bearing its Police master on its back. The Pana 
stripling, the syce, had to release his hold upon the rope of jute by 
which he had tugged it along the way, because the freedom-loving 
animal was intoxicated with its new independence. The novelty of 
independence puts even human heads, dear reader, out of fettle. 
The noble steed of Munshi Chakradhara Das wallowed and sprawled 
in the dust of the street in Govindapur as recklessly and as ecstati- 
cally as a devotee of Lord Jagannath prostrates himself in reverence 
upon the way of the Lord’s great Car in that celebrated and conse- 
crated thoroughfare of Puri, Bodo Dando, when he is drunk deep 
with a heady religious rapture. While the gallant animal thus 
rolled in the street rapturously, the Munshi himself grinned with 
great understanding and sympathy and showed that he personally 
shared not only his animal’s exultation, but also its sense of deliver- 
ance. The equestrian’s own relief at the end of his ride was no 
less genuine than that of the jade at the end of its heroic exertions. 
He eyed the precious beast for a moment with evident pride and 
satisfaction. To express the affection and tenderness which he 
bore towards his proud possession he put on a broad patronizing 
grin and scratched and caressingly stroked several parts of the 
steed’s excellent anatomy, particularly those places upon it which 
showed itches and festering sores. The mad fit of jubilation soon 
wore off and the precious animal rose languidly from the ground, 
tottered, stood with a jerk after being cajoled by the chowkidar’s 
clucking, looked dazed and listless, shook its mane, whisked the 
flies off its sores by lashing its tail thoughtfully and closed its eyes 
finally under the irresistible force of its habitual stupor. 


Of all the Police Sub-Inspectors in the district of Cuttack 
Sheik Inayat Hossain was the doyen and was generally esieemed by 
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all competent critics as the pearl of his tribe. His erudition in 
Persian was profound. It was quite evident to him that Oriya was 
a paltry language meant for poltroons. It was no better than 
the drivel of empty-pated Simple Simons. So he would not slight 
his proud pen by writing it nor would he contaminate the purity 
of that pen by giving it a taste of that base language. His signature 
on all official papers therefore flaunted itself invariably in noble 
Persian characters. In recognition of his superlative efficiency, 
his departmental masters allowed him the privilege of being in 
charge of the Police Station of Kendrapara for long twelve years 
continuously ; and his jurisdictional flag had been flying high in 
that Thana with untarnished glory. Only once during this long 
period were heard some angry rumblings from the District Police 
Office which threatened him with the official vengeance of a transfer 
to some other Thana. But the calamity which looked imminent 
was averted triumphantly by the able underling. We are impelled 
by an irresistible sense of duty to describe here briefly how he fell 
foul with his official masters and how he redeemed himself finally. 
He had been expected to pay his best compliments to the Sheristadar 
and the Peishkar of the District Office every year during the days 
of the Durga Puja festival and tender at their feet, by way of custo- 
mary homage, certain heavy hampers which are generally esteemed 
by all gourmands as the cakes and ale of that festival. For some 
unknown reason the Sub-Inspector delayed in sending the hampers 
with his best compliments in a certain year. At once he incurred 
the dark displeasure of his two masters in the District Office, the 
Sheristadar and the Peishkar. The hampers were then rushed to 
their homes in Cuttack instantaneously from Kendrapara, the sop 
to Cerberus was thrown, the fallen undetrling was taken back into 
grace by his potentates and the threat of transfer was forgotten 
amidst the feastings and the gluttonies which the hampers richly 
promoted. The Sub-Inspector’s underling, Munshi Chakradhara 
Das, was also an able Police clerk who was an old hand in his line. 
All the chowkidars were in the habit of providing eloquent testi- 
mony of his professional perfection by declaring unanimously, 
“ His reports are meat and drink to the majestares ”’. This precious 
word, “ majestares ”’, has been brought into vogue by several 
generations of learned chowkidars as a kind of musical approxi- 
mation of the gruffer English word, “ magistrates ”. 
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In the lobby-Iike enclosure infront of the Mangarajian cutchery 
room the “ Police cutchery ” stationed itself to do its business. 
Seated on a small carpet, Sheik Inayat Hossain looked grim and 
determined, his looks being as dark as his untamed beard which 
nestled itself comforiably over his broad and steely bosom. On 
his right was seated his assistant, Munshi Chakradhara Das, upon 
the square cotton-stuffed pillion, or rather, pillow, which had been 
brought in from the back of his Bucephalus and set down flatly 
upon a rush mat. 1; front of the two Police masters stood, twenty 
Steps away from them, two hefty constables who had come from 
Kendrapara. One of them was a brawny Hindu, Hari Singh; and 
the other, who was even more muscular and formidable, was a 
Muslim, Gulam Kadar. Five chowkidars lined up close to the 
two constables and stood respectfully in readiness to receive orders. 
Ramachandra Mangaraj who was under arrest and therefore wore 
handcuffs sat close to the two Police masters with his head hung 
down upon his bosom. Crowds arrived from somewhere as they 
generally do on such occasions, divided themselves irto small 
clusters around the Mangarajian mansion and began their work of 
pursing their brows, pouting their lips, rolling their eyes, whispering 
in one another’s ears and listening to mysterious forecasts from the 
lips of one another with opeu mouths rather thau open ears. Under 
the orders of the Sub-Inspector whose alias was the Daroga, strict 
vigilance was set to permit no one who was inside the house to go 
out and to allow no one who was outside to get in. The womenfolk 
of the household were required to retire into a certain empty room 
of the house to facilitate the search of the whole house which was 
ordered by the Daroga. The two constables, assisted by the chowki- 
dars, began to ransack the house, their purpose being to unearth, 
if possible, any incriminating material that might be found. The 
big coffin-like wooden chests in the Samant’s bed-room, the small 
short-legged wooden boxes with slanting lids which contained 
title deeds, mortgage bonds, lease agreements, promissory notes 
and paddy account books, the cane boxes and the boxes made of 
bamboo laths which contained the wearing apparel of the family 
such as saris, blouses, dhoties and shirts, the beds and the bed- 
linen which were found in different rooms, the floor hidden from 
the general view underneath the cots, and the niches in the walls— 
all these and many other receptacles and nooks in the house were 
ransacked assiduously. An iron rod was brought from some- 
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where and was poked deep into the huge stack of grain in the granary 
at several places. Even the kitchey did not escape the attention of 
the searching squad, and every pot and every pan were ransacked. 
The ground around the house was dug at half a dozen places and 
the thatch of the roof was pulled down at four or five places. All 
this tremendous and patient labour at last ended in bringing out 
nothing that was of an incriminating character. 


The only inanimate object upon which the Daroga chose to 
fasten all his suspicions was a stout bamboo stick, about two inches 
in perimeter and four cubits in length, which was recovered from 
the Samant’s bedroom. The Police potentate decided that the 
bamboo ought to figure as a “ Material Object” in the court on 
the side of the Prosecution and therefore Seized it as an incriminat- 
ing material. The dead body of a woman, covered with an old 
tattered rush mat, which was found lying on the ground just below 
the eaves at the rear of the Mangarajian mansion was produced 
post-haste before the investigating police officer who, as we have 
already said, presided over tlie council on the cutchery verandah 
touching the street. The dead body was unambiguousiy identified 
by Sri Gobardhan Jena, the chowkidar of the village, to be that 
of the weaver wite, Saria. The Daroga coughed rather a stagy 
cough with a ccnscious economy, stroked the hem of his great 
beard with evident satisfaction and, wearing a sly look on his face, 
archly asked his prisoner, ““ Kyoun, Ramchander Mango-Raj\ Ab 
Kya matalab hai? Ratanpur Dom lokonka mamla iadh he ki 
nahi 9” ° (“ How now, Ramchander Mango-Raj! What dost 
thou say now ? Dost thou remember today thy criminal case 
against the Domos of Ratanpur ?”) Almost immediately the 
Police Munshi, Sri Chakradhara Das, reinforced the point of this 
dark interrogative by suggesting rather waggishly, ““ Mangaraj 
Babu perhaps thinks that winter’s frost has gone from this earth 
for ever and rough weather is safely buried in its grave in the sea, 
just because the cold month of Magha passed away wiih its last 
seasonal shiver!” As he facetiously made this cryptic 
psycho-analysis of the Samant’s illusions about the weather, he 
grinned archly, coughed very significantly and, raising 
his left hand to his chin and discovering no beard there, 
contented himself with stroking his bare cheeks in imitation of 
his cfficial superior, the Daroga. The reason for this cryptic 
baiting of Mangaraj by both the Police functionaries, 
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as we havc been able to ascertain through our habit of secret 
enquiry, is the strained relationship which had developed 
between the mighty Samant and the equally mighty Daroga some 
time prior to this eventful day on which the latter unexpectedly 
made the former his prisoner. The Samant had promised to 
greasc the fingers of the Daroga with a sum of one thousand rupees 
if the latter pleased him by clapping up the sturdy Domos of Ratan- 
pur, the minions of the Baghasinghs, in the Police lock-up on a 
trumped up charge of theft. The Daroga contrived things and 
did the Samant that favour. But the zamindar did not throw 
the sop to Cerberus and played his accomplice, the Daroga, foul. 
The latter doubtless felt that his leg was audaciousIly pulled by the 
zamindar. The cryptic interrogative with which the policc officer 
taunted the zamincdar on this day after arresting him was only a 
nettling dig at the Samant’s unscrupulousness in his dealings even 
with hard-baked policemen. 


After these caustic pleasantries with which the two Police 
masters entertained themselves by way of a prelude, the investiga- 
tory proceedings commenced. Munshi Chakradhara Dasu ntied the 
huge bundle of Police records and registers which had been brought 
wrapped in a large rectangular piece of crimson cloth. From the 
edge of the cloth dangled a great length of dirty tape which was as 
red as the spittle of the pan-chewing police clerk. He brought out 
several “ cutchery papers ” from the bundle and the entire Sherista 
soon lay stretched out before him upon the rush mat. An ink 
pot made of china clay,which wore a cork stopper that towered like 
a Victorian top-hat and had an ink-stained string tied round its 
narrow vertical neck like a noose, was set down by one of the attend- 
ing chowkidars in front of him on his right. He thinned the thick 
barbless end of a quill into a-nib-like shape with the aid of a well- 
worn pen-knife of which the handle was made of the Indian walnut. 
He brought out a scrap of paper from somewhere and scribbled 
upon it rapidly certain holy invocations to test the writing qualitics 
of the new quill. The prayers which he scribbled as a prelude to 
the regular “ cutchcry work ” might infuse holiness into the soul 
of our dear reader. Since the self-reforming reader will be spiritually 
benefited by those pious texts penned by the Police scribe, we record 
here only a few of them for his eternal good. They were (i) “Srec 
Jagannatha Mahaprabha Charane Saranam”, (ii) “May the radiant 
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feet of Lord Baladeb light my path”, (iii) “ May Lord Lingaraja’s 
lotus feet rest upon my head ”, (iv) ““ May Sri Gurudeb bless me ” 
and (v) “ May Sri Grama Debati save my soul from Satan ! ” 
and so on and So forth. After mentally nestling his pious Police 
head humbly and confidently between the invisible feet of numerous 
Devadevis (gods and goddesses) and after closing his eyes fcr half 
a minute to contemplate the lotus-like feet of all those deities in 
one deep breath, the veteran Munshi turned his hand to the profes- 
sional “ cutchery business”. 


The proceedings began with the titling of the case in his custo- 
mary style as : “The Honourable East India Company Bahadur 
being the Prosecutor versus Ramachandra Mangaraj, living at 
Govindapur, Cuttack District, being the Accused”. Then he 
wrote the sub-title of the case as : “‘ The case arising out of the 
First Information Report, it is alleged therein that the accused 
committed the murder of one Saria, a weaver’s wife, in the course 
of forcibly dispossessing her of her cow, Neto by name, and several 
other articles of her movable property”. Witnesses were then 
summoned from several homes of the village. The two muscular 
constables and two chowkidars were sent to fetch adult male wit- 
nesses first who were believed to know certain aspects of the case 
and therefore were presumed to be able to throw some light upon 
the circumstances of the crime. The four underlings who took. 
out the oral summons issued by the Daroga came back with a 
disappointing story. They said that there was no adult male 
present either in the village or within five miles about it who could 
come to give evidence. The womenfolk had put out their noses 
from behind the slightly opened doors and told the cmissaries that 
there was nobody in the house except the owners of the replying 
noses themselves and their little children. From the replies brought 
in by the emissaries from all the homes in the village it was found 
that out of the sixteen equal shares constituting the total adult 
male population of the entire village, cight shares had gone on 
the previous afternoon on a long and unavoidable visit to their 
kinsmen in some other distant village, four shares had gone on the 
previous night in an endless search of their cattle which had been 
lost in the perilous jungle, {wo shares had gone to Puri, having been 
led there by an irresistible holiness which Lord Jagannath had 

suddenly kindled in their souls just one day prior to the police in- 
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vestigation and the remaining wo shares were too ill in their beds 
to stir out. The few witnesses who actually presented themselves 
to help the police investigation came not from the Gcvindapurian 
homes, but from the nearby villages, either out of their sense of duty 
or out of their love of speaking the truth or out of their fear of 
the Police or out of their enmity towards Ramachandra Mangaraj 
and their consequent satisfaction over his arrest. Finding no 
Govindapurian witnesses before him, the Daroga lost his temper 
at the sight of his inefficient underlings who had merely parroted 
the arrant nonsense which they had heard from the noses and the 
veils that lurked behind the doors. He roared at them, and his 
growl contained such compliments as “ duffers, donkeys, eunuchs, 
spoonies, lousy buggers, old cuckolds, castratedbrotliers of a 
prostitute” and such other well-chosen epithets of personal 
distinction which he lavishly rained upon his underlings. 


The fireworks of the enraged Daroga started a resultant chain 
of explosions which rocked the entire village. The constables 
rushed like a whirlwind from house to house, kicking at the doors 
with all their strength, getting them opened, driving away impatiently 
the noses that opened them,bringing out the men from their conceal- 
ment in the interior regions and thoroughly dusting their jackets 
till they screamed in agony. Blows were indiscriminately rained 
on the sneaking dodgers to the accompaniment of the screams of 
those noses which, appearing behind the doors a short while ago, 
had put the Police noses on the wrong scent. After all these 
Police noses had been traimed in the art of distinguishing between 
a wrong scent and a right one while working on the investigatory 
tracks ; and therefore the female noses behind the doors of the 
Govindapurian homes could not outwit them. Every adult male 
of the village who was hustled before the Police potentate post- 
haste by his two hefty underlings looked now somewhat black and 
blue as if he had been tattooed profusely with blotches of a bluish 
black pigment. When the god of the underworld or the Hindu 
Hades, Yama,appears before a dyng person to make him understand 
that his days in this mortal world have run out, the fear-stricken 
wretch may lie supine in his bed,cover himself with a khadi blanket, 
get a strong smell of menthol to hover around him, pretend to be 
dangerously ill with pneumonia, hire a pretty nurse to flick a 
thermometer at his bed-side with a seductive smile on her lips for 
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the unrelenting god and plead his inability to stand the strain of a 
long journey into the realm of the manes in the company of that 
god till he should find himself in better health. All that might be 
fancied to be possible. But it is sheer madness, absolute hare- 
brained madness, to fancy that such procrastinatory games can 
be played against a policeman, particularly when the policeman 
is of Sheik Inayat Hossain’s kidney. The entire adult male popula- 
tion of Govindapur abjectly lined itself up before the Police Daroga-. 
without further loss of time. The investigation was carried on for 
full two days in the village and the statements of thirty-two witnesses 
were recorded by Munshi Chakradhara Das. On the first day 
itself the body of poor Saria was sent to the mortuary in Cuttack 
under the guard of two experienced chowkidars for post-mortem 
examination and report. The statements which were made by the 
thirty-two witnesses during the two days of Police investigation were 
assiduously recorded by the Police Munshi on coarse brownish 
yellow paper which some penitent prisoners bad made with their 
own hands in Cuttack Jail. The entire chain. of statements 
filled up sixty folios of that jail-born paper. For your information, 
dear reader, we beg to reproduce here some of those statements 
which we consider important for the purposes of our story. 


Witness One (whom the Public Prosecutor, instructed by the 
Investigating Police Officer, put up before the Sessions Court as 
one of the Prosecution Witnesses when the case finally went up for 
Sessions trial) stated : “I am Gobara Jena, son of late Guhia 
Jena ; Domo by caste; aged forty-five years ; employed as the 
village chowkidar ; permaneutly residing at Govindapur ; Balubishi 
Pragana ; Cuttack District. I am the chowkidar of the aforesaid 
village. I keep a watch throughout the night in the village by 
performing my beats through the streets with no respite. At 
about the middle of last night, while I was going on my rounds, 
I heard loud screams of ‘Iram killed, I am killed ® coming from 
the backyard of the Samant’s house. 1 recognized Saria’s voice in 
those screams. I heard a number of thwacking sounds as if some- 
body had been beating her with a bamboo stick ”. 


Interrogated by the investigating.officer, he said, “ No, I did 


not see the Samant at that time”. A little later he stated mysteri- 
ously, “ Yes, yes, I heard his voice at that time just at that same 
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spot. This cow, which I see here, belongs to Saria. Its name is 
Neto. I have seen it during the last one month tethered in the 
Samant’s courtyard. I do not know how it came there”. After 
a little while he stated, “ The Samant brought it with his own 
hand leading it by its halter”. 


Witness Two who made a statement to the police officer was one 
Sona Rona who had at first set up the plea of total ignorance and 
denied all knowledge of anything whatsoever connected with the 
case. The Daroga, being an old hand at his job, at once knew 
what the fellow needed, namely, a fillip to his memory. He 
consigned the witness to the complete care of his two brawny 
constables with the instruction that they should leave no stone 
unturned to whet his memory on a certain “* black and blue whet- 
stone”. In order to promote that beneficial cause the Daroga 
thought that the fresh air in the fields outside the village was the 
ideal grease to apply on “‘the black and blue whetstone” in order 
to sharpen the witness’s memory. He therefore desired his hefty 
underlings to do a little “ rubbing up business ” in the airy fields 
outside. After putting the witness through a wholesome series 
of breathing exercises in the lonely fields for half an hour, the two 
muscular constables brought him back, saluted their officer smartly 
and prayed that he might test the witness’s memory now. The 
Daroga eyed the fellow keenly and found encouraging marks of 
mental betterment on his person. The physical testimony of the 
witness’s mental improvement included (i) recklessly torn hair 
which looked as if somebody had tried to uproot it from his head, 
(ii) dusty knees, (iii) bruised elbows, (iv) bluish black finger-prints 
on his cheeks and (v) sundry marks of various “* whetting exercises ” 
performed upon his neck, arms and back. The witness gratefully 
folded his hands in acknowledgement of the beneficial services 
rendered by the two policemen and, turning to the Daroga, said, 
“ Huzur, I will not tell lies. I am Sona Rona, son of Bona Rona ; 
Mali by caste; aged thirty years ; by occupation partly farmer and 
partly priest at Hoary Mangala’s shrine ; permanent residence at 
Govindapur, Pragana Balubishi, Cuttack District. I know Saria, 
buat I do not know how she died. One morning, more than a year 
ago, the Samant sent me word through one of his ploughmen to 
meet him in the garden behind his house. 1 went there and found 
him waiting for me all alone. With an air of secrecy he said, 
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*Look, Sona ! I want you to do a job for me. If you will do 
what I want, 1 will let you have two manos of good paddy-yielding 
Jand on lease ; and on the top of that I will give you a present of 
two bright jingling rupees and that will give you the pleasure of 
feasting upon the choicest sweetmeats’. I asked him what he 
wanted me to do. He acquainted me with his thoughts. He 
said, ‘ You know Bhagia, the weaver; and his wife, Saria, too. 
That woman is barren. She kneels before Hoary Mangala every 
day and asks the goddess to bless her with motherhood. 1 want 
you to go and tell her that the goddess spoke to you in a dream 
about her. You must rub into her mind that the goddess is very 
much pleased with her devotion. You must turther tell her that 
since she is blessed, the goddess will do her the special favour of 
speaking directly to her if she, the blessed devotee, should offer 
the ritual of Puja at the altar. That will mean direct communion 
with the great deity. Such a direct communion, you must assure 
her, will pave the way to her motherhood ’. I went to Bhagia’s 
house and spoke to him and his wife.exactly as the Samant had 
desired. Both of them listened with evident interest and reverence. 
But they made no answer. I went to them twice or thrice after- 
wards at the desire of the Samant and stressed the urgency of per- 
forming the Puja if they sought the blessing of the deity.” 


“ One afternoon soon afterwards Bhagia came to my house 
to call me and I went out with him to his door-step in the weavers’ 
street. There he asked me to explain the details of the Puja which 
he had decided to perform. He wanted to know what requisites 
for the ritual he should gather, what form the ceremonies should 
take, what would be the cost of the ritual and so on. I explained 
to him every thing. 1 received from him ten annas and two pies 
for buying the requisites for the ceremony. On a Saturday morning 
I sent word to the couple, Saria and Bhagia, that the goddess 
had chosen to receive the worship from them on that night and 
confer upon them certain special favours. I required both of 
them to perform the ceremonial fast on that day. Just after night- 
fall, the Samant, his servant, Jaga, who comes from the barber 
caste, a ploughman of the Samant’s who carried a spade and I— 
we were four in all—went to the shrine of the goddess under the 
banyan tree. As desired by the Samant a spacious trench was 
dug by his ploughman at the back of the altar in the ground beneath. 
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T he barber, Jaga, hid himself in that trench. The top of the trench 
was thickly covered with twigs and leaves, and Jaga breathed under 
them. At midnight, when the entire village was buried in deep 
sleep and there was not a sound in the nocturnal air except the 
imtermittent hooting of the owl and the faint moaning of the wind, 
I called the couple, Bhagia and Saria, out of their house and led 
them to the shrine. 1 performed the Puja and made ritual offerings 
to the goddess. Amidst the ceremonies I invoked the deity by 
uttering an orgy of incantations: While I poured out the conjuring 
formulae with an awful ecstasy, the two gulls, Bhagia and Saria, 
wound round their necks, in token of their devoutness, the free 
end of the dhoti and the sari which they wore. They stretched 
themselves to their full length upon the ground in front of the altar 
in a prostrate position. 1 raised the tempo of my incantations and 
communed with Mother Mangala. I drawled out, ‘Oh, great 
Mother ! Bless this miserable woman, Saria. She is an old and 
humble devotee of yours. You have granted the wishes of many 
of your devotees. Grant a gracious boon to this faithful devotee. 
You know the wishes of her heart. Grant her those wishes and 
make her happy. Let her hear now your own mighty voice as 
a token of your favour. 


“From the trench came the voice of the barber, Jaga, in reply, 
‘Daughter Saria ! You have been my devotee for a long time. On 
your way home from the tank after your bath every day you have 
never failed to bow down humbly before my altar. -You have 
daily washed my feet with the water which you bring every morning 
from tle tank. I am pleased with your daily obeisances. I have 
made a note of them in your Confidential Character Roll which is 
secretly maintained in my devotee-controlling cutchery and kept 
under lock and key by my watchful tiger. I am granting you a 
boon in appreciation of the Red Entries which stand there to your 
credit. Three sons will be born to you. Bags of money and 
heaps of gold will fill your house: TI want you to build a temple 
for me to crown your devotion. At day-break tomorrow you 
must go with your husband to the weavers’ ghat of Asura Deeghi. 
You will find at a certain spot there one of the hibiscus flowers 
with which you are performing the ceremony of worship now at 
my feet. Dig the ground just beneath that-flower. Whatever 
you will find, take it home and treasure it. Offer Puja and 
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tumigation to it every day. It will De a talisman which will give 

you a long life and rain gold and silver in your home. If you do 

not obey my will which you are hearing now, 1 will wring the neck 

of Bhagia and kill him’. Saria and Bhagia who lay prostrate 

before the altar shivered with fear, as if they had been stricken 

with the ague, while they listened to the awful voice of the barber, 

Jaga, who was hidden in the trench. Neither of them could speak 
a word after the dreadful voice of Jaga stopped. I completed. the 

ritual by going through the remainder of it, gave them a morsel 

of the holy food which had been offered to the deity in the course 

of the Puja, kept the remainder for myself, saw the couple off 
home and came back to the shrine. Jaga triumphantly stepped 

out of the trench with peals of laughter. We both went together 

to the weavers’ water-front with a mohur of specious gold which 

the Samant had given us before. We buried, it under the soft 

ground there and laid over the spot a very big hibiscus flower which 

I had taken from the shrine. From that spot we walked away 

home. Next morning, after my breakfast, I went to Bhagia’s 
door-step. There I met him and his wife, and both of them broke 

into tears when they saw me. With sobs interrupting their speech, 

they asked me, ‘ Tell us, oh Sona! do tell us how we can do 

Mother Mangala’s will and build Her temple !? According to my 

counsel they mortgaged their precious property of six manos and 

eight gunthos in favour of the Samant to borrow money from him. 
The court official, that is, the Amin, came some months after this 

and had the house of the indebted couple pulled down. The 
Samant’s ploughmen dismantled the house in the presence of the 
Court Amin. That official stood by them till they emptied the 
debtor’s house of the entire lot of chattels. All the chattels were 
carried away to the Samant’s house. Since the day of that calamity 

Bhagia has been roaming in the village.half naked in a state of 
complete lunacy. About a week ago I saw his wife, Saria, sprawling 

on the hard ground in the backyard of the Samant’s house. I 

heard her loud wails coming from that place.” 


Interrogated sternly by the Daroga, Hoary Mangala’s honest 
priest answered, “I do not know what amount of money the 
Samant advanced to Bhagia as a loan. What I know well is that 
the Samant gave Bhagia’s wife, Saria, a new sari on the day when 
he took Bhagia away to Cuttack for the registration of the mortgage 
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deed at the cutchery there. Subsequently twenty cartloads of 
stones were piled up near the shrine of Hoary Mangala by the 
Samant’s men ostensibly for the purpose of building the temple. 
On the day when the Samant gave the new sari to Saria, he gave 
me too four annas in secrecy as a present for my pains. He has 
not given me at all what he promised to give me as a reward for 
all my services. I have never asked him for it nor have I ever 
talked about it, because I am always in great dread of his anger. 
I know nothing further.” 


The next witness, Witness Three, stated :—““I am Marua, 
daughter of Lakshman Tihadi, Brahmin by caste, age not 
known, residing in the village of Govindapur in the District 
of Cuttack. 1 live in this house. 1 do not know the disease which 
Saria died of. During the last eight days she sat listlessly in a 
sprawling manner in tke backyard of this house. Day and night 
She sat at the same spot all tliese eight days. Whenever she saw 
anybody, she used to bawl out, ‘My six mancs eight gunthos, oh ! 
My dearest homme, oh! Sweet Neto, my beloved child, Neto ! 
My dear land, oh ! My dear darling cow ! Oh !? Every time she 
saw the Samantani, my deceased mistress, she nestled her head 
between the feet of that lady, screamed and wailed. The Samantani 
used to sob too at those encounters as if her heart would burst. 
Champa thwacked Saria ‘three times with a broomstick to drive 
her away. But the miserable woman would not go. She did not 
eat any food during those eight days. The Samantani used to set 
down befcre the wretched woman upon a plantain leaf the food 
which she, my mistress, was to eat herself. But the miserable 
woman would not eat. The focd used to be eaten by a dog or a 
cow. Sometimes my mistress would sit by the wretched woman 
and fondly persuade her, by means of soothing words and comfort- 
ing caresses, to eat ; and the poor woman would listlessly eat just 
a morsel or two. During the seven days just before her death 
my mistress herself gave up ail food. Whenever we told her to 
eat, she used to sob even more than ever before. 1 refrained from 
persuading her to eat because I could not bear to see her choked 
with sobs. On the holy ‘Saptami day, that is, the day before her 
death, she cooked her ritual meal which she was to eat after per- 
forming her wonted ceremonial obeisance at the shrine of Hoary 
Mangala. She was on the point of going to the shrme when she 
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suddenly heard a frantic shriek from Saria in the backyard. She 
rushed to that helpless woman with the holy food she had just 
cooked with her own hands. She set down that food in front of 
the wailing woman, fed her a little and comforted her. Later, on 
the same day, she went to Mother Mangala’s shrine and soon came 
back after doing her obeisance. No sooner had she come home 
from the goddess than she crept into her bed and lay speechless 
for the rest of the day as if she were not well at all. On the next 
morning she was found dead, that is, on the morning of the Radha- 
shtami day.” 


In answer to the Daroga’s questions, the witness, sweet Kumari 
Marua (who, as the dear reader knows, was the first person to 
discover the lifeless Samantani lying by the Tulasi altar), said : 
“ I cannot say what the disease was which the Samantani suffered 
from before her death. Eight or nine days before the Snana 
Poornami day, the day of the annual festival at Lord Baladeb’s 
temple at Kendrapara, her iliness—I do not know what exactly it 
was—began. But at that time it was slight, and not serious. On 
the holy Snana Poornami day, the day of the last Full Moon, 
Champa went somewhere—I cannot say where—in a palanquin. 
She returned in the evening on the same day. She stepped out of 
the palanquin and rushed into the house laughing as if she had 
brought good news. She spoke briefiy to the Samant in a low 
tone. I cannot say what she spoke, because she spoke low. Since 
that very evening the Samantan\1’s illness took a turn for the worse. 
She gave up even the gruel which she had been taking in the night 
since her illness began. She lay speechless in her bed ever after-* 
wards. During the day she was eating just a modicum of diet so 
perfunctorily that she did not seem to like it at all. I saw tears 
in her eyes welling up ceaselessly day and night since that evening 
of the Snana Poornami day when Champa stepped out of the palan- 
quin and had an immediate tete-a-tete with the Samant. She 
fell at the feet of her husband on the next day and supplicated 
pathetically that he might relinquish Saria’s land. The Samant 
turned a deaf ear to her supplications. Champa got into a great 
huff over the Samantani’s heart-rending supplications. My 
mistress could not therefore speak to her husband about Saria any 
further. She made up her mind finally and gave up touching all 
food outright. The village apothecary, Mukund Vaid, brought 
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medicine for her and tried his best to make lier take it. She 
would not take it ; but she struck the big black pill impatiently 
upon her own forehead as if she were sick of this life and she stoved 
all the pills away listlessly under her bed.” 


Further interrogated by the Investigating Officer, the darling 
domestic answered :—“* T have been living in this house for these 
ten years without a break. My parental home was in one of the 
Brahminical saasans (Brahmin settlements) of Puri District. My 
husband who was deceased years ago was one Jagannatha Tihadi. 
I have heard it said that I was seven years old when I was married 
to him and he was going sixty-five. A few days before my marriage, 
late Jagannatha Tihadi who was to marry me paid my father a sum 
of one hundred and sixty rupees which he had raised by selling a 
part of his land. When Sri Tihadi married me, he had been suffering 
from chronic asthma. He died of it soon after my marriage. 
There was nobody left in my husband’s family besides myself 
after his death. I had nobody in the world except my father to 
take care of me and my husband’s property which became mine on 
his death. My father came to me at my husband’s home after 
I was widowed. He sold away what was left of my husband’s 
estate and took me away with him back to his own house, that is, 
to the old home of my childhood. 1 lived with my father in his 
house for seven years. I attained puberty during that period. 
In my father’s village there was a holy man, Babaji Lolita Das, 
who was a revered monk, full of godliness and devotion. He was 
a passionate devotee. His raptures lifted my soul. I used to 
go to him to taste the sweet ecstasies of his devotional music. He 
could sing rapturously the devotional songs cf Chaitanya Charita- 
mruta for the edification of forlorn young widows of the village 
like me whom he wanted to save from the traps of the devil. My 
brothers did not approve of my devotional communion with the 
holy man, particularly after nightfall. They kicked up a row at 
home. To save me from the impiety of my brothers who made 
profane jokes of the holy man’s saintliness, my spiritual preceptor, 
the Babaji, decided to lead me to the holy shrine of Lord Krishna’s 
Brindaban. On a dark night I sneaked out of the house without 
the knowledge of my father and brothers. My liberator, the 
Babaji, had been waiting for me under a wood-apple tree in the 
backyard of my father’s house. We walked away through the 
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darkness to taste the bliss of the soul. I heard him whisper, with his 
devotional lips in my ear on that dark night, that the path to 
Brindaban was indeed a dark and difficult path. On our way to 
holy Brindaban, my spiritual benefactor and I sojourned for a 
month or so in a splendid Irani hotel called Fast Guys and Hot 
Sties which stood in those days in Telanga Bazar in the city of 
Cuttack. Soon I came to be complimented generally as the 
Night Queen of the Hotel. During my sojourn there, habitual 
litigation brought the Samant to Cuttack and he came to stay, 
as his wont was, at the very same hotel. I heard my friend, the 
Muslim cook there, say that he was particularly fond of cabbage 
curry cooked with onions and, therefore, visited the hotel frequent- 
ly during the cabbage season. I was very shy when he first looked 
at me. But soon he conquered my shyness and made my 
acquaintance. After becoming familiar with me he declared to 
me confidentially, with his scented breath on my face, that he 
would willingly drink poison rather than go home alone to his 
village without me. I understood his distress and my heart rebelled 
against the idea of his drinking poison. So I came here with him 
from Cuttack after sadly bidding farewell to my devotional 
communions with Babaji Lolita Das and also to the ripping 
delights of Fast Guys and Hot Sties in Telanga Bazar. 1 have been 
here in the Samant’s house since then”. 


The next witness whom Inspector Sheik Inayat Hossain examin- 
ed was set down as Witness Four and he stated :—*“* I am Baidhara 
Mohanty, son of Dambarudhara Mohanty, Karan by caste, aged 
forty-six years, permanently residing at Kanakapur, Pragana 
Jhankad, District Cuttack. 1 have been a clerk for the last twenty 
years at first in the employ of the zamindars of Midnapore, Sheik 
Karamat Ali and his son, Sheik Dildar Mian, and afterwards in the 
employ of Ramachandra Mangaraj. I keep the zamindari records 
pertaining to the taluk of Fatehpur Sarshand. Some years ago, 
the taluk belonged to the Muslim zamindar, Sheik Karamat Ali of 
Midnapore. It belongs now to Ramachandra Mangaraj, the owner- 
ship having passed to him from Sheik Dildar Mian, Sheik Karamat 
Ali’s son, during the subsistence of a usufructuary mortgage. 
At first the Samant acquired the limited interest of a usufructuary 
mortgagee in the taluk. Later his limited interest became enlarged 
inte full ownership.” Inspector Sheik Inayat Hossain examined 
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the witness on several matters and the latter stated many things in 
answer. We beg to give the dear reader only a brief epitome of 
what he stated before the Daroga. He said, “ Ramachandra 
Mangaraj was at first a rent collector whom the zamindar, Sheik 
Dildar Mian, authorized to collect rents from his tenants in Orissa. 
Mangaraj did not buy the taluk of Fatehpur Sarshand from the 
Muslim zamindar by paying a money price. After he became a 
collector of rents, he went to Midnapore with the total rental 
he had collected from the tenants and paid the money personally 
to the zamindar, Sheik Dildar Mian. During the next year also he 
collected the rents and went to Midnapore as in the previous year. 
I too went with him. He said to the zamindar, Sheik Dildar Mian, 
‘Huzur ! The Baghasingh family which had been enjoying the old 
Marahatta jagir of Fatehpur Sarshand in the old days long 
before you got it instigated the tenants to defy my authority. The 
rents could not therefore be collected. Tomorrow is the closing 
date for payment of the peishkush into the Government treasury. 
What is to be done now ?? Default of payment of the peishkush 
might have resulted in a court auction of the zamindar’s rights. 
The impoverished zamindar, Sheik Dildar Mian, executed a deed 
under which the taluk of Fatehpur Sarshand was subjected to a 
usufructuary mortgage in favour of Ramachandra Mangaraj. To 
tide over the crisis which called for the urgent payment of the 
peishkush into the coffers of the Honourable East India Company 
Bahadur the mortgagee, Mangaraj, advanced a money loan to the 
mortgagor out ¢f the rents which he had in fact collected und which 
he actually hetd in his own possession unknown to the zamindar. 
The Samant came back home from Midnapore after this transaction 
and told the tenants that their zamindar had been forced by an 
urgent need to raise a heavy loan, He made the tenanis themselves 
pay the interest due on the loan which, as he said, their zamindar had 
suddenly raised. Mangaraj did this by collecting from them extra 
money ostensibly to lessen the zamindar’s indebtedness. This 
went on for a few years and Mangaraj enjoyed the wusufruci of the 
taluk under the bond during that period. At last he oiled the hands 
of the zamindar’s boon companions in Midnapore and got another 
mortgage deed drawn up for a round sum of thirty thousand 
rupees. The deed contained a clause of conditional sale of the 
zamindari taluk. The sale was to become absolute if the mortgagor 
should default in redeeming the mortgage within the stipulated 
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period. One day the boon companions of the zamindar, the jolly 
dogs of Midnapore, got up a spree in his bountiful house; and 
Poppy, mandragora and all the drowsy syrups of the world were 
generously consumed. The zamindar himself, Sheik Dildar, was 
drunk like a fish. He lay sprawling in his bed in a state of blissful 
tipsiness when the bond of mortgage, purporting to be a conditional 
sale, was put up before him for his signature. A pen was offered 
by a jolly dog of Midnapore to his befuddled patron ; and the 
left hand of the latter fiddled with the pen as if to write. Another 
jolly dog of Midnapore who was partially sober shrieked with 
laughter and corrected the tipsy zamindar’s fault by withdrawing 
the pen from his left hand and putting it back in his right hand. 
The zamindar shared the fun weakly, closed his eyes and declared 
with the help of a profane oath that , so far as he was concerned, 
the difference between his left hand and his right hand was as 
imperceptible and immaterial as the difference between the pen and 
‘the wine goblet both of which were held unsteadily at that time in his 
hands. He set his hand to the mortgage deed and signed away 
nonchalantly from right to left what he did not know, namely,a 
groaning liability to pay a sum of thirty thousand rupees with a 
high interest. After obtaining the zamindar’s Persian signature 
on the mortgage deed in this manner, the Samant took a well- 
deserved rest for some time by giving up further visits to Midnapore. 
No sooner had the stipulated period of the mortgage expired than 
he filed a suit at Cuttack for foreclosure and obtained from the 
Subordinate Judge's Court a decree under which the conditional 
sale of Fatehpur Sarshand mentioned in the deed became an 
absolute sale in his favour.” 


Answering further interrogation, the witness stated :—*“* Yes. 
The Samant obtained a mortgage by conditional sale of the six 
manos and eight gunthos of fertile land which belonged to the weaver, 
Bhagia. The amount of money mentioned in the mortgage deed is 
one hundred and fifty rupees. This amount was not paid to Bhagia. 
Tt was kept for meeting the costs of the Samant’s suit for foreclosure 
against the mortgagor, Bhagia. The exact amount of money which 
Was spent as costs of the Samant’s Foreclosure Suit against Bhagia 
can be known from the account books which I have myself maintain- 
ed. I can give the details if 1 am permitted by Huzur to look into 
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those books.” The Police officer who had seized all the papers in 
the Mangarajian cutchery room, along with several other materials, 
gave the witness the permission to handle the account books. The 
witness, Sri Baidhara Mohanty, opened a hard-bound book which 
flaunted the title, “ Costs of Litigation”, on a blood red cover. He 
read out the figures and stated that the costs of the Foreclosure 
Suit against Bhagia, the weaver, amounted to thirty-five rupees, 
ten annas and eight pies. 


Answering the Investigating Officer’s further interrogation, 
the witness stated :—““ Yes. The Samant went to Cuttack and 
filed a suit for foreclosure in the Civil Court. The Samant’s plaint 
was filed in the court and the suit was admitted on payment of the 
necessary Court Fee by him in my presence. In due time the 
Process Peon of the Court came to this village to serve the notice of 
the suit on Bhagia, the defendant. He brought also for the defendant 
a copy of the Samant’s plaint. But the notice of the suit and the 
copy of the plaint, both of which Bhagia should have received as the 
defendant, were not actually given to him by the Process Peon. The 
Samant received the peon hospitably at his doorstep and promptly 
got for him fish curry and rice to eat and six bidis to smoke, three 
before the meal and three after it. The wise host took out two 
papers, namely, the Court’s notice of the suit addressed to the defen- 
dant and the defendant's copy of the plaint, from the Process 
bag of his guest after the latter consumed the fishy meal and the 
fourth bidi which came up indeed as the first post-lunch bidi. The 
Samant then smiled one of his rare smiles at his guest and quickly 
slipped into his hand a four anna bit. The guest, who had not only 
belched heavily of fish, but also smoked by that time one half of 
the fifth bidi, returned the smile of the gracious host, and, after 
bidding him a contented farewell, walked away, humming a tune 
as he went. My master, the Samant, slipped into my hand both 
the documents, namely, the notice of the suit which the Court 
addressed to Bhagia and the copy of the plaint accompanying it. 
I was told my business So far as the two important papers were 
concerned. An obedient servant as I am, I stoved them away 
safely in a box in this cutchery room. Bhagia was thus kept totally 
in the dark about the suit filed against him. Not having received 
the Court’s notice, he did not appear before the Court with his 
Written Statement. The suit was heard exparte and decreed with 
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costs. At the time of executing the decree all the documents such as 
the Execution Petition, the Attachment Notice and the Notice of 
Auction by the Court of the judgement debtor’s property were 
similarly prevented from falling into the hands of Bhagia who, 
being the judgement debtor, figured as the respondent in the 
Samant’s Execution Petition. Those papers were in my secret 
custody in this cutchery room till Huzur came here and seized 
them. Bhagia was consequently never given a chance to file a 
Counter Petition in the Court against the Samant’s Execution 
Petition. 1 cannot say how Saria died. This black cow with the 
white patch on its face is not difficult for me to identif;. It belongs 
to Bhagia .” 


After recording these long statements of the various witnesses, 
the Police clerk, Munshi Chakradhara Das, was quite tired, felt 
somewhat bored and found that his fingers which ran the pen 
ached.’ He quickly took out a stimulant which was none other 
than two quids of betel (pan) from a rectangular silver box, a 
dingy receptacle stained with lime, which he always carried in his 
pocket. He caressingly bit both the quids with his front teeth 
which were so dark that one might have thought that they were 
made of ebony or coal, or, in the alternative, being originally created 
by God to sparkle with a pearly lustre, went into mourning now 
and wore a sable mantle. He stoved away the two quids into the 
right corner of his mouth, paused two minutes to taste the pungency 
of the chlorophyl, and spat hard into the street with the force of 
a fire hose. Maroon-coloured spittle was splashed from his mouth ; 
and consequently ten inches of our miserable planet’s surface were 
instantaneously stained dull saffron in the shape of a mark of 
exclamation as it would appear when seen through an extremely 
powerful magnifying glass. The betel produces not only great 
diligence and efficiency in some policemen of our country like 
Munshi Chakradhara Das, but also a fine literary disceroment in 
some teachers of English literature in our colleges. A certain 
betel-chewing Indian Professor of English who had blackened 
his teeth as a result of his life-long devotion to that luxury believed, 
in the fuliness of his wisdom, that no English poem could be poetry 
unless it carried a moral. After teaching his class William Blake’s 
poem, “ The Little Black Boy”, he grinned with satisfaction, 
showed his blackened teeth in the process, adjusted his spectacles 
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on his nose by fingering the gold rim and gravely asked his pupils 
to think what could be, —“* oh , dear ! what could be ”—the mocral 
of the poem. One of them, a pale-looking stripling, stood up, 
looked thoughtful and answered with profound literary discernment, 
“The poem teaches us the moral, Do not chew Negroes and 
blacken jour teeth ” ! 


The next witness who had been called was then interrogated 
by the Sub-Inspector ; and the Munshi resumed his work of record- 
ing the statement made by the witness. This witness, who was 
numbered as Witness Five by the Munshi, stated:—** I am Champa, 
aged twenty-two years, daughter of a tather whose name I have 
forgotten, permanent pet of this house by caste as far as I understand 
the meaning of caste, residing in the village of Govindapur,Cuttack 
District. I do not know who Saria is or was. There was no 
woman of that name in this village. She did not die in our back- 
yard. She had died in somebody else’s backyard, came here 
and fell down dead in our backyard with a mischievous intent. 
She suffered from fever which slowly killed her. Our Samant is 
a very good man and seeks the blessings of the Brahmins by pleasing 
them with feasts. He was never unkind to Saria. He did not do 
any harm to her, nor to me, nor to my junior partner, Marua, 
nor to any other woman in the world, because he loveth well both 
woman and bird and beast, prayeth best and loveth best all things 
both great and small. Cows and women find shelter in his heart 
and share his tenderness equally. The Samantani suffered from 
fever which malignantly killed her. I have not tasted food since 
her death because of my grief. I am crying day and night, in bed 
and out of bed ; and the Samant too is doing so, being equally 
heart-broken.” Here the witness, the Helen of Govindapur, who, 
though she had not launched a thousand ships and burnt the 
topless towers of Ilium, yet had destroyed the richest granary of 
Ratanpur’s finest family, snivelled very audibly and indicated her 
desire tc sing a threnody in memory of the Samantani. But the 
Police officer would not have indigenous folk songs from her in 
token of the agony of her heart ; and so he gave the artist a stern 
look in alarming silence which taught the lady very effectively the 
wisdom of not displaying her musical talent at that place and 
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under those circumstances. Pointing to the cow which stood 
before her for identification, she stated, “ This cow was born 
in our own backyard and is ours.” And yet she said unhesitatingly 
after a little while, ““ The Samant bought the cow from Saria and 
paid her a price of thirty rupees .” At this stage the investigation 
was adjourned till the next morning, because the dark.iess of the 
night descended fully upon the village and it was time for everybody 
to retire. The two Police masters, namely, the Daroga and the 
Munshi, and their underlings, namely, Gobara Jena and the other 
chowkidars, conferred confidentially till midnight and reached 
certain agreements. Useful witnesses were selected by the midnight 
council and the investigation of the case was resumed on the next 
morning. 


The first witness to be examined on the second day of the Police 
investigation was set down as Witness Six. He stated : —“I am 
Bona Jena, son of Dona Jena, Pana by caste, aged eighteen years, 
employed as a ploughman in the village of Makrampur, Pragana 
of Balubishi, Cuttack District. I know Saria very well. I went 
to her doorstep and talked with her on. countless occasions. She 
was living in the village of Sautunia in the Brahmin street, no, 
no, no, in the Pana street > Chowkidar Gobara Jena looked 
hard at the witness and the witness looked hard at him in reply 
at first, then looked guilty, then looked embarrassed and said, 
“ No, no, no. She lived in this village. The name of this village 
is Govindapur. Fight days ago Ramachandra Mangaraj tied 
her hands, brought her to his house and beat her.” Pointing to 
the bamboo stick which lay on the ground by the side of the Daroga, 
the witness said, ‘* He beat her with that very same stick. I saw 
him beat her at midnight on the twelfth day after the Full Moon. 
He whacked her back ceasclessly with that stick twenty times. 
I came to this village from Makrampur on that day in search of 
my master’s black billy goat. I was searching for it in the darkness 
till after midnight. My village is four miles away from here. 
There has never been any hostility or ill feeling between the Samant 
and myself. Chowkidar Gobara Jena is not my sister’s husband.” 


The next witness who was called before the Daroga figured in 
the Police records as Witness Seven and stated :—*“ I am Dhokai 
Jena, son of Nangudo Jena, Pana by caste, aged how many years 
I do not know, employed as a farm labourer, residing in the village 
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of Raipur, Pragana Balubishi, Cuttack District. At midnight on 
the ninth day after the New Moon I saw the accused, Ramachandra 
Mangaraj, lash at Saria with a bamboo stick. 1 came to Govinda- 
pur on that day to buy salt from the grocer’s shop. As it became 
dark, I lay down on the verandah of the shop to sleep for the night. 
Presently I heard a thwacking sound which accompanied the 
sound of the stamping of feet. I climbed up to the thatched roof 
of the shop and saw Ramachandra Mangaraj.” Here the witness 
corrected himself on receiving a sign from chowkidar Gobara Jena 
who played the prompter during this Second Act of the Police 
Drama, by helping the players on the stage from the wings. On 
receiving his cue, the witness said, ““ No, no, no. I climbed up 
to the roof of the Samant’s cow-shed and saw him beating Saria 
with that stick there. I know this cow very well and I have milked 
it many times with my own hands. Its name is Baula. It belongs 
to the weaver, Bhagia. The accused, Ramachandra Manpgaraj, 
committed dacoity with the help of hired gangsters at Bhagia’s 
house. The gangsters wore masks over their faces. Mangaiaj 
brought the cow here by force and has kept it here under duress .” 
The Sub-Inspector cxamined this witness further to test the veracity 
of his testimony. The witness answered, “ Chowkidar Gobara 
Jena is not my maternal aunt’s son. He has not brought me here 
under duress. I have come here out of my own sincere love of 
Speaking the truth and I wanted t> discharge my responsibilities 
as an enlightened and patriotic citizen by promoting the process 
of law. I have come here of my own free will and of my own accord. 
Gobara Jena is net in the habit of giving me anything to eat or 
drink. I am not a professional guest at Gobara’s house on such 
occasions as this. I have brought with me here my own provisions 
of rice and dhal ; and I do not mind this inconvenience and expendi- 
ture, because I love speaking the truth. It is never my habit to 
accept hush-money to hide or suppress evidence. I have spoken 
of the ninth day after the last New Moon. 1 understand that it 
means the twentieth or the twenty-first day counted backwards 
from today. I do not know whether today is a day of the dark 
fortnight or of the bright fortnight nor do I understand how far 
from today the next Full Moon or New Moon is .” 


After this enlightened and honest citizen of India gave his 
unimpeachable evidence in this righteous manner, the next witness 
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who was called before the Investigating Officer as Witness Eight 
came up somewhat shyly and stated :——““1 am Khatu Chand, son 
of Nita Chand, aged twenty-eight years, weaver by caste, self- 
employed in the weaving profession, resident at Govindapur in 
the District of Cuttack. I know this cow as Bhagia’s and nobody 
else’s. Bhagia was my neighbour, living next door. On the day 
when the Court official came and got Bhagia’s house pulled down 
by the Samant’s men, the miserable man’s cow was led away by 
the halter by the Samant himself. He walked away with it to his 
backyard and tethered it there to a stake. I do not know why 
he took the cow away from Bhagia’s house to the backyard of his 
own house. The Samant’s ploughmen came into our street, 
the weavers’ street, and pulled down Bhagia’s house in the presence 
of the Court official. They carried away to their master’s house 
all the movables of the household which they found in Bhagia’s 
“house. Saria and Bhagia were both seen by me sprawling in the 
dusty street and, amidst a great deal of screaming and wailing, 
they wrung their hands helplessly while the house was being pulled 
down. All the neighbours, my caste brethren, hid themselves 
inside their homes and fastened the doors because of their dread 
of the Court official. All of us felt as if our limbs had been frozen 
by fear while the Court official thundered at the Samant’s men 
to make haste and complete their job of removing Bhagia’s movables 
and pulling down his house. I shut myself inside the kitchen; 
and my wife who was cooking there told me that my hair had become 
unusually vertical in the process of standing upon end in sympathy 
with my trembling limbs. 1 peered through an aperture in the 
wall of the kitchen into the street and watched the stormy finale 
of Bhagia’s tragedy. Chowkidar Gobara Jena was standing in 
front of my house at that time and calling mc by my name at the 
top of his voice. Probably he wanted to speak to me. But I 
kept perfectly mum. My wife helped me in my peril by answering 
from behind the door that I was not present in the house.” The 
last of all the persons whom the Daroga interrogated was his own 
prisoner, Ramachandra Mangaraj. The wretched man briefly 
stated, “I am Ramachandra Mangaraj, son of late Dhani Nayak, 
Khandayat by caste, aged fifty-two years, landholder by occupa- 
tion, permanently residing at Govindapur in the District of Cuttack. 
I did not kill Saria nor did I hurt her. Bhagia borrowed money 
from me in the form of a mortgage debt. I sued him in the civil 
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court and obtained 2 decree which conferred upon me absolute 
title to the mortgaged land. This land which has passed to me 
under the decree is six manos and eight gunthos in extent. I took 
the judgement debtor’s cow towards the costs of my suit which 
were awarded to me by the decree.” 


Just at this juncture came there, shuffling his feet like a lazy 
truant, and yet staggering and stumbling too, a lunatic who looked 
a picture of the most harrowing wretchedness. He came from 
somewhere and, as no one in the assembly expected him to appear 
there, everybody eyed him with great alarm and surprise and per- 
haps not without a touch of secret disgust. The wretched man was 
half naked and his hair was grimy and unkempt. His body was 
covered with dust and was full of scratches, dirt and flies. He 
carried in his hand an earthen pot which he had most probably 
found cast away at the back of some kitchen in the village. He 
tumbled with feverish energy, laughed a hee-haw, capered and 
bolted away to a distance, came back to the spot where he had 
begun the frolic and sang a crazy song of which the only words 
that he clearly uttered were, “ Saria, ah ! my Saria !” Almost 
all the people of the village who were present at the place to attend 
the Police investigation moaned out with tears in their eyes, “ Oh ! 
what a pity ! How pitiless the Lord’s will is! What have you 
come to at last, poor dear Bhagia ! What a ruthless destiny of 
woe was in store for you !” The wretched man suddenly screamed 
when he caught sight of Mangaraj, made horrid faces and dashed 
at him, grinding his own teeth as if he intended to bite the prisoner. 
The chowkidars who were on duty rushed at the insane man and 
caught him before he could lay hands on the vicious serpent who 
had brought rack and ruin upon his head. But the lunatic struggled 
frantically to get free from the grip of the chowkidars and would 
not berestrained. He fretted to get at hisenemy in spite of the chowki- 
dars who were therefore compelled to pull at his outstretched 
arms so hard as tc make the bystanders fear that the wretched 
man’s shoulders might snap off from their sockets. The Daroga 
ordered the chowkidars to bind the hands and the feet of the un- 
manageable mad man with ropes ; and the chowkidars carried 
out their master’s order, but surely not with their eyes dry and 
hearts hard. 
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The Daroga came to the end of his business of investigation. 
Thirty-two witnesses were examined and their statements were 
recorded by the Munshi. Four of them were required by the 
Daroga to stay behind and the remaining twenty-four were told 
that they were free to go away. At about ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the second and closing day of the investigation the accused 
was ordered to be taken to Kendrapara en route to Cuttack to be 
produced before the Stationary Sub-Magistrate in that District 
town for the purpose of obtaining that dignitary’s orders of remand. 
The prisoner, who was handcuffed, slowly descended from the 
dear old cutchery verandah of his own home and stood in the 
street with his head hung down ingloriously. A rectangular strip 
of white hand-loom cloth with a black border, which looked like 
a large kerchief, covered his head and hung in the manner of a veil 
over the the corners of his eyes, shutting off a full view of his long 
face. Four chowkidars and the two hefty constables of Kendra- 
para Police Station, Hari Singh and Gulam Kadar, who had come 
with their master, the Daroga, stood defiantly around the prisoner 
as the guards. In front of them was the Munshi, seated on the 
back of his Bucephalus ; and in front of the police clerk’s Buce- 
phalus was the Daroga’s pony with its master sitting on its back 
with a dark frown on his face. As the solemn procession slowly 
wended its way along the main thoroughfare of the village, great 
multitudes drawn not only from the hamble homes of Govindapur, 
but also from several neighbouring villages, lined up the two sides 
of the street to watch the money-lending plutocrat being abjectly 
led as a crestfallen prisoner by the police potentate to an omni- 
potent court of law where the great Sri East India Company Baha- 
dur had enshrined the flaming sword of Justice. We are unable to 
enlighten you, dear reader, on the question whether there were 
tears in the-eyes of anybody in that vast crowd of bystanders or 
whether all the eyes were perfectly dry when they saw the plight 
of Mangaraj. The curious reader perforce has to content himself 
with what we saw ; and we request him to be so kind as to refrain 
from asking us about things which our eyes did not behold. What 
we saw we cannot forget to set down here. The dear darling, 
Champa alias Champa-Samantanee alias Harakala, most frantically 
scurried behind the prisoner and his guard “like a bitch besieged 
by fleas”. As she scurried along in that canine style, 
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Her bangles of gold did jingle, 
Her feet were cloven and nimble. 


While we watched the display of her canine gait, dear reader, 
we came by plenty of evidence to conclude that there was no peace 
either in her mind or in her mouth. Her mouth was open and 
her two front teeth peered out with their natural forwardness as 
if with a curiosity to see what was happening around. From her 
maroon-coloured lips and through the vacant spaces between her 
pan-stained teeth which looked as black as if she had chewed some 
swarthy African negroes alive, there poured out a tumultuous 
flood of heaven-rending screams and yells which contained a pathetic 
enquiry addressed to the policemen. That frantic enquiry of the 
forlorn maiden was incessant and impatient. She longed.to know 
urgently where else in the world her beloved Samant could be 
confined, if not in her own arms. So she fired off a volley of ques- 
tions at the Police officer who was at the head of the train ; and, 
when she found that her fire was not replied to, she changed its 
target and poured it lavishly upon the Munshi who was second in 
command. Her hair flowing loose on her shoulders, she asked both 
of them at the top of her voice in the form of a long and somewhat 
declamatory wail, ““ Why are you so cruel to my Samant ? Where 
are you taking away my beloved Samant ? Cen[I live for a 
moment without him ? Oh! my Samant ! Oh! my dearest 
Samant !” The Gopis, that is, the mythical milkmaids, who 
suffered a heart-break when the blessed charioteer, Akrura, took 
away Lord Krishna in his chariot from Brindaban to Mathura, 
the capital of ill-fated Kamsa’s kingdom, did not perhaps so franti- 
cally scamper and make a scene of their separation from their 
Lord so energetically as the Helen of Govindapur scurrying behind 
her beloved Mangaraj “like a bitch besieged by fleas”. The 
Samant looked behind at her twice or thrice and briefly told her 
to go back. But she would not listen. Nor would the Daroga 
pay the slightest attention to her pitiful clamour or to her frantic 
enquiries. He.turned to her an absolutely deaf ear and the Munshi 
followed his official superior’s stoic example. 


The darling maiden had scampered along a distance of four 


miles before she lowered her voice and asked the Samant very 
earnestly and very solicitously, “ All the things in the store-room 
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will be eaten away by white-ants which threaten that room very 
often ; the rats also are a great scourge in that room and they will 
surely gnaw all the things to pieces. All the clothes will be rags 
and tatters. What shall I do ?” Her beloved master paused 
and reflected a little ; he then produced from some mysterious 
region of his person near his abdomen, where he had stoved them 
away, two big black keys. He put them in her hand and consoled 
her with a brief mandate of trust. He said, “ Be careful about 
both these keys. Take care of everything. Be comforted on my 
account. All will be right.” The darling spinster who accepted 
the trust with evident alacrity demonstrated her profound consci- 
ousness of the heavy responsibilities which now devolved upon her 
shoulders. The demonstration consisted in the dear lady’s hand 
flying with the keys to the modestly draped regions near her navel 
where she stoved them away against her warm flesh which was 
preserved by turmeric and oil, the balms immemorial, as soft as 
succulent clieese. After taking such perfect care of the valuable 
keys in that superbly efficient manner, she tied her hair quickly 
into a knot and expressed her sclicitous concern at his health and 
his rest in the new places where he would presently find himself. 
With an expression of great concern on her face she begged him 
to do her the favour of promising that he would not neglect the - 
care of his health. ““ Remember that you will always pay particular 
attention to your vigour, vitality and youth for my sake, for your 
dear Champa’s sake, for this sweet slave’s sake. If I ever see you 
henceforth in my dreams at night thinned down or weak or withered, 
the first dream itself will snap my backbone.” As she uttered the 
last two words, my backbone, she stiffened her trunk jerkily as if 
to assure herself that her spinal column would never sag in the least 
at any time or at any place in this wide world, whatever might 
happen or might not happen to Ramachandra Mangaraj in the 
hands of the police. A dream could never have the power of 
breaking the backbone of a consummate artist who had shown 
neither hesitation nor diffidence in venturing into the den of the 
Baghasingh tigers of Ratanpur to play a perilous role on the previous 
Full Moon day. When this superb artist received the two big 
keys from her master, another person was present by her side ; 
and it was the Samant’s trusted man-servant, barber Gobinda, 
who enjoyed his master’s intimate confidence. Both the minions 
bade the prisoner an affectionate farewell after trudging four miles 
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of the way behind him out of profound devotion to his two keys 
They flew back home together, she and he, like a pair of homing 
pigeons, with great satisfaction, eying each other as if they had a 
honeymoon ahead. The lady’s journey homeward with barber 
Gobinda by her side was singularly free from yells and screams, 
although her affliction had been clamorous and ungovernable only 
a few moments ago while she dogged the prisoner and the police 
party. The two precious keys seemed to have acted as a mira- 
culous balm upon her lacerated heart, for they put an end to her 
squealing instantaneously. They certainly relieved her from the 
necessity of further yelling and letting her hair fly wildly over her 
shoulders. | 


On reaching the Police Station of Kendrapara with his prisoner 
and the four chosen witnesses, the Sub-Inspector closeted himself 
with the Munshi and listened closely to the statements of all the 
witnesses as the latter read them out for the second time. He 
made a good many deletions and emendations in the text of most 
of the statements in consultation with the oracular Munshi. Then 
he closeted himself with each of the four witnesses in succession. 
In each of the conferences he carefully rubbed into the mind of the 
witness the appropriate testimony which he was expected to provide 
in the court. All the four witnesses were enlightened, through 
Suitable catechism, as to the facts they were to speak to and the 
facts they were not to speak to. After puiting them through the 
Juridical drill in accordance with his professional principles, the 
investigating officer prepared his report under Section 174 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure for submission to the Magistrate 
before whom he was to produce his prisoner. The report was 
drawn up by the Munshi after profound deliberation ; and it 
was a document born of two wise police heads, namely, 
the capped head of the Sub-Inspector and the turbaned 
head of the clerk. The report sketched, with a 
flourish of local colour, the countenance of things as 
they stood when the faithful chowkidar, Gobara Jena, had 
appeared suddenly like a pregnant goose to lay the official egg 
called the First Information Report at the door of the Police Station. 
The chowkidar did it, the investigating officer’s report stated, in the 
presence of the laticr at midnight. At that hour, it appeared from. 
the report, the two bastions of law, the Daroga and the Munshi, 
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were in the midst of their official business at the Police Station of 
Kendrapara ; and so were the two watch-dogs, Gulam Kadar 
and Hari Singh, who were the constables on duty. Specifying 
the nature of the work which had been in progress in the police 
citadel at the moment of Gobara’s arrival, the Daroga enumerated 
the First Information Report which the chowkidar had given him. 
The F. I. R. revealed, according to the Daroga, the offence of 
murder committed by a local potentate, one Ramachandra Manga- 
raj, who was a rich and influential zamindar, the victim being a 
weaver’s wife, one Saria. In the text of his report the Daroga 
did not omit to pay his appreciative compliments to the accused, 
Ramachandra Mangaraj, by describing him by such epithets as 
“a rapacious shark” and “a high-handed racketeer”. He 
enumerated, by way of incriminating evidence, the black cow, 
Neto, certain articles of movable property which had been identified 
by some witnesses at Govindapur as the deceased Saria’s, the dead 
body of Saria herself, and the bamboo stick with which the accnsed 
must have caused the death of the deceased, all these articles having 
been recovered from the house of the accused when it was ransacked 
by the Police. These incriminating articles seized by the investi- 
gating officer from the house of the accused were held in the former’s 
custody, the report stated, to be produced before the Honourable 
Magistrate and afterwards before the Sessions Court in the due 
process of law as Material Objects (“M.O’s”) under Section. 218 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code. Citing the names of four witnesses 
and describing them as eye-witnesses, the report said that the 
offence of murder was proved beyond doubt by their direct ocular 
testimony. In addition to the direct evidence provided by these 
four eye-witnesses, there was also, the report went on, plenty of 
circumstantial evidence to prove the murder. In the light of the 
facts spoken to by the Witness Two and the Witness Four, the 
reporting officer submitted, the rapacity of the accused, his rack- 
renting and extortionate tendencies, and his habitual fraudulence and 
foul play were to be considered as the natural motives of the murder. 
It was claimed by the investigating officer at the conclusion of his 
report that the offence of murder was proved beyoud the pale of 
doubt against the accused and that the evidence against him was 
of a clinching and overwhelming nature. The Daroga, therefore, 
prayed reverentially that the Honourable Court might bs pleased, 
in the plenitude of its omnipotence and omniscience, to deal with 
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the accused according to the law, bring him to book and keep the 
white flame of British Indian Justice blazing untarnished, vigorous, 
majestic and mtghty. Along with the accused the Daroga 
despatched to the court of the magistrate at Cuttack all the incrimi- 
nating materials which he had seized from the house of the accused 
during the investigation. The “ M. O’s.” (Material Objects) 
which had been recovered from the house of the accused as a 
part of the relevant evidence under the second proviso to Section 60 
of the Indian Evidence Act were despatched by the Daroga to 
the magisterial court under the escort of the police constable, 
Hari Singh. It was also reported to the magistrate by the investi- 
gating officer that under the shock of Saria’s murder the mind of 
her husband suffered a permanent derangement ; and the miserable 
man, Bhagavan Chand, had been found making a daily nuisance 
of himself to his peaceful neighbours in the village. The Daroga 
apprehended that if the lunatic was at large, his fury of madness 
would endanger the public tranquillity in the village. Not having 
found any kinsman or protector to take charge of the mad man, 
the Daroga deemed it necessary to take him into custody and 
produce him before the honourable court for orders of confinement. 
The wretched man, Bhagavan Chand alias Bhagia, was accordingly 
sent to Cuttack handcuffed in charge of two police constables. 


In duc time the magistrate at Cuttack held an inquiry and, 
transmitting the Material Objects to the Sessions Court under 
Section 218 of the Criminal Procedure Code, committed the accused 
to the sessions under Section 213 of that Code and directed him 
to take his trial there. The sessions case came up before the 
Sessions Judge of Cuttack for trial in the middle of November, 1831. 
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CHAPTER XX 
VAKIL RAM RAM LALA 


“Is he a good man?” inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

“Good man !” replied Perker; ‘“‘bless your heart and soul, my dear 
sir, Serjeant Snubbin is at the very top of his profession. Gets 
treble the business of any man in court—engaged in every case. 
You needn’t mention it abroad; but we say—we of the 
profession—that Serjeant Snubbin leads the court by the nose.” 


The Pickwick Pupers 


Ix the cage-like lock-up which enclosed a square strip of the 
floor of tlhe Nizarat by means of a wooden paling, the Sessions 
Court of Cuttack held an under-trial prisoner who sat in a rather 
sprawling manner, with his eyes closed as if in langour and his 
back propped up against the dirt-coated pales. Four police consta- 
bles stood about the cage evidently in performance of their duty 
as the prisoner’s guards. People constantly walked in and walked 
out of the Nazar’s office, either because they had business or because 
they had no other business; but none of them deigned so much 
as to speak a word to the miserable man in the cage. This world 
presents very often a plethora of fair-weather friends who know 
which side their bread is buttered. Their friendship is a 
rope of sand. Like flies swarming round summer fruits, multitudes 
throng at your door-step to call cousins with you in the heyday 
of your prosperity. But when you are out at the clbows, they 
whistle you down the wind as if you are chaff risen from tie stubble. 
Yet man clings even to shady friends fondly when affliction drives 
him to the abyss of despondency. The prisoner in the wooden cage 
of the Nizarat was startled suddenly from his stupor of wretchedness 
by a voice in front of him which greeted him with the flattering 
form of salutation, “‘Namaskar, Mangaraj Baboo!”. The prisoner, 
who was no other than the Samant, had heard countless flattering 
salutations when he had been a free man; but this particular one 
which he heard as an under-trial prisoner in the Nizarat on this 
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day conjured up within him visions of well-being which he had 
never seen even during the days of freedom. Ii seemed to fill his limbs 
with a new sap; and it surely whipped up his drooping spirit 
at once. 


He looked up at the man who had greeted him and scanned 
him in silence, without replying to the salutation in the customary 
way. The man was large-limbed, broad in the shoulders and tall. 
He wore a long, loose-sleeved and surplice-like chapkan of pale 
yellow which descended down to his knees. This vesiment, which 
would have suggested to an English judge in India of those days 
the frockcoat of a prosperous Victorian merchant, was the professi- 
onal attire of the ““ native ”’ gentlemen of the long rope who earned 
their bread in the mofussil courts ii India during the nineteenth 
century which is indeed the Victorian era in the history of British 
India. The chapkan displayed a liberal amount of ornamental lining 
about the two deep pockets, one over the right hip and the other 
over the other hip, about the two shoulders and also about the 
two wrist- bands. This cutchery habiliment which, as we said, was 
the traditional accoutrement of the “native” Indian pleaders of the 
mofussil bar, was stained with several blotches of ink particularly 
on the left sleeve and around the hem that dangled loosely about the 
wearer’s knees. His head was confined within the deep hollow of a 
spacious turban which displayed serpentine coils with a flourish of 
glittering silver brocade. By way of a tippet for the shoulders, a 
long rectangular piece of fawn-coloured scarf-cloth of raw silk was 
gathered into folds and wound loosely around his body into a kind 
of loop. The two ends of the scarf were raised and thrown over 
the shoulders across the chest. Thus worn, it formed a cross on 
the buttoned front of the ink-stained chapkan. This style of 
wearing the scarf consists, we beg the dear reader to understand, in 
throwing the left end over the right shoulder and the right one over 
the left shoulder after raising both the ends across the chest. The 
man wore a hand-loom dhoti (loin-cloth) which had been woven 
by the celebrated weavers of Maniabandh in the Orissan 
“ native state” of Badamba. The dhoti had an ornamental 
border of blue and crimson flowers brocaded in three fine rows. 
His shoes were patterned in the Jodhpurian style, with the toe 
tapering and twirling upwards like the moustache of fire-cating 
Balaram Malla, the youngest of the Baghasingh brothers. The 
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fawn-coloured instep of each shoe was embossed with three blue- 
and-red ornamental flowers. An ink-stained quill could be seen 
nestled comfortably behind his right ear, grazing against his hair- 
fringed temple. A black moustache fringed his upper lip and was 
disciplined into two perfectly symmetrical halves. Each half was a 
concave curve of manly bristles, the concavity having been directly 
irspired by the boat-like new moon. A quid of betel filled his 
left cheek so generously and distended it so much more outwards 
than the right cheek that the unsymmetrical and disharmonious 
effect of the two cheeks seemed to set off the symmetrical and har- 
monious effect of the two halves of the dark and valorous moustache. 
His teeth were stained so glossy black in consequence of the congeni- 
tal habit of betel-chewing that they could not have been more 
ebony-hued if they had chewed the black-blooded negroes of the 
dark African jungles alive. 


This gentleman of the long robe stood close to the pales of the 
Nizarat’s cage and grinned rather familiarly through his silver- 
rimmed spectacles at the under-trial prisoner,Ramachandra Manga- 
raj. The Samant wondered who this man could be whose saluta- 
tion came like an elixir to his aching heart and revived his poor 
spirits somewhat. We fancy that he was a devoted friend of the 
Samant, a kind of Jonathan to the David in the cage. We request 
our learned reader to call to his mind the verse in Hitopadesha : 
“* Rajadware Smasanecha yah tishtati sa bandhavah’”. This Sans- 
krit tag defines who a true friend is ; that is, it brings before us that 
rare pair of friends who are familiar to us as David and Jonathan. 
A true friend is one who comes to your side and speaks to you 
sympathetically when your distress drives you to the court of your 
king for equity which is the prerogative of the Crown. Again 
a true friend is one who comes to your side in the crematorium to 
console you when you have lost some near and dear person by 
death. Whether anybody who is officially connected with the 
Courts of your king deigng to speak to you or not when you go there 
as a suitor, the learned gentlemen who hang about those temples of 
Justice and take the professional name of “vakils” or “ pleaders” 
do not fail in their courtesy , grin sympathetically at you and 
accost you with an air of deep concern. If you encourage them 
somewhat, they will never hesitate to profess earnestly to you their 
solemn concern for your welfare and their readiness to serve you, 
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protect you, suffer for you and, if need be, to die for you and your 
cause. Are they therefore not your true and devoted friends accord- 
ing to the words of the Hitopadesha ? We beg to classify all the 
lawyers in this world as the true and pure friends of humanity. Let 
us try to understand who may be perfect examples of the second 
category of “true friends”. The fables and the bestiaries of 
several lands tell us that the beasts of this earth are as sentient as 
human beings. They think and feel, act and err, speak and laugh 
and live their lives exactly like human beings. When you light the 
funeral pyre to cremate a dear dead relative in the lonely outlying 
field of cremation, the jackals indicate an urgent desire to come near 
you and talk to you in order to mitigate the burden of your loneliness 
and grief. We hold that they too are your devoted friends, 
according to the verse of Hitopadesha, particularly because they 
howl and wail and share your distress in the crematorium. We are 
convinced, very logically indeed, that lawyers and jackals understand 
our sorrow and are unchary of their warm-hearted sympathy 
towards us in our distress. They satisfy, by their conduct, the 
definition of a “* true friend ” given in that ancient book of wisdom, 
Hitopadesha. 


The prisoner did not have to wait for a long while to know 
who the true and pure benefactor was who stood outside the wooden 
cage and called him affectionately by his name. One of the four 
guards who were in charge of the prisoner acquainted him soon 
with the noble-looking gentleman. The guard, Gopi Singh, who 
was a police constable, explained to Mangaraj, “ Look ! You 
must know the men who matter here. You have the honour of 
being in the presence of learned Ram Ram Lala, the busiest and 
the best-known vakil of this court. Hold fast to him and he will 
be, if he agrees, your sheet anchor. The Judge Saheb has a high 
opinion of Lalaji’s learning and always concurs with the voice 
of his wisdom.” The Vakil Babu put on a very affable simper 
after being presented thus to the prisoner ; and he swept his eyes 
briefly at first across his own broad chest which was partially 
covered with the fawn-coloured silk scarf (that unmistakable mark 
of his gentility), and then ran his eyes for a moment over both his 
brawny shoulders as if he had treasured his juristic wisdom there 
and was looking for it now. Then he cleared his throat with a 
gentle and economical cough which sounded in two well-timed 
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instalments at his own contrivance. After these preliminaries, 
he breathed ancient cordiality, confidence and perfect sympathy 
into his words and said, “ Mangaraj Baboo ! It is rather dis- 
concerting to find that the case has been allowed to advance very 
far. Couldn’t you inform me of it in good time earlier ?_ Coaldn’t 
you send for me earlier ? Ah ! What a pity ! What a fault, yes, 
what an omission indeed on the part of all concerned ! Anyway, 
no judicial affair in this world is too late for me. I am a man of 
affairs, my dear Samant, a man of court affairs. That is what 
I am, all law and no play. I am none of your shilly-shatly vakils 
who do nothing here so well as lounging. The court is my birth- 
place, my nursery, my home, my club, my playground and my 
temple. All the suitors in the world come to my door with their 
burden of troubles. They seem to enjoy calling me quite aptly 
‘ Number One Husband of the Cuttack Bar’, the ‘ Court’s uncle? 
and the ‘ maternal grandpa of the Judge Saheb’ himself. But 
I:am much concerned at your predicament pow in this case. Iam 


determined not to rest till I see you walk unharmed out of this 
cage .” 


~The prisoner could not control his own sobs at this sympathetic 
peroration and broke into profuse tears to relieve his choked 
heart. He folded his hands almost involuntarily and touched the 
floor of the cage with his forehead in token of his homage to his 
comforter, Ram. Ram Lala. The vakil drove his advantage home 
and said, “ Get up, Sir, please do ! From this moment I will 
bear the cross. Set your mind at ease ; no fears at all on any 
account. I was closeted with the Judge Saheb in his bungalow 
last night and, amidst plenty of eating and drinking, we talked 
of various cases on the calendar and discussed till the small hours 
of the morning many knotty questions of law. If I had known 
your trouble yesterday before I went to the saheb’s bungalow, 
I would have smashed this Police case against you to Smithers, 
to tiny shreds aud smithers, I assure you.” Here the lawyer 
crunched and munched his pan very fiercely and very hard to indicate 
the force with which he would have torn the Police case to “ shreds 
and smithers ”. He went on, “ I have already grasped the central 
core of this damned case against you. You needn’t tell me any- 
thing about it. The whole case is a fraud, a humbug. a fake, a 
fabrication of the Police. It is all the black magic of that damned 
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knave, that Daroga, Sheik Inayat Hossain. He does not know, 
the silly goose, against whom he will have to play the ball in the 
court when the case comes up for trial the day after tomorrow. 
He will be playing with a blazing fire, with the Husband of the 
Law, with the Tiger of the Cuttack Bar, Ram Ram Lala. You 
will see soon enough what I am going to do to that damned Police 
ass. Let me have a convenient private conference, just a tete-a-tete, 
with the Judge Saheb in his bungalow and I will fix that Daroga 
in his right place. I can bring the hornet’s nest about his ears 
whenever I wish. VIII chew him alive, as you will see.” He 
chewed the shreds of his pan very hard once again. On hearing 
this homicidal declaration from the brave vakil, Mangaraj folded 
his hands half in self-pity and half in hope and said, “Vakil Saheb, 
what shall I do ? What can this poor wretch do ? Make me 
live. Give me a fresh lease of life. You are my good angel, my 
protector and my keeper. I am a mere child, a lisping child, 
and don’t know this world and its ways. 1 toddle at your knees 
and you must take my load on your shoulders .” 


The good angel, Ram Ram Lala, assured the fifty-two year 
old toddler, Ramachandra Mangaraj, of his good angelic concern 
for the toddler’s welfare. He said, ““ You need do nothing. I 
know all and will do all. But there is just one thing to remember. 
The case is very knotty and tough. It bristles with difficulties, 
with thorns and brambles. All nettles, I tell you. If we are not 
very cautious from the beginning or if the matter is allowed to 
get out of control at any stage in the slightest measure, the halter 
will surely twine itself round your neck. You must not forget 
that death by hanging is the sentence which will be awarded without 
any mercy in a case of murder of this kind .” Chill sweat suddenly 
filled the limbs of the prisoner and his heart leapt into his mouth 
as he closed his eyes to avert the vision of the gallows which rose 
before him. But the eloquent lawyer went on, “ Besides this, 
the damned Daroga, that vicious scoundrel, is dogging the case 
and egging the witnesses on to strengthen the evidence against you. 
You are an experienced man of business and have managed your 
big zamindary estate efficiently . You know the ways of the people 
in these cutcheries, being well versed in litigation. What more 
need 1 tell you as if you do not know all ? The whole thing is 
money. The whole world in this place, in this costly city of Cuttack, 
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means only money, pure money, jingling bags of money. So put 
money in thy purse and leave thy fortunes in my hands. I will 
steer the ship, which is struggling in distress now, to a haven of 
safety and the troubled waters around you need not alarm you 
in the least. But you must now be fully open-handed with money. 
You mustn’t be alarmed by expense. You must loosen your purse- 
strings. You must have heard what that damned Sub-Inspector 
has been trumpeting abroad. His designs are devilish and he is 
going about declaring that he will not rest till he gets you hanged. 
After all blood is thicker than water, and life is more precious than 
all our concealed treasures of gold. Has your money earned you 
or have you, on the contrary, earned your money ? Let me first 
ask you that ! I want to know that from you first.” Mangaraj 
sobbed in great agony and answered, “* Good sir, what will be the 
total sum of money needed to conduct my defence ? I do not 
have a pie in my pocket here. I have no friend nor well-wisher 
hereabout. My clerks, my rent-collecting staff and my servants 
have been trying to meet me in this confinement. But that damned 
Daroga has been Stopping them from getting at me. If you get 
me freed from this confinement, I will hasten home and pay you 
one thousand rupees at once.” The dear reader will recall that 
a promise to pay exactly the same amount had been made by the 
Samant to the Daroga, his present prosecutor, some years before, 
for getting the Domos of Ratanpur, the minions of the Baghasinghs, 
clapped up in the prison. On hearing now a similar promise 
from the Samant to pay one thousand rupees to the vakil after 
the former would be set free through the services of the latter, 
Gopi Singh, the most attentive of the prisoner’s guards, struck in, 
“Well said, zamindar Baboo, well said! You are a rum’ un, 
that’s what I say you are. You seem to be an artful guy too, if 
I am not mistaken. Don’t you tell me that you cannot say bo to 
a goose. If you don’t know the ways of the people here in these 
cutcheries, if you are a complete greenhorn or pretend to be a mere 
babe and suckling, take my counsel. Ill give my counsel free and 
won’t charge you a fee. This is not a place for getting things done 
on credit or tally or holy promises. Terms cash, hard cash ! 
This is a place where, ha-ha-ha-haw—, 

The prisoner prays to his p-l-e-a-d-e-r, 

* Save me, oh ! from the h-a-l-t-e-r ? ; 

The lawyer grins in a-n-Ss-w-é-r, 

* Hand me dough on a p-l-a-t-t-e-r’. 
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Put money in thy purse and then put words on thy tongue. If 
your mcney is out, you may hope to be out of this trap. If you 
expect old Cuttack to let you live, you must understand that it 
expects from you a heavy ransom in return. Fair enough, I 
should say. Here in Cuttack babies suck MONEY and not milk 
from their mothers’ teats. Be a realist in this hard money-making 
world. This world, which is perhaps new to you, thrives mainly 
on extortion, unchecked between the two old rivers,the Mahanadi 
and the Kathjori, and calls itself by the old name of Cuttack. You 
are now in Cuttack amidst the professional progeny of Mammon 
and not in your simple village of Govindapur. Don’t forget 
that” After offering this hard-headed advice to the hard-fisted 
prisoner, the police constable, Gopi Singh, turned smack at the 
lawyer and said, “Well, Vakil Saheb, I must now call a halt to this 
interview between the prisoner and yourself. I receive my orders 
from the Nazar Saheb who is in the next room. My crders are 
that I should not allow a long conversation between the prisoner 
and any person who is permitted to talk with him. Any concession 
which might be shown to the prisoner in this regard lies not entirely 
in my hands. All the four of us whom you see here as guards on 
duty should concur before we allow you a minute more to talk 
with this man. I am only one of the four guards. 1 can grant only 
one fourth of the concession. If the prisoner gives evidence of 
his intelligence in perceiving the close relation between oils and 
wheels, he can understand that the other three-fourths of the 
concession can come only from my three companions who are 
here. I am only the fourth wheel of the public taxi called the Law 
and a wheel needs oil for Smooth running. But can a taxi run 
with just a single wheel ? You quite understand what I mean.” 


The vakil who heard this mysterious exposition of Private 
Lubrication vis-a-vis Public Taxi Service with a simper of triumph 
on his face swept his eyes over his bosom and shoulders once more 
in evident satisfaction. He had won his case already. He simply 
said, with a slight jerk of his neck as a Signal of impatience, ““ Do 
you now see, Mangaraj, what the world is in Cuttack ? The 
case must not be foolishly fiddled with with a close-fisted hand. The 
matter brooks no delay. I might tell you finally and at once that 
you had better stop fooling with things here, if you want to save 
yourself from the noose. You must not hesitate to grease the 
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wheels at every stage, right from the level of tliese guards up to 
the level of the Public Prosecutor and the Judge Saheb himself. 
The charge against you is murder, and not eating cabbage curry 
cooked with onions at the Fast Guys and Hot Sties in Tclanga 
Bazar .” The prisoner looked here somewhat flurried and even 
startled. He winced with obvious distress. But the lawyer went 
on, “* Mangaraj, my good sir, let me know finally whether you 
want that the world should merely stand by and see you being led 
to the gallows. If you do not want that, I must tell you that no 
vakil would venture to touch this case and burn his fingers. Jt 
is a dreadful affair and its great challenge can be faced only by the 
ANumber (me Husband of the Cuttack Bar’, that is, my own 
humble self. You may pay ten thousand rupees in advance to 
some other lawyer to defend you. Greed may prompt him to 
fill his pockets with all that money. But he will be scared of this 
dreadful case even at the first step, groan under its weight, become 
bed-ridden with high blood pressure and finally tell you, ¢ My 
dear man! Go now to the moustache-twirling Husband of the 
Cuttack Bar, Vakil Ram Ram Lala, if you want to have all well 
with both yourself and me !’ But it will be too late, I tell you, 
for anybody to get well at that stage. 1 must warn you in good 
time, dear sir, against fooling with a demon. The law is a ruthless 
demon and most often feeds on the blcod of harmless lambs like 
you who would not hurt even a fly. Well, I cannot bear the idea 
of leaving you defenceless in the dock. Something has to be done 
very urgently to enable me to take up this caSe for youc sake. I 
am prepared to meet the expenditure of your defence to the last 
pie and shall advance all the money necessary for the business. 
The whole business of , defence will cost not a whit less than ten 
thousand rupees. A want you to put your zamindary taluk in 
my possession under a mortgage. I do not suggest that the entire 
income from the estate, that is, the total rental, will be spent away 
by me for defending you in this session case. As soon as you are 
set at liberty through my own efforts, I shall render you an account 
of the entire rental received and the moneys spent therefrom by 
me on this business. We can settle the accounts then without any 
difficulty and be friends for the rest of our lives.” 


This generous offer fell smoothly upon the ear of Mangaraj, 
but not quite so smoothly upon his mind. [It shook the ligaments 
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of his heart as violently as an earthquake might shake the founda- 
tion of a fortress. Resting his left cheek in the hollow of his left 
palm, he reclined his head in a brooding manner and reflected in 
deep silence. The wearer knows where the shoe pinches. A 
Serpent can see its cloven hoof with its own searching eyes, although 
we can never know, through the testimony. of our senses, where 
that hidden hoof is on its crawling body. The pot knows all about 
the blackness of the kettle. Mangaraj knew the true meaning of a 
mortgage deed of the Katkabalu kind. He knew what it was to 
sign as the mortgagor a deed of “mortgage with possession” 
coupled with an insidious clause of conditional sale. But when 
a person is drowning in swift and violent waters, he would struggle 
unhesitatingly to-catch even a living tiger’s tail to save himself from 
the jaws of death. 


Vakil Ram Ram Lala was habitually swift at business. . Never 
in the business of life did he violate the precept, “‘ Strike the iron 
while it is hot ?”’.. Within two hours ‘he demonstrated his efficiency 
in transacting important business by getting the necessary stamp- 
paper, drawing up the deed of mortgage upon .it (which differed 
as little from an outright sale as tweedledum differs from tweedledee), 
beating. up loyal witnesses to sign on the precious document which 
transferred the taluk of Fatehpur Sarshand into his possession and 
getting the deed registered in the Sub-Registrar’s cutchery with 
the utmost promptness. After thus getting the transfer of property 
registered. in his favour, the vakil saheb stroked. his moustache 
with his ink-stained fingers, simpered at the prisoner who was 
now his mortgagor and cheered him .up, “ My dear Mangaraj ! 
Sleep peacefully in the judicial lock-up, leaving your cares to me. 
I will lever you out of the ruts of the law in due time.” 
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CHAPTER XXI 
THE SESSIONS COURT OF CUTTACK 


You know the law; your exposition 

Hath been most sound : I charge you by the law, 
_ Whereof you are a well-deserving pillar, 
Proceed to judgement. 


The Merchant of Venice(Act IV,Sc. 1) 


THE District Court of Cuttack which exercised both Civil 
and Criminal jurisdiction, Original as well as Appelate, had comme- 
nced its Sessions five days ago after adjourning all the Civil work, 
that is, both the Original Suits and Appeals on the Civil side. The 
sessions case which had come up for trial from the committal court 
was one of murder in which the accused, a rich zamindar of the 
mofussil (the countryside of Cuttack District), stood charged with 
culpable homicide amounting to murder. He was generally believed 
to be a malevolent and unscrupulous devil who had killed many 
of his poor tenants for sport. He was a malignant demon, it was 
said, who could not live without feasting on the blood of at least 
one victim in every month of the calendar and inevitably, therefore, 
a dozen victims in the course of every year. He was a ruthless rack- 
renting landlord of the countryside whose ravenous racketeering 
rapacity had caused astonishment even to certain shark-like shop- 
keepers of Cuttack of that time who were selling the fashionable 
fabric called “shark skin”. Of this clothing material the best brand 
used to be obtained in the Cuttack market in those bygone times 
by skinning the dealers themselves alive (according to the authentic 
testimony of some researchers in the field of Textile Technology), 
because most of the shopkeepers of Cuttack of that time were 
themselves great sharks. It is said that the merchants used to sell 
in those days their own skin without knowing it; and they were 
calling it “shark skin’ with unconScious appropriateness. On 
account of the great sensation caused by the shark-like repute 
of the zamindar (the accused)who had beaten hollow even shop- 
keeping sharks of Cuttack, there was a tremendous ruSh of curious 
rabble to the portals of the court from all the nooks and corners 
of the old Orissan city to have a look at the accused. The ragtag 
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and bobtail flooded every inch of the space around the court 
house to watch the trial. The lettered and the unlettered, the rich 
and the poor, the busy and the idle, the ravenous shopkeepers 
and their helpless victims known as the ‘‘consumers”,—indeed all 
the strata of the civic population of Cuttack—were indiscriminately 
mixed up in that mammoth throng, even as festive crowds 
fraternize sometimes on the Balijatra grounds in that same old 
city by the Mahanadi in this new age of classless democratic 
society. Two liveried orderlies with their cheeks bulging out with 
betel quids decided to yell out “C-H-O-U-P ! S-I-L-E-N-C-E ! C-H- 
O-U-P ! S-T-L-E-N-C-E” in spite of the impediment caused to 
their articulation by the green-and-red pulp in their mouths. Some 
ambitious people would eat their cake and have it too. The two 
liveried minions undoubtedly had ambitious souls. They would 
keep the quids of betel in their mouths to hinder speech and yell 
out too the injunction of silence. But they did not direct the yelling 
imperative at any particular section of the big crowd of visitors. 
Without looking particularly at anyone, they roved their eyes 
over the shady and hoary banyan tree which stood in front of 
them in the compound of the court house; and they seemed 
to yell at that giant particularly. The law courts established in 
our country by the British rulers are furnished not only with 
Punkahs which are made of some kind of straw for the purpose 
of cooling the heads of the judge, the jury and the vakils, but also 
with great “ umbrellas” which are intended to cool the heads of 
smaller fry such as the vendors of watery tea and yellow bidis and 
mildewed biscuits and fried groundnuts, who are licensed to erect 
their musty stalls under these “ umbrellas ” within the compound 
of the court. These huge “ umbrellas ’”” are seen today standing 
around the court house, sheltering it from the public thoroughfare. 
They are the hoary banyan trees, huge and umbrageous, under 
which litigants doze and yawn, witnesses curse their fate, lawyers 
look busy and interview their clients, panwallahs sell pan to 
aristocrats like the two liveried orderlies (wh)se glistening black 
teeth may well be honoured with the valiant Aryan title of negro- 
crunchers), shoe-blacks busily polish the shoes of shabby-genteel 
lawyers, cobblers grudgingly mend the chappals of poor vakils, 
and lawyers’ clerks who earn their living in some attorney’s 
chambers artfully bully their clients. 
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The sessions case of The Honourable East India Company 
Bahadur versus Ramachandra Mapngaraj which had come up 
for trial five days ago was not yet ‘called on this particular day. 
The trial was expected to conclude on this day, that is, the day 
of which we are reporting the events. It was a Tuesday. The 
next day, Wednesday, was the day when the mail-boat was due 
to sail to England. The Sessions Judge, Mr. H. R. Jackson, 
was sitting in his chair which was set high upon the stone-built 
platform in the court room, a kind of Anglo-Indian woolsack of 
Cuttack, and was dashing off a billet-doux in breathless hurry 
to his darling fiancee at home in England. When a civil suit or 
appeal had to be heard or when a criminal case had to be tried, 
the general habit of the District and Sessions Judge of Cuttack, 
Mr. H. R. Jackson, was to engage himself in reading some British 
journal or in writing a letter to some beloved lady at home in 
England. Such an occupation ensured great judicial detachment. 
The duty of recording the depositions with his own hand during 
the examination of the witnesses was delegated wholly to that 
dignitary of ‘the court who was known as the peishkur. The 
learned judge contented himself by limiting his judicial functions 
to an irreducible minimum. This minimum consisted of two 
solemn exertions of the judge’s energy. One ~f them was the 
task of signing at the bottom of the depositions recorded by the 
peishkar. The other was the duty of reading out the judgement 
in the open court in criminal cases. But on this particular day 
the learned judge was put to the necessity of breaking kis general 
practice and deviating into untrodden ways. For there was only 
one witness more to be examined today before the evidence for 
the Prosecution would close, and he was a very exceptional sort 
of witness; that is to say, he was an Englishman. The learned 
judge was put to the necessity of recording the deposition of this 
particular witness with his own unaccustomed hard under sub- 
section (2) of Section 356 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
The judgement too was to be delivered in English after listening 
to the summing up of the case by the Public Prosecutor and also 
to the defence counsel’s arguments at the conclusion of the evidence. 
The entire business which was waiting to be done by the learned 
judge with his own hands today was of considerable bulk. With an 
Englishman in the witness-box, the English language sounded 
in fashionable accents in the court on this final day of the trial. 
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The two callings, Law and Medicine, which we may contemplate 
in the presence of the English Judge and the English Civil Surgeon 
to whom we are presented here, are two facets of the great edifice 
called the Anglo-Indian culture which the British Rulé’ raised in 
India. After the British masters quitted our country, the edifice 
soon acquired a new dimension and a third facet as a result of 
the gods in heaven deciding that teachers in schools and colleges 
must coexist with political leaders in our midst, sharing between 
themselves equally the total stock of idiocy in the land. Shall 
we not contemplate this bcon of heaven and hail it by the hallowed 
name of Peaceful Coexistence? 


‘The learned English judge finished writing his ‘sweet billet- 
doux, folded it, wetted the flaps of the envelope with a liberal 
quantity of his own precious spittle and ‘despatched it post-haste 
to the post office through a pan-chewing liveried orderly. Drawing 
his breath more freely now, he spoke at last. He said to the 
peishkar, that is, the Bench Clerk, ‘“‘Well, Baboo ! Go ahead with 
the case.” The case was called at once and the Public Prosecutor, 
Baboo Ishan Chandra Sarkar, along with the Investigating Police 
Officer, Sheik Inayat Hossain, and the counsel for: ‘defence, - ‘Sri 
Ram Ram Lala, were found present in their respective’ chairs 
in the court room, on either side of: the learned Judge. The 
accused stood ready in the dock with folded hands, facing the 
learned Judge. Sheik Inayat Hossain presented himself ‘before 
the Judge in his Police uniform in correct and proper style, that 
is, without chewing pan in the dignified court room as some of 
our present-day Sub-Inspectors incurably do while being examined 
in the witness-box. A well-built and young looking Englishman 
sat in a chair with a black-jacketed copy of the Holy Bible in his 
hand on the learned Judge's right side. He was the last of the 
“Pp, W’s” or Prosecution Witnesses, and he stated during the 
examination-in-chief:—“I am A. B. C. D. Douglas, son of FE. 
F. G. H. Douglas, of British nationality, aged forty years, resid- 
ing in the town of Cuttack. I am the Civil Surgeon of Cuttack 
District. On the eighth ultimo at 7.30 a. M. the post-mortem 
examination of the body of the deceased, Saria, was conducted 
in my presence in the Government mortuary of Cuttack. I 
certified in the cutchery records that the body was Saria’s only 
after getting the body officially identified and confirmed by the 
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chowkidar, Gobara Jena, to be that of Saria, the wife of 
the weaver, Bhagavan Chand. On the basis of the post- 
mortem examination I am fully convinced that her death 
was not caused by any lethal weapon or by any other external: 
agency. The post-mortem examination yielded enough evidence 
for me to reach the conclusion that her death was the result 
partly of prolonged and total abstention from food and partly 
of psychological strain which had paralysed her nerves, perhaps 
under the stress of excruciating fear or anxiety.” At this stage 
of the examination-in-chief the learned Judge put a question to 
the witness under Section 165 of the Indian Evidence Act. 
The Judge questioning the witness at this premature stage of the 
latter’s evidence was not, however, justified by Section 165 of the 
Indian Evidence Act, because such questioning amounted to an 
anticipation of the cross-examination. Anyway a question was 
asked by the learned Judge. To that question the witness gave 
his answer : “ There was no indication of any disease in the body 
of the deceased. But the blood in the blood vessels had dried up. 
There was almost no blood in the heart. The stomach was 
empty and showed absolutely no trace of any food or any 
other extraneous matter which might have been taken by the 
woman orally. The bladder, the intestines and the blood vessels 
were all clear and there was no trace of any sort of foreign matt- 
erin them. From all these particulars I am led to the conclu- 
sion that the deceased died of starvation.” After this the 
examination-in-chief was resumed by the disappointed and 
perturbed Public Prosecutor; and the witness stated in answer to 
that dignitary’s questions :—*“* Yes, Chowkidar Gobara Jena drew 
my attention to three long scars at three different places on the 
back of the deceased. I examined those scars very minutely. 
They were not the marks caused by thwacking the back of the 
woman with a stick. They were not the marks resulting from 
any kind of violence which might have been inflicted on her 
while alive by any person. On the other hand I am fully of the 
opinion that they were the scars made by branding her skin 
with a red-hot iron wire after her death.” 


Tn answer to another question by the Public Prosecutor, the 


witness said, “ No, I did not perform the post-mortem examina- 
tion with my own hnnds. The body was dissected in my 
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presence by two persons, namely, the native doctor, Gouranga 
Kar, and the native compounder, Basudeba Pattanaik.” 


In answer to a further volley of questions put by the disgrun 
tled Public Prosecutor who saw how his witness had been 
knocking .the bottom out of his case, the witness showed his 
annoyance a little and said rather snappishly, ‘“I have been a 
Civil Surgeon in India for the last ten years and a half. I had 
been serving in the Army Medical Corps before I became Civil 
Surgeon. 1 studied medicine at the London College of Medicine, 
passed all my examinations completely and earned all my 
degrees through the channel of regular university examination. 
My degrees and titles are M.D., D.T.M., A.D.M., L.C.M., 
G.C.M., M.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., D.C.H., C.A.Q. M.R.C.O.G., 
A. B. D. E. C., F.R. O. G. I am a life. member of the Indian 
Medical Service by dint of being a Civil Surgeon in India.” 


In answer to another gun-fire of questions by the Public 
‘Prosecutor, the witness stated :— “‘ In the beginning of my 
official life 1 was a Medical Assistant in a locally administered 
hospital of my parish in England. I entered the army and 
served in Burma during the war there. I was promoted as a 
Civil Surgeon at the end of the war.” 


When the examination-in-chief of this unhelpful Prosecution 
Witness by the Public Prosecutor was dolefully completed, the 
learned Judge turned to the counsel for defence, Ram Ram Lala, 
and asked, “‘Tumhaara kuch ‘saval hai?” (‘‘Have you any thing to 
elicit by cross-examination ?”) That learned vakil answered with 
an affirmative movement of his neck and began to cross-examine 
the Prosecution Witness by prefacing his words with an insinua- 
ting cough : “ Please look well at the stick which is displayed 
on the Honourable Court’s platform at your left and tell the 
Honourable Court whether any marks of violence which might 
have been caused with that stick were found by you on the back 
of the deceased.’”* At this profoundly mysterious tackling of the 
Prosecution Witness which manifested somewhat the imbecility of 
the defence vakil, the Public Prosecutor smiled and the learned 
Judge frowned. Some learned brethren of the Cuttack Bar, of 
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which the defence counsel claimed himsel to be the Husband 
Number One,were present in the court room to watch the trial; and 
they tittered and whispered among themselves in disgust, “° By 
what stretch of imagination can you call this donkey a defence 
vakil? Blast me if he does not prove himself finally the hang- 
man of the accused ! My foot ! Is this what he understands by 
a Leading Question?” The learned Judge pursed his brows in 
disapproval of such a stupid. utterance from the mouth of a 
vakil who called himself the counsel for defence and who was 
expected to protect with professional skill the accused person 
against all incriminating statements and insinuations ‘which are 
normally made by Prosecution Witnesses against him. The 
learned Judge turned smack at the vakil who had put up 
such: a stupid show in performing his role, and said, “‘Nonsense ! 
Aur kya puchneka hai pucho”’ (“Nonsense ! If you have any- 
thing else to ask, come out with it.” ) I 


The vakil, Ram Ram Lala, was greatly embarrassed and 
looked particularly pale and stupid. Attempting unsuccessfully 
to look “brave and’ cheerful, he continued the cross-examin- 
ation :— ¢“ Well, sir, you have stated that Saria must have died 
of starvation. Please tell the Honourable Court whether she 
must-have’ chosen to starve of her own free will and pleasure, 
or whether the accused must have been responsible for the 
starvation.” This splendid flash of matchless wisdom of the 
cross-examining ‘vakil elicited a sputtering titter from a great 
section of the crowd who had been hanging about the court room 
to watch the trial. The talented vakil looked even more flurried 
and crestfallen than before and timidly eyed the Judge to know 
his reaction. The learned Judge himself could not help being a 
little lenient towards this buffoonery which had so effectively 
entertained and amused so - many scores of people. He simply 
said to ‘the vakil rather indifferently, “Kooch bath nehi. Go on! 
Chalo ! Chalo!” ( “No matter for concern. Go ahead! 
Go ahead !”) 


The learned vakil recovered considerably from his per- 
turbation and breathed a little more freely. He then asked the 
Civil Surgeon rather feebly with a cautious cough, ¢“ Well, 


what evidence can you give, sir, that Saria died in the back- 
yard of the accused 7?” 
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This superlative manifestation of unpardonable idiocy com- 
pletely put out the learned Judge. His patience was at an end. 
He flew into a bad temper, was flushed red in the face and, while 
the court room was filled with a prolonged titter again from the 
spectators, he snapped out at the trembling vakil with a dark frown 
on his face,“ Dekho ! Thum aisa behuda savaal karogetho, thumaara 
vakilati cancel kar dega.” (“ Look ! If you carry on this kind of 
fatuous cross-examination, I’ll cancel your enrolment as a lawyer 
of this court and invalidate your appearance in this case.”) 


The petrified vakil managed to drawl out a‘ piteous apd abject 
apology to the learned Judge, “* Huzur ! Khodaband ! Ma Baap! 
Duniyaka Badsha !”’ (““ My esteemed great master ! TI am at thy 
disposal ! Thou art my father and my mother! Thou art the 
emperor of the whole world, mighty and gracious !”) After 
mouthing out this apology in doleful Hindustani, the Husband 
Number One of the Cuttack Bar looked so dismayed that he did 
not exactly know where to look. So he ruefully lifted his eyes at the 
old brown clock in the‘ court room. His long face seemed to 
contemplate dreamily for a moment the swinging of the pendulum 
which obeyed, we might say perhaps, the same law of oscillation as 
the ‘fortunes of the prisoner in the dock. The learned man of 
law himself, however, soon sat down in his chair without further ado 
and shook off his humiliation at once with his usual professional 
noncbalance. 


\ The accused was then examined by the learned Judge and 
his statement was recorded under Section 364 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. Finally the Public Prosecutor and the defence 
vakil harangued for the edification of the Honourable Court for a 
space of two hours and a half. It was a furious battle between the 
two opponents and there was a ceaseless downpour of learned 
eloquence from the mouths of both the duellists. Both thumped on 
the table, grinned, made faces, scratched their heads, waved their 
hands, swung their bodies left and right, looked at the ceiling and 
the Judge alternately, showed their fists at each other and thundered, 
displayed great force in screaming out certain important words of 
their arguments, opened some books convulsively, fingered the 
pages and looked absolutely blank with dismay at last when they 
cast their eyes on the indifference of the yawning Judge who had all 
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along been reading a British magazine during their oratorical 
fits. In the middle of the learned discoucse rattled off by the two 
lawyers, the noble Judge rose and retired into his private chamber 
to refresh himself with a snack. After he came back into the court 
room the two orators were seen up on their feet again for further 
pugilistic oration. But the learned Judge stopped them impatiently 
with an imperative wave of his hand. Then he issued orders to the 
Sheristadar to make the necessary memorandum of the case which 
is, as some of our readers know, a kind of digest of the case. The 
memorandum of this particular sessions case tock three 
days to be made ready by the Sheristadar and it ran to twelve 
folio pages. On the fifth day after the close of the trial, the 
Judgement was delivered in open court by the learned Sessions Judge. 
We beg to set down below, for the appreciation of our dear 
reader, a few excerpts selected from the text of the learned 
judgement of the District anu Sessions Judgeof Cuttack, H. R. 
Jackson, Esg. 


The learned Judge observed that after having care- 
fully scrutinized the records relating to the case which 
had been transmitted to the Sessions Court by the committal 
magistrate, and having weighed and sifted the evidence 
of all the witnesses in the case and having heard the 
arguments of both the sides, the Prosecution and the 
Defence, at the conclusion of the trial, he was irresistibly led to the 
conclusion that the whole case was a trumped-up story which the 
Police had ingeniously built up ; and it therefore could not stand 
an open, impartial and minute scrutiny which might have put 
upon it the stamp of authenticity. The learned Judge said in the 
course of his judgement :—** The case for the Prosecution was that 
the accused had committed the murder of Saria by beating her with 
a stick till she fell down dead. To prove their case the Police 
adduced evidence by putting eight witnesses in the witness-boX 
during the trial in this court. After carefully weighing the evidence 
of the Prosecution Witnesses and after listening to the lawyers on 
either side, I am perfectly convinced that the story of the alleged 
murder is an unabashed concoction by the Police. I am fully 
persuaded that the death of the deceased, Saria, was the result of a 
prolonged starvation and excruciating mental agony. I have beer 
led to this conclusion by the most valuable and dependable testimony 
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of an important witness of the Prosecution, Mr. A. B. C. D.Douglas, 
the Civil Surgeon of Cuttack, who stated in the most conclusive 
manner-that he had found not a shred of evidence of any kind of 
injury on the body of the deceased which might have been inflicted 
before her death. This expert evidence is enough to shatter the case 
of the Prosecution and it does deliver an emphatic death-blow to 
the story of murder. 


“The evidence adduced before me through the other witnesses 
of the Prosecution strongly savours of stark concoction and bristles 
with contradictions and inconsistencies. I firmly believe that 
the first link in the whole chain of audacious lies is the evidence 
given by the chowkidar of Govindapur, Gobara Jena, who had 
actually given the First Information Report to the officer in charge 
of Kendrapara Police Station. The First Information Report, 
as recorded by the officer in charge of Kendrapara Police Station 
Under Section 154 of the Criminal Procedure Code and signed by 
the village watchman, Gobara, is materially at variance with the 
evidence he gave subsequently both in the committal court during 
the learned Magistrate’s inquiry and in this court during the trial. 
The discrepancies are so lurid that they inevitably cast a shadow 
of perjury over the entire evidence of this witness. The witness 
was evidently tutored by the Police. This view has taken hold 
of my mind because, while clumsily trying to piece together the 
discordant shreds of his evidence, the witness had quailed under a 
searching cross-examination earlier, that is, in the learned Magis- 
trate’s Court during the inquiry; and he prevaricated a good deal 
amidst great confusion. It is quite clear to me that his veracity 
is extremely questionable and fishy. The so-called eye-witnesses 
who spoke to having actually seen the accused belabouring the 
deceased with a stick—witness Bona Jena and witness Dhokai Jena— 
are the close kinsmen of Gobara Jena, the chowkidar. They live 
in villages which are at a distance of not less than four miles from 
Govindapur, the village of the accused. It is extremely improbable 
that they were awake at midnight and watched the offence which 
the accused is alleged to have committed at that hour in the village 
of Govindapur. Furthermore the lay-out map of the street called 
the “Samant street” which the Prosecution presented in the court 
clearly indicates that the place of commission of the alleged offence 
and the place from which the eye-witnesses claim to have seen 
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the commission of the offence are separated from each other by 
at least three rows of houses which stand sandwiched between the 
said .two- places. As such, it is clearly impossible that the line 
of human vision could have penetrated the solid barrier of the 
three rows and’ reached the place of commission of the alleged 
offence. Further it is seen by carefully sifting the evidence of these 
two audacious eye-witnesses that they were helplessly prevarica- 
ting and floundering while under examination in the witness-box. 
They often looked blank and nonplussed and their demeanour 
in the witness-box cannot be said to do any credit to their veracity. 
Being simple-minded and slow-witted persons with no experience 
in the art of speaking cogently and expressing themselves intelligi- 
bly, effectively and fully, they have evidently played intc the hands 
of Gobara Jena who is their mentor and leader and who has undoub- 
tedly a great hold uponthem. It is my irresistible belief that Gobara 
exerted considerable influence upon them and got them to trump 
up the story of murder. The two stupid fellows could not resist 
Gobara’s pressure, nor did they know the meaning of what they 
deposed in the court under the tutelage of that crafty chowkidar. 
They were merely puppets in the hands of Gobara who, it is clear 
to me, is the main spring of the whole game. Since I am in 
possession of adequate ‘evidence that the chowkidar, Gobara, 
not only concocted the story of murder, but also tried again and 
again, “at different stages of the ‘case, to lie like a gas-meter, I 
charge him with an offence under Section 193 of the Indian Penal 
Code and commit him for trial under Section 477 of the Criminal 
Procedure ‘ Code. 


“The Prosecution took great ‘pains to adduce evidence of 
the bad character of the accused under Sec. 54 of the Indian Evide- 
nce Act. The two Prosecution Witnesses, Sona Rona-and Baidhara 
Mohanty, spoke to the‘craftiness and the rapacity and thé fraudul- 
ence:of the accused at great length. Only one thing has been 
established ‘by’ ail that evidence. The wliole testimony, when 
carefully studied, certainly brings to Tight that the accused is a 
crafty‘and unscruplous litigant who is adept in defrauding simple 
people of their land ‘and ‘other property. ‘He is proved to be a 
rapacious shark who has snatched away the money of several gulls. 
It is established that he ‘has whetted his greed:upon machinations 
and intrigue, caught several -fools in his trap and fleeced them to 
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the skin. He knows which side his bread is buttered and how 
to feather his own nest. But all that has no bearing upon the 
charge of murder against him. There is no evidence before me 
that he did himself lay, or did employ somebody to lay, violent 
hands on anybody at any time to promote his cupidity. 1 believe 
that he is a sneak and has as much courage in his heart as in 
a white-livered guinea-pig. A sneak or a coward cannot be 
imagined to be capable of the violence which is necessary to 
commit murder. Besides, on. scrutinizing the evidence adduced 
by the Prosecution, I find no motive at all for murder. that might 
have led the accused to commit the alleged crime. 


“During the investigation of the alleged offence the Police 
recovered from the house of the accused certain material objects 
which evidently had been the property of the deceased and her 
husband, Bhagi Chand. Those articles have been produced both 
in the committal court and in this court by the Prosecution as 
Material Objects. The M. O.s include household articles ‘of 
daily use, Six brass vessels, four bronze bowls, three brass degchis, 
four bronze water pots, spindles, wooden spools, a Spinning- 
wheel and a shuttle. ‘But, from the copy of the decree ‘given by 
the civil court in the mortgagee’s suit for foreclosure (Exhibit 
No. 3) and also from that court’s inventory of the judgement 
debtor’s chattels, which has been produced before me as Exhibit 
No. 4 by the defence in proof of the execution of the decree by 
the accused against Bhagia, it is seen that the said Bhagia or Bhaga- 
van Chand had mortgaged, prior to his wife’s death, his land, 
Six’ manos and eight gunthos in extent, in favour of the accused. 
The plaintiff’s suit was decreed with costs by the civil court and 
the plaintiff, that is, the accused, took execution proceedings 
in the same court and brought the house and the movable property 
of the judgement debtor to sale in order to recover the costs which 
had been decreed. There is documentary evidence, adduced by 
the defence, which proves that all the Material Objects except the 
bamboo stick which the Prosecution has produced before me in 
this court were actually purchased by the accused in the court 
auction. They were therefore not got at by him by unlawful 
means. I have to believe, on the basis of documentary evidence, 
that these various chattels were neither stolen nor looted. It 
has to be admitted, however, that the entire civil litigation under 
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which the accused got these chattels was a huge fraud and a crafty 
plot hatched and engineered by him as the plaintiff. But the 
matter is res judicata and not a fact in issue before me in this case. 
It is another pair of shoes altogether. I am fully convinced, 
however, that the judgement debtor of that mortgage suit, Bhagi 
Chand, lost his reason permanently and pitiably under the shock 
of the rack and ruin that had descended upon his head as a result 
of the treachery of the plaintiff, that is, the present accused. The 
wretched weaver went mad, because he had lost his peace and 
paradise, lock, stock and barrel, and was suddenly reduced to 
the most abject destitution. I am equally convinced that his wife, 
Saria, had become totally heart-broken under the sudden blow 
of their calamity and the resultant destitution. Life became 
a burden and she pined away slowly into ber grave. Her 
involuntary starvation, which was caused by the perfidy of 
the accused at first, must have become in the end,I believe, 
voluntary, because despair must have cut her heart asunder. 
Saria was heart-broken and died of despair. But that does not 
make the accused liable for murder. 


“In addition to the other things recovered by the Police from 
the house of the accused, a black cow, Neto by name, was also 
recovered by them from the same place. It has been admitted 
by both the sides in this case that the cow belonged to Bhagi Chand, 
the husband of Saria. The accused has stated before me, under 
Sec. 364 of the Criminal Procedure Code, that when the movable 
and immovable property of Bhagi Chand was auctioned by the 
civil court to enable the accused to recover the costs of his mortgage 
suit which the court had decreed, he purchased the cow in the open 
auction conducted by the bailiff of the civil court, the Amin. But 
this is an audacious and unabashed concoction which a cockney 
would have called gammon in England, if he had been called upon 
to name it. The story told by the accused is a fraud, because 
Exhibit No. 4, the stamped copy of the inventory attached to the 
civil court’s order of auction, which is before me, does not include 
this cow at all. I have come by sufficient evidence in this case to 
conclude that the accused is a vulture, artful and perfidious, who 
is an old hand at cozening simple-minded villagers of their land 
and money and feathering his own nest unscrupulously. It is 
sufficiently established that he is a hardened litigant and a ruthless 
machinator who excels in plotting and intrigue to grab the property 
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of his neighbours. He is a notorious scoundrel who, 1 am 
convinced, habitually hatches plots which bring grist to his mill. 
He started his life with no material resources by which he could 
keep the wolf adequately from his door. He throve well and became 
a rich landlord by his sharp practices and by crooked and profitable 
litigation. Champerty has been meat and drink to him. His 
ravenous hunger for the pelf which he spies in the hands of others 
beats the proverbial rapacity of the shark. Being a powerful and 
influential man, he bas domineered and bullied all his neighbouis 
for many years without let or hindrance. It is evident that he 
has taken advantage of Bhagi Chand’s innocence and artlessness, 
undeterred by the least fear of retaliation or requital by that helpless 
and lowly weaver. Actuated by his natural greed, the accused 
set a trap for the weaver and fleeced him of all his property in a 
ruthless manner ; and I am convinced that he wrenched away the 
cow from Bhagi Chand by playing the high-handed bully after 
evicting him from his abode through a sham process of law. The 
snatching away of the cow was clearly an act of high-handed robbery 
committed by the accused against a weak and helpless victim who 
had been ruined by inequitous and crafty litigation. 


“ The above considerations have weighed with me conclusively 
in determining the guilt of the accused and awarding the sentence. 
I acquit the accused of the alleged murder, because he has not 
committed any offence within the meaning of Sec. 300 of the Indian 
Penal Code. However, I find him guilty of robbery, because 
1 hold that he did commit an offence within the meaning of Sec. 390 
of the Indian Penal Code by carrying away the cow, Neto, from 
the possession of Bhagi Chand. I therefore Sentence him under 
Sec. 392 of the Indian Penal Code to rigorous imprisonment for 
a term of six months and also to a fine of five hundred rupees. In 
default of payment of the fine I direct that the accused be confined 
to suffer a further term of rigorous imprisonment for three months. 


*“ This judgement, having been given under my hand and the 
seal of the Court, was delivered by me in the open court this twenty- 
seventh day of November of the year Eighteen Hundred and 
Thirty-one of our beloved Lord, Jesus Christ.” I 


Fs 
$ © Sd. H. R. Jackson 
[2 
ଏ ? 
P Sessions Judge 
CUTTACK 
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The sun was almost down upon the western horizon across 
the pellucid river, Kathjori, which reflected the mellowing light 
of the sky at this parting hour of the day. The Judge’s bugge? (cab) 
had rattled away with him down the metalled drive which ran 
across the court’s compound. The prisoner, Ramachandra Manga- 
raj, broke into soft sobs in the dock after hearing the sentence; 
and he was soon handcuffed and led out of the dock by his guards 
who marched him away first to the Nizarat, where they were to 
receive from the Nazir Baboo the warrant of imprisonment come- 
mittipg the prisoner to the custody of the Superintendent of Cuttack 
Jail. The warrant, which authorized the Superintendent of the 
Jail to carry the sentence into execution according to the law, 
was put into the hands of the waiting head constable who was in 
command of the prisoner’s guards. Thus equipped with that 
document of authority, the guards marched their prisoner off the 
premises of the Sessions Court towards the peniteitiary called 
Cuttack Jail. As they led the handcuffed Samant, who was in 
tears, down the metalled drive of the court towards the gate at 
the end of the drive, they came upon the learned vakil, Ram Ram 
Lala, whom they found sitting under the banyan tree with an 
expression of perfect composure and satisfaction on his face. The 
learned man suddenly discovered that he should do the prisoner, 
his own grief-stricken client, ‘the last kindness of consoling him 
philosophically that the afflictions, trials and tribulations which 
Almighty God chose to send’ down ‘from heaven unto us, the 
mortals below, were all for our own good and for our own sPiritual 
betterment. So he took the trouble ‘of promptly calling out to 
Mangaraj from a distance, ““ Li§ten, Mangaraj ! You have seen 
with your ‘own eyes how I fought today in the ‘court before the 
Judge Saheb to save your life. 1 have in fact saved you from the 
gallows. That’s what Ram Ram Lala ‘only and no other vakil 
could have done for ‘you. Don’t worry any further. Walk 
into the jail in perfect peace and bliss, thanking the 
Husband of Cuttack Bar for the new lease of life he has 
obtained for you ‘today. I will file an appeal against your 
sentence in the Supreme Court at once. Ou will not have 
laboured at the creaking axle of the oil press in the jail so 
much as to extract a pot’s measure of mustard oil 
before I obtain the order of release from the Supreme Court 
and set you free.’ 
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For your inforimation, dear reader, we must record here that 
absolutely no steps were ever taken by the learned vakil, the mort- 
gagee of the zamindary taluk of Fatehpur Sarshand, to file the 
promised appeal in the Supreme Court (in the days: before the esta- 
blishment of the High Court; in India) against the sentence of 
the Sessions Court. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
IN THE SHANTY KNOWN AS GOPI SAHU’S STALL 


The other won’t agree thereto, 
So here they fall to strife ; 
With one another they did fight, 


About the children’s life. 
—An Old Ballad 


WArEr-LoGGceD Cuttack stands ensconced, like the nest of 
a tern on a sandy island, amidst the ramifications of running waters 
and alluvial banks. The slender Birupa, like the spacious Mahanadi 
which flows by its side, meanders on the north and secms to guard 
the northern approaches to the city like a redoubtable sentinel, 
next in command to the gigantic Mahanadi. This second aquatic 
line of defence which Nature has provided Cuttack with, that is, 
the river Birupa, admits travellers into that city across its breast 
by inviting them to cross the stream in a ferry-boat at a point known 
as Gopalpur ghat. This spot is the water-front where the ferry 
links the two banks of the meandering stream ; and the people 
who desire to go to Cuttack from the villages on the northern bank 
are ferried here across the river. The village of Gopalpur stood 
on the bank hereabout before the great floods came and washed 
it away on a certain inauspicious Ashtami day, that is, the eighth 
day after the Full Moon, in the month of Bhadrava many years 
ago. The village is gone like all other ill-starred victims of Nature’s 
violence, lock, stock and barrel. Although no physical trace of 
it is found today, the village has left its undying name at the ferry 
sO that generations might rake up their fertile imagination and 
their fancy and spin stories and weave legends around the name. 
In the days before the devastating flood a huge and hoary banyan 
tree shaded the water-front very liberally with its tangled boughs 
and prop-roots which overhung the water and the sand below. 
Nestling in the shade under the hoary tree, there stood, in the 
days of our tale, a solitary shanty, all wattle and daub, which was 
familiar to the wayfarers by the name of Gopi Sahu’s stall. The 
hovel was seven cubits long and five cubits broad. It was merely 
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a rectangular stall with a roof of thatch and included a slightly 
raised platform of mud in front which served the purpose of a 
verandah. A grimy and musty door, which was dirty with age 
and displayed the crude workmanship of a clumsy village carpenter, 
ruefully creaked about its hinges and linked the small mud verandah 
with the poky stall. lt was through this single doorway that any 
person could step into the stall to tread on its floor of mud from 
the verandah outside. The verandah was indeed a kind of cubicle 
which served as a convenient kiichen for belated wayfarers who 
arrived at the ferrying place either after crossing the stream from 
the opposite bank or with the intention of doing so to reach that 
bank from this in order to proceed to Cuttack. Such wayfarers 
had a perfectly good reason to be grateful to old Gopi Sahu who 
had not only built this rest-house and allowed those belated travellers 
a free use of the yerandah to cook their meal on, but also sold them 
the necessary provisions like rice, salt, pulse and tobacco by way 
of ministering to their comforts even further in a shrewd give- 
tand-take style, proving, by personal example, that a shop-keeper 
could be a social welfare worker also. All the belated travellers who 
arrived at that spot found it a merciful dispensation of Providence to 
become Gopi Sahu’s casual clients if, being way-worn and hungry, 
they sought a meal and a night’s rest at this water-front which they 
called by the undying old name, “* Gopalpur ghat ”. 


Gopi was now an old man and was So irreparably enfeebled 
by age that he could not make himself useful in any kind of outdoor 
work in the fields. He could do no job as of old to eke out the 
earnings of his four sons who lived with him in the same house. 
Nor did those gallant young men allow their old father to toil 
‘aby more for his bread. They took upon their shoulders the 
entire burden of keeping the pot of the family boiling without 
seeking the old man’s assistance, that is, without putting him to 
agricultural work. The old man had become a widower in the 
previous year and the wound made in his heart by the death of 
his old wife broke his spirit and crippled his limbs. But Gopi 
was never in his long life a sluggard who loved to gad about and 
snooze away his time in idleness. He loved scrubbing more than 
grubbing upon the sweat of others. Therefore he set his hand to 
turn an honest penny by opening a humble stall under the shady 
banyan tree at the ferry. His new venture was now a year old and 
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it began to fetch a modest profit. Further he came to enjoy the 
work of sitting in the shanty with his small stock of provisions, 
eagerly looking forward to the arrival of belated wayfarers who 
might choose to stay and buy his stock of rice, dhal (pulse), salt 
and tobacco, cook their own meal under the tree, eat and rest 
before journeying further. It was his habit to walk up every 
morning to the stall from his home after breakfast, the distance 
between the two places not exceeding a mile. He would sit with 
his stock in the shanty till dusk, sell, close his sales at nightfall, 
lock the door with a toad-like rusty lock and walk back home to 
Gopalpur, humming a devotional tune if the sales of the day were 
encouraging, or cursing his stars if the day’s business was dull 
and dim. It was never his habit to leave the unsold remainder of 
his stores inside the shanty for the night before locking the door. 
He would not take chances with burglars and would carry back 
home the remainder of his stock in a large basket. He would 
stove the rice, the dha/, the salt and the tobacco in his large broad- 
brimmed bamboo basket and carry it home safely on his old grisly” 
head. He would shake that very same grey head of his before his 
cronies in the village, make his eyes big with bewilderment 
and horror and confess his sin of having finally become an 
incurable spendthrift and a blue-blooded aristocrat like the 
Nawab of Golconda, because he had always been self-indulgent 
and could never, in all his life, conquer his natural propensity to 
play ducks and drakes with all his wealth and earnings. He 
would confess before his neighbours that he did not know how 
to snatch a: wink of sleep at night unless his eye-lids were 
made heavy under the somnolent action of a pill of opium 
which he never allowed, in the name of his love of moderatiom 
and self-control, to be even a shade bigger in size thana mustard 
seed. In addition to this aristocratic habit of consuming poppy 
and mandragora, he had developed, as le often declared, a weakness 
for another costly luxury, namely, sending the fragrant fumes of 
mildewed tobacco down his throat into his aristocratic lungs. 
These costly habits evidently needed, he said, pots of money ; 
but, he was glad to lay his hand on his conscience and say that by 
the grace of God he had managed to find that money with his 
own hands by his own honest toil in the stall under the banyan 
tree. He was quite sure that money was the root of these princely 
habits of his, because they grew nalurally out of the fabulous 
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wealth which flowed into his hands in the form of the profits of 
his prosperous trade. The capital with which he had started the 
stall was found for him by his four wise sons. That filial donation 
Was neither a small nor an inglorious amount, being no less than 
eight annas. The old man’s profits, which easily nurtured his aristo- 
cratic habits of opium and tobacco, were perennially accumulating 
round this great nucleus of eight nickel annas or their grand equi- 
valent of thirty-two British Indian copper pice. 


It was early October which corresponded to the month of 
Aswin of the Hindu calendar. There had been incessant rains 
all through the previous week. It was a dim Friday afternoon 
and, although there was no fear of the sun setting before an honest 
clock ticked away for two hours further, the murky sky produced 
an effect of dinginess all over the land and the water within the 
beholder’s ken. The sky was thickly overcast with dark grey 
opaque clouds which slowly crept over the distant hills like sluggish 
fog and spread over everything on land and water a dingy bleakness 

.and a heavy monotony of tone that induced in every sensitive 
heart a fceling of unearthly sombreness. There had been a heavy 
rain in the momning and the lane was extremely sloppy. There 
was no sign of any wayfarer straying thither from anywhere and 
old Gopi had almost given up all hope of hooking a customer to 
whom he could think of selling his rice and salt and tobacco. He 
sighed, looked languidly at his stores and said to himself, “ I must 
have seen early this morning the face of some blasted bastard or 
whoreson, some Satan, that I have not been able to sell even a 
pice’s worth of tobacco today ”. Then he cast a despondent look 
at the murky sky and at the muddy Birupa and slowly stoved his 
wares in his large open basket which was made of bamboo laths. 
¥He wound a coarse saffron-coloured rag round his head like a 
bandage and bent slowly over his basket as if he intended to lift it 
up, place it cn his own old head and walk back home into the village, 
But he paused, hesitated and sat down again on the mud verandah 
beside the basket. He could see that it was not yet time to shut 
the shop and go home. He cast a fond look at the ferry and 
comforted himself with a vague hope that somebody might yet 
turn up across the river from Cuttack or might arrive from some 
village in order tc cross the river and go to the city. As he intently 
looked ai the ferry in search of a customer, a song rose to his lips 
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and he began to croon the words in a drawl. It was a devotional 
song of repentance and prayer. The song expressed a sense of 
personal unworthiness of the songster and recorded a clean confes- 
sion of his natural frailty which had entangled him in the snares 
of this world. It called upon Lord Jagannath to save His erring 
child, that is, the songster himself, from the penalties of sin. The 
musical devotee finally sought the Lord’s forgiveness by folding 
his hands in humility and bowing his head at the Lord’s lotus feet 
which eternally shone with their awful splendour in the great 
temple at Puri. 


Suddenly a voice sounded in Gopi’s ear and woke him up 
from his devotional ardours and rapturous tunes. The voice, 
which ended Gopi’s prayerful trance, impatiently enquired, “* Hei 
ho ! Tell us, old man, if we can have some room in your shop 
to rest our limbs tonight. We are tired after walking the whole 
afternoon.” Gopi started at the sound of this enquiry ; and, 
rubbing his eyes quickly with the back of his hand, he looked in 
front of himself. He found two persons standing in front of his 
shop, a man and a woman. Two birds at last at one shot ! Two 
nice godsends to buttonhole at last ! A cock and a hen ! Bravo! 
The man wore very stylishly an eye-catching white dhoti of fine 
muslin wbich displayed a blue border. He wound a folded strip 
of muslim round his head just above his ears more like a head-band 
than like a turban. On his back was slung a cloth bundle which look- 
ed, by dint of its curvature, like the hump of a bull. It served him 
as a kind of rucksack. On his left shoulder rested a large paim 
leaf gamp which bore a perfect resemblance to an enormous toads- 
tool. The woman stood behind her dear escort and provided 
for him a background of countrified gentility. She wore a crimscn 
silk sari and threw over her shoulders, by way of a lady’s mantle, 
a folded cotton fabric of fine yarn which displayed along its border 
a brocaded line cf green coconuts. The most striking feature of 
her get-up, however, was the apparent camouflage which she had 
devised by swaddling her person with a complete cover of drapery. 
She was draped from head to foot sc fully and carefutly that not 
even an inch of her person was visible to any beholder. All that 
could be seen of her veiled face by the curious gazer was the 
jewelry of her nostrils. Those ornaments were so prominent and 
stuck out from her nostrils in such a determined fashion that the 
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edge of her sari, which drooped over her face like a wind-sock and 
served her as a veil, cculd hardly conceal them under its folds. 
The trinkets, which thus boldly refused to be concealed, were two 
in number, beautifying one nostril each. The one fitted to the 
right nostril flaunted an effigy of a dancing peacock cast in gold. 
The other trinket was a large nose-ring, also of gold, set with an 
opal! and two red asterisk-like gems, one below the opal and the 
other above. The attire of the pair and, particularly, the visible 
jewelry of the draped Partlet—oh that this Dame Partlet were 
an eighteen year old pullet, gamesome and gay, sufficient to water 
the mouths of some of our full-blooded juvenile readers with her 
plump meat on cold evenings—left no doubt in old Gopi’s mind 
that they were quite meaty peaches so far as money was concerned 
and that therefore, in the name of wisdom, he should fawn upon 
them, woo them, please them and fleece them. 


He lost no time in welcoming them with the most cloying words 
and phrases made of sugar and honey, which pampered their pride 
and tickled their self-esteem. He began to play the game of 
laying it on with a trowel. With a theatrically deferential spring 
he got down from the mud verandah of his stall and made with 
ligytning speed two low obeisances within a trice to both of his 
prosperously clad guests at the rate of one obeisance to each. 
He cringed like a spaniel and welcomed them, first the man and 
then the woman, with folded hands, “1 am your most obedient 
servant, Sir Knight of this holy land of Kalinga ! And you, my 
noble Kalinga princess, you are most welcome to this humble 
abode of this faithful vassal of yours ! Today is the proudest day 
of my life. 1 have met in this dreary world two noble souls in you 
whom Lord Jagannath has sent in my way at this sun-set hour 
before the daylight is wholly gone from my old eyes. Please 
step in, my good master and my sweet mistress, and make yourselves 
comfortable. I am at your service and will give you all that you 
need to cook your meal,—pots, pans, rice, pulse and potatoes.” 
Thus inviting them with a rattle of the most fulsome words and 
phrases, the old spaniel, Gopi, gave a further demonstration of 
his effusive flattery by running into the stall and bringing back 
from inside two brass pots full of water which he deferentially 
desired them to wash their noble feet with. He hurried into the 
stall again and came out with a scamper, carrying a torn mat of 
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rushes. He laid it expeditiously upon the mud verandah and 
humbly besought both his guests to sit upon it. The woman 
took precedence over the man in washing her feet with the water 
proffered by the fawning old spaniel, Gopi. She then cast off 
her apparel which had got wet in the rain on the way, draped 
herself with a dry sari, walked up to the mat with a strut and sat 
dewn upon it with a flop. Old Gopi’s eyes were dazzled by the 
abundance of the glittering ornaments on the person of this woman 
who sat so imperiously now upon his torn mat. The abundant 
wealth of those ornaments of bright gold, which he espied round 
her neck and on her arms, ears and wrists, taught the old man 
courtly expression and put such an incredible variety of nomina- 
tives of address on his lips as, ‘“ Your Royal Highnesses ”, “ Huzur”, 
“ Liege Lord and Lady ”, “ King Emperor and Queen Empress”, 
“ Signor ard Signorina ”, “ Monsieur and Madame ”, “ Samant 
and Samantani ”—words which Oriental Hyperbole Private Limited 
of India would have hired a polyglot lickspittle to make butter of 
by way of its contribution tc the Research in the field of our 
Food Front. The woman herself, who received her own share of 
all these honorifics so plentifully and elicited, like a great idol of 
worship, such untiring reverence from Gopi, graciously smiled an 
affable smile at the deferential old man and tacitly expressed her 
satisfaction at his cringing diligence. Presently she untied a knot at 
the free end of her sari which dangled down from her left shoulder, 
took out a four-anna bit from her treasure of small change which 
she had wrapped up in her drapery there and carelessly threw it 
at the diligent toady. After richly rewarding him thus for his 
pains, the woman warbled out shrill notes by saying, “ Hurry up, 
old bones ! Bring here all the requisites for cooking the meal. 
We are hungry. Let me have at once some pots and pans and 
provisions.” The old lickspittle showed a miraculous agility in 
running after the four-anna bit which the woman had flung at him. 
He leapt at it, picked it up quickly from the mud floor of the shanty, 
stroked it, turned it over fondly in the hollow of his left hand 
several times, made his old eyes large to peer at it intently for a 
moment, carried it exultantly with his tremulous fingers near his 
lips to kiss it, tapped his head with it gently twice or thrice as a 
token of the profound reverence which it had inspired in his bosom, 
carefully wrapped it with the free end of his loin cloth which dangled 
in several folds between his knees, fastened that receptacle of dirty 
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cloth with a tight knot, and, hauling the rich knot upwards from his 
knees, caused it to nestle comfortably against his warm abdomen 
underneath the folds of his dirty dhoti. The knot and the treasure 
therein thus lay ensconced finally in the wrinkled cavity of Gopi’s 
old navel. He then found time to draw his breath rather freely 
and, with triumph and satisfaction beaming in his countenance, 
silently told himself that he had been Dame Fortune’s chosen 
minion on that auspicious, though cloudy, day. He had come by 
four annas without selling anything at all from his stores ! Capital! 
Wonderful ! Unprecedented good fortune in his long life ! Myster- 
ious indeed ! Could he really believe that the four-anna bit was 
entirely and undisputedly his, although he knew that it was 
now nestling so safely close against his own navel ? 


Gopi scampered to his bamboo basket which he had hurriedly 
set down in a corner of the stall soon after the arrival of his guests. 
He quickly brought out of it rice, dha! of black gram, common salt ; 
and carrying these provisions on a plantain leaf, he hurried towards 
his free-handed patroness and set them down before her. He then 
made a heavily-smoking fire with a thick plait of hay and 
dandled it sideways in the air till a flame sputtered upon it luxuri- 
antly. He hurried with that torch to a corner of the stall and laid 
the flaming plait of hay in a mud oven. which looked like a low ant- 
hileand displayed upon its top charred circles evidently left by the 
smoked bottoms of pots and pans. The woman rose from the 
mat now and took charge of the lighted oven and the fuel of sun- 
baked cow-dung. Her companion, the man, went to the ferry with 
a pot in his hand to fetch water from the Birupa. The woman 
turned to Gopi and rattled her tongue like the clapper of a bell to 
enquire “* Well, old bones ! Can you get for me milk and ghee ? 
They are absolutely indispensable for my meal. I can eat no food 
unless I have them in plenty. I would rather fast than pretend to 
eat a meal without them.” Gopi’s answer was quick and automatic. 
He burst into a blaze of sheer gallantry at once and said, “ Fair~ 
Majesty ! You are made of milk and cheese, and I needn’t be 
told that. I have eyes to see who’s who and what’s what, God bless 
my eyesight ! I can see without anybody’s assistance that the 
whitest milk of the whitest cows must have lain about you like an 
ocean since your birth to preserve your skin like cheese. But this 
damned land of Orissa is a land of beggars and rivers, the playground 
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of floods and famine. Rivers yield only water, but no milk ; and 
so the Oriya beggars drink only the water which is so abundant in 
these flooded rivers. 1 can imagine what, on the other hand, your 
royal dinner may be. None of this beggarly rice, damned green- 
gram dhal and dim grey bay-salt. Your banquet should have 
included; instead, a lusty carp or cat-fish or rudd, golden yellow 
bananas, amber-coloured pulse, creamy milk and fragrant ghee. I 
know quite well that Samantanees like you have a fastidiously sweet 
tooth for Madrasi cane sugar, Telugu loaf sugar and amber-tinted 
honey gathered in the Koraput hills. These delicacies are the 
delight of ivory-hued princesses like you who, after sucking the 
honey and sugar, anoint their cheese-like limbs with musk and per- 
fumes, go to bed on gilded four-posters and dream sweetly of Cupid. 
That is what queens like you are born for. They come into this 
world to sip honey and milk in order that they may lcok sweeter 
than either ; and then they sigh very hot sighs on their big 
four-posters till their maids bring the amorous king and giggle. 
The queens are told by the giggling maids, ‘Fie, fie! Don’t 
sigh ; the king is by ! Look very shy !’ Indeed queens live only 
in the arms of kings as the fish live only in water. But some- 
times even queens ramble into poor folk’s cottages. And that is 
what has happened today in this humble cottage. A purple- 
clad Kalinga princess finds herself this evening in poor old 
Gopi’s cottage, perhaps out on a brief holiday from her paface. 
If it pleases your Royal Highness, I will now go out in quest 
of victuals more worthy of your Royal Highness’s palate than 
what this lowly cottage has tendered at your Highness’s lotus 
feet.” “ Her Royal Highness ” smiled affably at this courtly 
apostrophe of old Gopi, a great commercial agent of Oriental 
Hyperbole Private Limited, and threw another four-anna bit at 
him to enable him to undertake the promised expedition. 
Gopi ran greedily towards the British Indian nickel coin, pick- 
ed it up, and treasured it against his wrinkled navel in’ the 
same fond fashion as before. Thus fitted out for the mission 
of discovering milk and ghee, Gopi set out on his tour of 
exploration and adventure towards the village of Gopalpur. 
Did not the virgin queen, Elizabeth, inspire Drake to undertake 
his voyage round the world ? Like the Tudor queen, our 
beloved Champa, the “ Kalinga princess ”, was a staunch 
virgin; and, smiling graciously at gallant Gopi, the sterling 
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virgin sent him out on his adventures through the village of 
Gopalpur in quest of the two precious commodities, milk and 
ghee. Behold, dear reader of our tale ! Gallant Gopi, the commer- 
cial traveller of Oriental Hyperbole Private Limited, gives now 
three loyal cheers to that fast virgin and obtains her leave to go! 


Soon after nightfall a lad of fifteen stepped into the stall to 
announce the result of gallant Gopi’s expedition. The messenger 
was Gopi’s own youngest son, Brundaban, who had already 
been bound apprentice to the Marketing Divisicn cf the Oriental 
Hyperbole Private Limited of India (Gopalpur Branch); and 
he brought in a receptacle made of a plantain leaf two tolas of 
ghee. In addition to that he produced before his father’s esteemed 
patroness a balloon-shaped earthen pot containing about half 
a seer of milk and he set down before her two plump brinjals 
too of a mauve complexion. Delivering these material discoveries 
which the brave expedition of his valorous fatlier had yielded, 
the young emissary folded his hands and explained, “Your Royal 
Highness! My father has sent me to pay his best respects to 
your gracious self and deliver these trifles at your lotus-like feet. 
He suffers from night-blindness and could not therefore come 
himself to pay homage to those two lotuses and their ter petals 
which, being actually no other than your gracious Highness’s 
feet and toes, the floor of this humble cottage has had the good 
fortune to kiss on this afternoon.” 


It was fully dark by this time, the sun having set in the murky 
sky nearly two hours ago. There was no one cither in the stall 
or around it for over a mile other than the man and the woman 
of whom the former had been helping the latter in cooking the 
meal in the stall. They talked as they worked and the woman 
said, “Have you now heard with your own ears, your owr asinine 
ears, how carefully people talk to me, how very deferentially, 
as if they were on their knees? People address me by only one 
single invariable title, and that is ‘Samantani’. Jam an undisputed 
Samantani here before you by my own right, Gobinda, as I have 
always been everywhere. 1 know very well that no one would 
ever commit the mistake of calling you a Samant. T tell you, 
Gobinda, come with me to Cuttack. To Cuttack, I say. Let 
us cross this Birupa in the ferry-boat early inthe morning tomorrow 
and reach Cuttack. You will see there what a prosperous line 
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Tlf place -you in, what a lucrative job Pll find for you. You 
will get plenty to eat and little to do ! I have been tirelessly 
teaching you a trifle of good sense and prudence all these four 
restless days and nights, and yet your thick skull cannot understand 
a whit of what I mean !” 


The target of this good counsel was no other than the barber, 
Gobinda, the trusted servant of Ramachandra Mangaraj, who 
had accompanied the Helen of Govindapur on her mission to 
Ratanpur when she had gone thither in a palanquin to burn the 
Baghasingh homestead. He was wholly unresponsive to “‘Harakala’s” 
selfless and altruistic advice and said rather stubbornly, “No, 
no, Champa Samaniani! That’s no good at all. Cuttack is 
absolutely a damned wicked place for clear and stainless virgins 
like you. Let us both go to my village instead tomorrow morning. 
Let us not think of any other place to live in . We shall buy 
a large estate with all this money, open a huge farm, employ 
dozens of ploughmen and keep scores of bullocks. We can live 
there like a Samant and a Samantani.” 


A sudden and scornful guffaw which shook the whole stall 
with its cynical peal rose from the throat of the gentle vrgin, Champa; 
and it was so shrill and weird that it rent the air like a blast and 
seemed half determined, as it were, to topple the cooking pot 
down from the oven. At the end of that disdainful merriment, 
the musical virgin sang a snatch. It was a pithy, epigrammatic 
couplet which we beg to set down below for our dear reader’s 
delectation. 


“Barbers are builders of the Republic of Bastards: 
Dark nights are ideal for plundering the orchards.” 


After singing this couplet in the rocking-horse style’ of music, 
lashing at the “b’s” in the first line and “‘d’s” in the second, 
the taunting “Champa Samantani” broke into prose and said, 
“Don’t forget, sirrah, that you are only a barber and therefore 
a symbol of a base caste and baser ideas. Why do you talk of 
land, farming, bullocks and ploughmen? Of what use are they 
and why do I need them? What I have brought with me from 
that dear old bed-room of Govindapur is an unfathomed mine 
of wealth which can put even fabulous Golconda into the shadow. 


Do you understand that, O you Sir Knight of the Hair-Removing 
Order?” 
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Stiff-necked Gobinda’s opposition was persistent. He said 
briefly, “Well, if you are so firm about going to Cuttack, I 
shouldn’t stand in your way. You can do what you like about 
yourself. But I must go home and see my near and dear ones. 
I have had no news of home for a long time, and I am pining to 
see the old familiar faces. If you give me my share, Ill go my 
own way. You will be free to do what you like.” 


Champa stood up defiantly like a wrestler, put her hands on 
her fat hips and nodded her’ head rather fiercely thrice. As she 
nodded, she raised her brows very high, and, curling her lips into 
a cynical pout, screamed out, “Your share? What kind of share? 
A brother’s share? Right by birth? Coparcenery?” She took 
her hands off her hips, swung her arms, leapt forward and, danc- 
ing in a mocking style, began to sing:—- 


“The maid, who views with pensive air 

The show-glass fraught with glittering ware, 
Sees watches, bracelets, rings, and lockets; 
But sighs at thought of empty pockets; 
Like thine, her appetite is keen, 

But ah, the cruel glass between !” 


At the end of this song, which she sang with affected pathos, 
she switched over to prose again and said, “This wealth was 
mine there; and it is mine here too. Do you think that I have 
stolen it ? Why should 1 sneak about with you from one village 
to another as if this gold were plundered? This treasure lay 
hidden under the floor of the Samant’s bed-room in three different 
corners. in one pit lay the gold mohurs, in another the silver 
rupees and in the third the dazzling jewelry. Tell me now who 
used to open the secret pits and cover them up. In the silence 
of midnight every day I used to open whichever pit the Samant 
wanted, and he and I both used to lay in it the new treasures that 
came to his hand. Did you ever know anything about that? Did 
you ever get a scent of what we were doing in the dark vaults of 
the bed-room every midnight? Open, Cavern! Close, Cavern! 
You must understand that it was my own room, my own cavern 
and my own wealth! No one else’s. All was mine then and 
all is mine still. Let me tell you that at once, Sir Razor de Luxe!” 
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The barber now felt that he should play his trump card. He 
was indeed somewhat jubilant that he was put to his trumps, for 
he said, “ You may have opened the dark pit in the bed-room to 
bury the Samant’s treasures. That was a sort of midnight affair 
between you and the Samant in which I am not interested at all at 
present. Could all your midnight toil ever have yielded you this 
great harvest if T had not pestered you to get at the bed-room keys ? 
Did I not urge you to collect them tactfully from the Samant after 
his arrest ? Who taught you that wisdom, Miss Short-of-Memory, 
if not 1?” 


Champa leapt up again with a deafening horse-laugh which 
almost rocked old Gopi’s stall with its reverberant peal. She 
swung her arms, made scornful gestures, sniffed and snorted. 
Then lifting one of her legs as if she wanted to refute the barber’s 
claims with her foot, she answered with great derision, “ This is 
what is known as teaching your grandmother how to suck eggs ! 
You taught me wisdom. about the keys ! Indeed ! What cheek ! 
Taught me of all the persons in the world ! Wisdom indeed ! My 
foot ! What do you take me for ? A ninny ? Let me not hear you 
talk tommy rot any more. If you had eyes to see, you must have 
seen me tramping behind the Police and the Samant on that eventful 
day in the broiling heat. My feet had a horrible taste of the-burning 
sand along four miles of the way that led him to prison. If you 
had ears to hear, you must have heard my shrieks and screams 
behind the hand-cuffed Samant which ultimately made him put 
the keys of his bed-room in my hand. All my gains are the legiti- 
mate reward of my pains. They always are. They were most 
enviable when I dealt with that unsuspecting Brahmin widow, 
Radharani, years ago. I managed to be hand in glove with 
that woman only for the purpose of getting at her title 
deeds, as I had pledged myself to obtain them for the 
Samant for usc in litigation. I went to her, as you well know, 
on that night, fondly folded her in my arms, petted her, called 
her a sweet sister, conquered her heart, ate with her from 
the same plate and lay in her bed holding her in my arms. 
When she woke up at day-break, she found neither me in her 
bed nor her title deeds in her box. And how absurd that you 


vaunt here of putting great wisdom into my head about the 
Samant’s keys |” 
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The barber who could not match his accomplice’s glibness of 
tongue fell into the sulks, pulled a nut-cracker face, went out and 
sat down with a flop upon the mud verandah. Champa did not 
seem to take any notice of the barber’s huff or movements and was 
apparently busy in the fire-light with the cooking. There was a 
stiff silence between them which divided their thoughts and schemes. 
There had always been So astounding an identity of motives, interests 
and ideals between the two that they knew each other far more 
deeply than we can ever claim to know them, no matter however 
much we might write‘about them in this story. They saw through 
each other unerringly now as well as at other times. Both were 
made of the selfsame stuff and fitted each other in general as the 
‘hand fits the glove. They were so much alike in temperament 
and in daily conduct that they never failed to suggest even to the 
most careless observer the fancy that they must have been whelped 
by the same she-wolf at the same instant under the same malignant 
planet when it leered upon our earth from a dark and ominous 
sky. We can only conjecture what each might have thought in 
the silence of the place on that murky evening. He thought perhaps 
that if she set foot in the city of Cuttack she would soon raise 
herself to such an importance amidst the adoration which she would 
contrive to get from some suitable males of that city that she would 
not hesitate to give him the slip and shake him off in scorn. She 
might have understood, on the other hand, that if he should get 
the upper hand and obtain control of things, the entire booty 
which she had brought from her old patron’s bed-room would 
surely go to put a crown of gold upon the head of the barber’s 
wife, and then that proud wearer of the coronet, Her Royal High- 
ness Dame Gobinda, would mot hesitate to put the beggar’s bowl 
in her own helpless hands. 


It was nearly ten o’clock when, in the darkness of the night, 
Champa finished the cooking of the rice and the pulse. She stood 
for a while in thoughtful silence, apparently reflected and spoke 
to her companion in a somewhat placating tone. She said, “ Now, 
listen, Gobinda ! You have been telling me that your village is 
eight miles away from here on the other side of this river. If 
you come with me to Cuttack, I will give you there some money 
which you may send home to your family in the village. But if 
you refuse this good offer, you will never get a copper from me in 
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this world even to buy a quid of pan for your stupid mouth. 
Come in soon, please do. I am very hungry and let us eat now 
without any more fuss.” Hunger was gnawing the inwards of 
the barber himself. Further he might have thought that her offer 
of some money at Cuttack was not so bad as to be rejected outright 
at that moment. So he slowly moved his listless limbs as if he 
wanted to rise and go inside to eat. But the sluggish and silent 
movement which he made to raise himself was not visible at all 
to Champa who sat in the dim fire-light in the stall and looked 
into the darkness outside. Being unable to see the barber in the 
darkness, she waited for an audible answer from him to her generous 
offer. But she got none because he did not utter a word in reply. 
His silence, which was unbroken even after her propitiatory gesture, 
irritated her and set her hackles up. She snapped out petulantly, 
“ Out with you, Sir Lackey Grump! The rack and the pillory 
often do for minions like you what gentle persuasion can never do. 
Get you gone ! Jf you come in and eat, you do no favour to me, 
but to your own ugly maw. If you sulk there in the darkness 
any more, Hell is a darker place than that yonder mud verandah 
and I wish you a bon voyage into the dismalness there before the 
day breaks. ” 


The barber who had slowly been raising himself up in the dark=- 
ness on the mud verandah gave up his efforts and irresistibly resolved 
to stay where he was in the same sprawling attitude. He leered 
with malice at the woman from. his dark retreat ; and his eyes, 
becoming big and motionless in the next instant, burnt like two 
orbicular furnaces. He exclaimed silently to himself, “ Yes! 
Indeed ! I am an abject lackey ! A mere minion before you ! 
To Hell with me, you say ! Yes, to Hell we shall go together, you 
and I, if we decide upon the journey at last. But you will lead me 
along the road thither, to be sure! Willn’t you ?” The barber 
then looked into the darkness around him and saw all his fond 
dreams tumbling down like a house of cards. The visions which 
he had cherished in his head of countless paddy fields, scores of 
bullocks, dozens of ploughmen, great herds of cows which would 
yield oceans of milk, large crowds of clients who would jostle 
around his mansion to borrow money from him on his own terms— 
all these and many other dreams seemed to put him in the pillory 
and mock at him in the most galling manner. He had walked all 
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the day along in mud and water through sloppy country lanes. He 
was hungry, dirty and wretched. His limbs ached with too much 
of exertion. His head seemed to be on the rack with a splitting 
headache. His eyes burnt with a pink glow as they had not had 
a wink of sleep for several days and nights since his flight had 
begun in her company. To add to all this wretchedness of his, 
his female accomplice had driven a poisoned barb into his heart by 
calling him a lackey and a minion. Ard he now understood that 
it was his lot to suffer all this ignominy and humiliation in silence, 
without a word of protest, abjectly and helplessly. In physical 
might he could never imagine, even in his maddest moments, that 
two men like him could be equal to her. He had seen with his 
own eyes ample proof of the incredible brawniness of this extra- 
ordinary tigress. Had he not witnessed her several times in the 
Mangarajian mansion making a row and raining blows upon the 
Samant’s most muscular ploughmen and punching their faces with 
ber clenched fist fearlessly ? And had he not seen with his own 
eyes the victims reeling and staggering under the rampages of the 
tigress as if they were mere lambs ? The wretched barber thought 
more and: more of his helpless situation ; and the more he thought 
of it the more hopeless and dejected he turned at heart. A sense 
of injury and insult rankled inside him and filled him with a thousand 
conflicting thoughts of war, peace, strategy, patience, resignation, 
truce, treaty, conquest and annihilation. 


Champa decided not to wait for her male accomplice to come 
inside and join the meal. She emptied the cooked rice upon two 
plantain leaves in two big heaps, made a hollow in the centre of 
each heap and poured the broth-like dhal (which was made of the 
pulse) into each hollow. After serving the food upon the plantain 
Jeaves in this aristocratic style, she turned to the small balloon- 
like earthen pot which contained milk and which that chip of the 
old block, obsequious Brundaban, had delivered in the stall nearly 
four hours ago soon after nightfall. She looked out towards the 
mud verandah for an instant, briefly scanned the stall with her 
feline eyes and emptied at once the whole store of mitk in the pot 
over her own meal on ‘the plantain leaf. The whole act of total 
appropriation of the milk, though it was performed with the greatest 
expedition and caution, did not escape the watchful eyes of Gobinda. 
He felt, as all the mill was poured out by his avaricious accomplice 
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upon her own share of rice, that a vitriolic fire fumed inside his 
own bleeding heart and choked him from inside, paralysing his 
efficiency of even gnashing his teeth. He thought within himself 
at once, “ This is how you decal with the milk ! I am not a ninny 
here and can see for myself how it will all be between you and me 
as regards the money and the gold .” 


After appropriating all the milk with no compunction, the 
triumphant tigress had yet not come to the end of her charity, 
for she growled in a tone of outraged goodness, ““‘ Here is your 
meal, sirrah ! Eat or not, I don’t care. If you don’t eat it, I would 
like to see you eat your own precious grumpy temper and fill your 
maw ! ” Losing no more time, she petulantly washed her right 
hand and the corners of her feline eyes (which had become inflamed 
a little due to the inert smoke) and squatted before her meal. She 
gobbled ravenously the whole heap of rice soaked in milk and 
dhal, carrying huge morsels with her right hand into her capacious 
mouth which, with the protruding front teeth, yawned like a 
dark frightening man-hole. She quickly washed her hand and 
mouth by the fire, looked into the darkenss outside and 
growled again, “ Come, sirrah ! Come in and eat. Will you, my 
dear Master Grump ?” There came no reply from the dark- 
ness. She snarled out with great petulance, “ Worms feed on 
putrefying carcases and horse-dung, but not upon the ‘Roney 
yielded by bees that toil hard.” This admirable knowledge of 
natural science, which the talented natural poetess displayed in 
this metaphorical style, stung the barber’s heart like the venomous 
fangs of a cobra. This cockatrice was a toiling honey-bee indeed ! 
And he a grovelling worm ! Blast it all ! Gall and wormwood ! 
But he could do nothing more now than writhe helplessly in silent 
agony. 


Failing at last to get him inside the stall to taste the meal, 
the poetic cobra coiled itself to rest. She unwound a portion of 
the cloth bundle which contained within its folds, hidden in its 
deep recesses, all the booty, the gold and the coins, which she had 
brought from Govindapur after plundering the bed-room of Rama- 
chandra Mangaraj, her old patron. In unwinding the bundle 
partially she was cautious and left untouched the inmost folds; 
of the long roll of cloth which concealed her great treasure. She 
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stretched the unwound strip of cloth upon the old torn mat which 
the old fawning spaniel, Gopi, had deferentially given her for her 
use. She then laid herself to rest upon this improvised bed, wisely 
resting her head and neck upon the treasure which lay wrapped 
within the folds of the same roll of cloth. She soon began to snore 
and the rhythm left the barber in no doubt that she had fallen 
asleep. He sat just where he had been sitting on the dark mud 
verandah and deliberated deeply upon the things which had just 
happened inside the stall. Myriad thoughts flashed across his 
mind, some vague and indistinct, but some others quite distinguish- 
able and clear. He understood one thing beyond the pale of doubt. 
That was the truth that he could never get the gem from the head 
of a cobra or a cockatrice unless he could break that pernicious 
head. The basilisk has a precious stone in its head, but it blasts 
the beholder with its evil eye. Gobinda understood this very well. 
Besides he had yearned for the warmth of the body as fondly as 
he did for the warmth of the heart of the sleeping woman yonder 
there. But he asked himself now, “‘ Could a man lie with this 
sleeping dragon ?” However, several observant persons of 
Govindapur have confided to us, dear reader, that they had some- 
times furtively watched the young barber, Gobinda, making eyes 
at the Helen of Govindapur in the backyard of the Samant’s 
_ mansion. They have further averred that the sweet lady invariably 
reciprocated those amorous overtures by vigorously swinging 
her hips and modestly giggling with full-throated ease till her 
protuberant tusks made at least two score incisions upon the 
invisible layer of the air which lay closest beneath them, just as the 
perpendicular steel needle of a Singer sewing machine makes a 
line of quick stitches upon the fold of some cloth which is held 
under it by the tailor. The barber could not deny to himself now 
that the Helen of Govindapur might still come to his bed as often 
as she desired. But she would put lier arms around him, he well 
understood now, only on her own imperious terms. Her eyes 
would then flash out not only voluptuousnéss, but also a purse- 
proud Samantani’s hauteur. That is, she would have him in her 
bed just as some rich matrons and wealthy widows and voluptuous 
heiresses arc known in the Restoration Comedy to be in the habit 
of sleeping with their grooms or coachmen or valets just for diver- 
sion amidst the monotony of marriage or widowhood or spinster 
hood. 
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The sable mantle of Night had wrapped up the heaven and the 
earth into one: great hump-like dark mass. This mass seemed to 
have become wind-swept like a balloon and filled up with a floating 
maze of dark shapes and forms. The black mossy trees and the 
snake-rattling bushes, which flanked the river wildly, swayed in 
a kind of crazy witch-dance while heavy clouds scudded overhead 
in the sky and poured down rain, as they had done on that Friday 
morning, upon the whole earth in torrents. A storm swept over 
the land and the sky in short impetuous squalls all through the 
night. Shrill blasts of a south wind whistled incessantly and 
shot forward” with a swishing sound between the prop-roots of 
the hoary banyan tree at the ferry, rocking the branches and severing 
the leaves from their stalks. The peal of thunder was heard inter- 
mittently by the barber who sat on the dark mud verandah, some- 
times the rumble sounding in his ear close by and at some other: 
moments away in the distance. The huge banyan tree stood like 
an enormous black giant in the centre of the surrounding darkness 
and its branches swung violently as the south wind brushed past 
them. The prop-roots barred the impetuous stream of the south 
wind ; and consequently they reverberated under the impact of 
the gale with a moaning Sound which produced an effect of pre- 
ternatural drollness upon the mind of the listening barber. The 
great black giant, the banyan tree, was the haunt of myriads 
of bats which hung from the branches and incessantly flapped 
their wings, as they flitted about, amidst the patter of the 
water on the leaves. They came in great hordes from somewhere, 
beat their big wings, hung upon the boughs for a while like a myriad 
flakes ‘of the creamy and crusted darkness, lingered amidst the 
leaves for a moment and flew away like thousands of black flying 
saucers. While they lingered amidst the boughs, they screeched 
as mice do at the sight of a cat, feasted abundantly upon the red 
figs of the banyan and let hundreds of half-eaten figs fall to 
the ground with a quick soft patter. In the midst of these weird 
noises which the barber heard around himself, there rose from the 
sleeping woman'inside the stall the rhythm of fearful snorting and 
snoring that sounded like a wind-stream lashing at steel. Under 
the gigantic pile of darkness, the banyan tree, which was overhung 
with a thousand black bats, a snorting noise was suddenly heard 
which startled the vigilant barber. The noise indicated to him that 
two nocturnal brutes—he did not know what they were—were 
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engaged in a duel with each other. The oil lamp, which had been 
flickering inside the stall, began to burn low with a feeble flame. 
A faint gleam which the sinking flame of the wick cast outside the stall 
across the doorsill revealed to the frightened barber the indistinct 
forms of two black jackals under the banyan tree. He rubbed his 
eyes hard, craned his neck forward and peered into the darkness. 
He found the two brutes enjoying a meal of the crimson figs 
which lay strewn under the great tree. Presently they fell out and 
began to fight a frantic duel. Soon one of the two drove the other 
away by dint of its superior might and asserted its sway over the 
entire treasure of the crimson figs which lay thick on the ground 
all around. 


We cannot state precisely what Gobinda understood from that 
decisive battle of the two jackals. We will not waste your valuable 
time, dear reader, by trying to tell you what the barber felt and 
thought while he siliently and intently watched the duel between 
the two brutes. He scrambled up at once, stood firmly on both 
his feet with clenched fists and ground his teeth. He stared around 
himself intently for a minute or two and girt up his loins by winding 
the length of his turban cloth round his waist tightly like a girdle. 
On his toes, gently and softly, he stepped up to the slumbering 
_woman who now snored hard like a furnace. His eyes burnt with 
a preternatural glow in the dimness of the stall as if they were 
a pair of luminous saucers. The faint and flickering shadows 
upon the wall, cast by the unsteady glimmer of the oil lamp, accen- 
tuated the frightful effect of the uncanny gleam in his eyes. He 
stood over the sleeping figure like a vertical and motionless shadow, 
with his legs astride and his hands upon his hips, and scanned 
with his flashing eyes the supine body of the slumbering tigress 
from head to foot. The great bosom of the woman rose and fetl 
like a plump rocking balloon as she snored and snorted: -She 
lay by the wall which had a niche above. In the niche lay, stoved 
away carelessly, a tiny cloth packet. It was the barber’s property 
and contained his own store of money, which was not much, and 
a few other trifles. The money and the trifles lay within the packet 
neatly wrapped. The-packet had a faded blue exterior, because 
‘the covering cloth was a jaded silk kerchief of that hue which the 
sleeping woman had given him as an earnest of a hot. amour 
on a chaste dark night at the previous harvest. The barber's 
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right hand convulsively dropped down from his hip as he stood over 
the body of the slumbering temptress, and it flew at once to the 
blue cloth packet in the niche. He opened it with quivering fingers 
and snatched something quickly out of its miscellaneous contents. 
Holding it firmly in his right hand, he tightened the coil of cloth 
round his waist and eyed the figure of the snoring woman in a 
horrid, wild and maniacal manner. His blood-shot eyes flashed 
out a steady flame upon the sleeping dragon who in her turn snorted 
fire from her big nostrils through the hot blasts of her breath. 
He bit his nether lip, clenched his left fist and breathed with evident 
caution and restraint as he stood astride and fixed his gaze upon 
the dragon. He eyed her with a great surging passion, not as 
the tiger eyes the tigress in the jungle during the mating season, 
but as a leopard eyes a meaty boar before it springs upon it and 
tears it to pieces. The barber put his right foot forward almost 
involuntarily and stretched his right hand to the front with an 
impulsive movement. 


No sooner did that clenched hand move than a tremulous 
gleam flickered upon the wall with a suddenness which made it 
look like a flash of lightning in a dark and ominous sky. Gobinda 
was startled by its abruptness and, letting out a faint and almost 
inaudible curse, beat a quick retrcat as far back as the edge of the 
mud verandah. He stepped down the verandah tiptoe and stared 
with his big frightened eyes all around. Why, there was nothing 
that he could see anywhere which might justify his fears. His 
ears were filled with the same weird noises as he had heard before 
amidst the thick and curdled darkness of the night. A hundred 
bats, which hung from the boughs of the banyan tree like so many 
loose shreds of clotted darkness, suddenly flapped their wings and 
flew away ina squeaking confusion. The victorious jackal, which 
had driven away its rival, became suddenly scared by the moving 
gleam in the barber’s hand ; and the man understood as much by 
watching the frightened brute in the darkness. It stopped feasting 
Upon the meaty figs under the dark tree, looked up for a moment 
into the frigid air and ran away, evidently fear-stricken. Gobinda 

How understood that his fears were absolutely causeless and un- 


ନ and would even have told the jackal how craven it was 
Ve run away so suddenly. He furt i 
should the ie y urther perceived that he 


ther time, because the matter in hand would 
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brook no delay. He stepped again into the house and stalked 
tiptoe towards the supinc figure of the snoring soubrette. n'a 
jiffy his right foot was most firmly and almost involuntarily implanted 
upon the bosom of the snorting dragon, his toes pointing towards 
her muscular neck and his heel stamped immovably upon het 
gourd-like left breast. Thc low flame of the oil-fed wick, which 
burnt even lower at this instant, suddenly flared up into a momen- 
tary luminousness as if it had mended itself automatically. It 
leapt up boldly into a weird reddish white glare ; but in a trice it 
finally sank to its root and abruptly went out with a loud plop. 
The barber leapt up as the flame leapt up, and his right hand, which 
gripped some gleaming object, flew up too towards the throat of 
the snorting dragon. The stall at once became filled with a billowy 
spurting stream which surged around the victor and the victim in 
luxuriant whirls of purple and lapped the door-sill in revolving 
eddies of warm claret. Nothing was audible inside the stall except 
a deep guttural moaning which followed the earlier snorting. The 
moaning gave place at certain moments to a sinister whining and 
crooning which sounded sporadically very much like the faint 
agonized yell of “a bitch besieged by fleas”. There was heard 
from the stall another infernal sound in addition to the faint canine 
yell. This sound, which did not, however, last long, was that of 
_a pair of muscular legs and stiffened arms of a sturdy human body: 
beating desperately and convulsively, as in a strange paroxysm, 
against the hard mud floor with a dreadful thud. At these weird 
sounds, a great multitude of the black bats, which clung to the 
boughs as if they were so many flakes of crusted darkness loosened 
by the rain from the Black-winged Big Bat, the Night, set up a 
dreadful pandemonium by beginning to squeak and flap their 
wings. And, flitting noisily about, they restlessly sought a retreat 
amidst the big black branches as if they had been warned of some 
peril by the sinister moaning and crooning inside old Gopi Sahu’s 
shanty. The squally wind, which had slowly nfoaned outside, 
became turbulent very soon and rocked and tossed the rain-soaked 
boughs of the banyan tree till they creaked in the most alarming 
manner. It seemed for a moment that at the malevolent will of 
Nature the gigantic tree itself was in the danger of crashing upon 
that vicious shanty and crushing it into a black speck of dust. 
If Gopi Sahu’s bleody stall, which creaked weirdly under Nature’s 
violence beside the Birupa, had been crushed into a black speck 
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in consequence of such a crash on that night, that infernal speck, 

though infinitesimally tiny, would yet have tarnished the fairest 
and purest dew drop of the morrow by floating upon its pearly top. 
The dew drops of the morning are the spotless pearls upon the 
brow of Nature. But no dew drop could have been pure which 
glistened in the vicinity of the spot where old Gopi Sahu’s sinister 
shanty had stood till it was mercifully swept away after these events 
by the purifying flood of the Birupa. 
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CHAPTER XXIH 
THE RECOIL 


° Now who be ye, would cross Lochgyle, 
This dark and stormy water ? ° 

*O, I’m the chief of Ulva’s isle, 

And this, Lord Ulilin’s daughter.’ 


—Lord Ullin’s Daughter (Thomas Campbell) 


THe Birupa stretches over a width of one mile or even a little 
more between its banks at the point of its course where the village 
of Gopalpur, old Gopi Sahu’s Gopalpur, stood in the days of 
our story, although, as we have already said, no trace’ of the village 
is found today upon the northern bank of the river. But the actual 
stream does not touch both the banks and does not cover the whole 
width of the bed except during the days of high floods and ceaseless 
torrential rains. When there is a lull in the rainfall, the flow con- 
fines itself to a width of about seven furlongs, lapping the southern 
bank, but not the northern one upon which old Gopi Sahu’s Gopal- 
pur stood in the Mangarajian age. A sand bank stretches itself 
in the river alongside the site of the old village and it is the most 
elevated strip of the bed. It is under water only during high floods 
in the rainy season ; but at other times it is not submerged at all, 
although the remaining width of the bed, nearly seven furlongs in 
extent, is always under the stream, right up to the southern bank in 
the direction of Cuttack. The stream is very deep during the rainy 
months, because the bed dips into a kind of a long and large trench 
around this point of the river’s course. There are deep vaults too 
at certain places in the bed. 


There had been a lull in the rainfall for the last ten days and 
there was no water upon the high sand-bank which lay alongside 
of Gopalpur. But the stream had been slowly swelling since the 
afternoon previous to the last. Lumps of whitish foam of different 
shapes, some conical, some others spherical, yet some of no recog- 
nizable shape, could be watched as they lazily floated down the 
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stream, displaying a brown or black streak here and there upon the 
crests, perhaps due to the presence of a straw or a lcaf or a twig or 
some other dross or sediment. Most of the frothy lumps, which 
sparkled with myriads of tiny bubbles all over, looked like honey- 
combs made of adhesive lather of soap. The lumps broke up and 
fell into fragments as they travelled upon the top of the brownish 
muddy water down the river. The water brought countless twigs, 
leaves, and odds and ends thrown in its way by lots of unknown 
people who lived up the stream ; and last of all, though not least, 
came with the flood putrefying rubbish such as dead birds, dead 
jackals and dead leaves. The water being very deep here, the 
stretch of the river which flanks the village of Gopalpur teems 
with the three species of crocodiles known locally by the names, 
gharials, gomuhas and dadhianis. The gomuhus are the 
most ferocious and most gluttonous and feast particularly 
upon cattle and human beings. No one who knows that these 
monsters abound at this point of the river has ever been known 
to venture beyond knee-deep water. Further the crocodiles seem 
to derive a new vigour from the new water which floods the river 
at the beginning of the rainy season every year. They are particular- 
ly active and abundant along this deep stretch of the river, not 
only because they face no dear:h of food in the new tide, but also 
because the bed here is full of dark and deep vaults. They are 
always on the prowl here at this time of the year. i 


A ferry-boat used to be moored to a stake at the water-front 
both day and night for the use of all the way-farers who might 
come to cross the river. The boat served as the mail-boat too and 
the ferryman, Chandia Behera, who carried the mail across the 
river in this boat, used to draw a monthly pay of two rupees from 
the coffers of the Honourablé East India Company Bahadur. 
It was not the practice of the people of Gopalpur, which was in 
fact Chandia’s own village, to pay for the ferry in cash. They 
paid him in kind once annually during the harvesting season by 
offering him newly-reaped sheaves of corn, each household grate- 
fully crowning his year-long labours with one stout bundle of 
those grainy Sheaves. On the days on which the people of Gopalpur 
went to the shandy (the common central market of the countryside) 
which drew crowds of people from several neighbouring villages, 
the ferryman received tips from his neighbours while he ferried 
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them home across the river at the close of the marketing day. The 
tips included a trifle of dried fish, two or three brinjals, a few pinches 
of bay salt and a few drops of mustard oil, the object of his noble 
patrons who gave these doles being that the good ferryman should 
eat a hearty meal at the end of a day of hard labour. On certair 
special occasions when some rich shopkeeper or a total stranger 
arrived at the ferry and sought Chandia’s services to cross the river, 
the lucky ferryman was sure of getting a jingling cash tip from his 
client. These rare cash tips, which gladdened the old heart of 
Chandia and convinced him that open-handed patrons had not 
been totally wiped out from the face of the earth by the great floods 
of the river, sometimes mounted up phenomenally to the enviable 
maximum of one anna. But it was altogether another pair of 
shoes when official visitors arrived at the ferry in the course of their 
profitable tours in the countryside. The functionaries who 
turned up at the ferry and sought the services of Chandia to cross 
the river were usually the Daroga Baboo or the Sub-Inspector of 
Police, the Munshi Baboo or the Police clerk and the village head- 
man. The tips which the ferryman received from them on those 
great occasions in his life included such wholesome pleasantries as a 
good box on his ears, a hearty slap on his face, two heavy blows 
on his back and finally, as if to crown these kind attentions, an 
amiable lick with the rough side of the official patron’s tongue by 
way of his best compliments. Chandia was often heard declaring 
in a retrospective temper of mind that he had become wise and old 
in the service of his neighbours at the ferry and that there was no 
boatman as perfect and reliable as himself anywhere within. ten 
miles of Gopalpur. 


The night had almost run out, though not completely. An 
hour or So was yet to pass before the day could break in the normal 
course. There had been a heavy rainfall in the night due to inter- 
mittent squalls. The sky had been thundering in the night, the 
weather had been .squally and the ground very sloppy. At this 
dark hour before the day-break, however, Nature’s turbulence 
ceased and a lull descended upon the sky and the earth. Though 
the rain had stopped nearly an hour ago, the sky was still thickly 
overcast with dark clouds. At a few places in the sky, however, 
the clouds had just begun to break up ; and wherever the sky was 
opened along narrow slits which were the result of several cleavages 
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in the clouds, the stars could be seen twinkling sulkily with an 
unsteady gleam. At this quiescent hour of darkness a faintly 
discernible human figure was seen moving with quick steps along 
the northern bank of the river at a little distance down the ferry. 
It was a man ; and his unsteady movements might have indicated 
to an observant eye that he was in a great agitation and hurry. 
On his back was tied a heavy-looking cloth bundle like a rucksack, 
the two ends of the wrapping cloth having been gathered from 
behind into a knot which rested on his chest. He paced along the 
bank with a flutter in his steps and it was clear from his manner 
that he was in an indecisive state of mind. For he went forward 
several times along the bank down the stream and came back again 
retracing his steps every time, his shoulders stooping forward all the 
while under the weight of the cloth bundle. Finally he seemed to 
make up his mind to go away from the ferry and not to return at all. 
So he walked away along the bank down the stream. But he had 
not walked a distance of two hundred yards before he changed his 
mind and came back to the spot from which he had set ont, that is, 
the ferry. Probably he wanted to cross the river by swimming 
across the stream. He desired perhaps to avoid the ferry-boat. 
But he must have seen that he was not equal to the hazardous 
task of swimming in the dark across the deep and strong 
current which he knew was infested with prowling crocodiles. 
He stood at the ferry, ruminated for a while, drew his breatli as 
quietly as he could, pawed the sand with his right foot, looked at 
the ground near his toes, listlessly made a tiny hollow in the wet 
sand with his big right toe, reflected a little more and finally made 
up his mind once again. 


He saw before him an igloo-like structure made of thatch and 
bamboo strips. It was the mobile shelter of the ferryman, Chandia 
Behera. Old Sri Behera, who drew a monthly pay of two rupees 
from the coffers of the Honourable East India Company Bahadur 
for ferrying the mail across the river, set up his naval headquarters 
inside this mobile shelter of thatch and bamboo. It was his loyal 
habit to perform his official job of ferrying the mail at any moment 
when the call came from any public functionary who arrived at the 
ferry and desried him to carry the mail across the river. He was 
always ready to attend ; and so he stationed himself day and night 
within call by waiting in his igloo-like shelter for official calls. The 
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man with the cloth bundle on his back looked up at the ferryman’s 
mobile shelter and called, “ Brother boatman ! O dear brother! 
Master Ferryman ! Where are you ?” The ferry-boat had been 
fastened to the waterside stake by Chandia as usual ; and his long 
paddle was seen fixed in the soft ground like another stake, greatly 
taller. The vertical paddle, which stood up tall in the darkness like 
the spectral mast of the weird schooner seen by the Ancient Mariner 
in the South Sea, rose above the sand by the Birupa as majestically 
as if it had been a flagstaff standing in front of the Naval Head- 
quarters of an Admiral. Chandia himself mounted guard inside 
his mobile naval headquarters which, so far as its architecture was 
concerned, irresistibly suggested a geometrical resemblance with an 
Eskimo’s igloo. But it was strange that he did not choose to 
answer the agitated way farer’s call. He was not asleep and lay wide 
awake inside his silent shelter. It was inconceivable that he had 
not heard the cry of the distressed wayfarer. The helpless traveller, 
therefore, called out again in a tremulous tone as if free speech had 
become curdled in his lungs and a lump rose in his throat to choke 
his natural utterance. “* Hei Ho ! Do you hear ? Master Ferry- 
man ! Can’t you hear me, dear brother ?” After calling out 
these implorations, the traveller gave a sudden start as if he had 
been alarmed and, turning his head convulsively backwards, looked 
into the darkness with frightened and almost distracted eyes. His 
awkwardness of manner revealed that his mind was not calm in the 
least. He was evidently in a flutter. But why did the ferryman, 
“River Admiral” Behera—(his naval rank not to be confused with 
that of a Rear Admiral)—choose to be silent, though he was fully 
awake ? The traveller was extremely perturbed over the ferry- 
man’s silence and asked himself several questions in silence : “Is 
he asleep ? Is the fellow lying dead in a pool of blood in that 
thatched shelter ? Has somebody killed him outright while 
asleep ? It is of course convenient to kill a person while he or she 
snores.” As this last thought rose in his mind his eyes rolled and 
his looks rambled in a frenzied manner. 


*“ River Admiral ” Chandia Behera, we have said, was wide 
awake in his naval headquarters. But why was he awake so early 
before day-break ? An old Sanskrit verse says that the habit of 
early rising is the beginning of the piety of a Hindu. Besides, 
English“‘poetry” which has been written about bodily health and 
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material prosperity sings of the virtues of early rising by declaring. 
“ Early to bed and early to rise, Makes a man healthy, wealthy 
and wise”. But Chandia Behera who was neither a scholar of 
Sanskrit nor had studied English didactic poetry of healthy, wealthy 
and wise habits did perform an act of wisdom which all the learned 
men who have diligently studied Sanskrit and English would have 
unconditionally approved of. He rose from his bed early. We 
have to say, however, that he did so without knowing beforehand 
through books the great virtues of early rising. His wisdom may 
be called unconscious or ““* natural ” wisdom which comes without 
scholarship or intellectual deliberation or research in poetry, Sanskrit 
or English, ancient or modern. “ River Admiral ” Chandia 
Behera’s act of rising early is at once a perfect example of the 
poetic idea of Natural Piety and the piety of an orthodox Hindu. 
It was the habit of the ferryman, the “‘River Admiral ” of Gopalpur, 
to rise early from his bed not only because it was his habit to 
go to bed early, but also because it was his method to “ work 
while you work and sleep while you sleep and play while you play”. 
This was in biief the secret of his natural wisdom. 


Among other trifles inside the igloo-like shelter there was an 
earthen bowl which looked like a large censer. It was the recep- 
tacle in which the shivering ““ River Admiral ” made a smouldering 
fire on cold nights by burning chaff and dried twigs. It thus sérved 
the purpose of a warming-pan. On this chill and stormy night of 
which we have been chronicling the events here a fire had been 
burning in the earthen receptacle ; and the ““ Admiral ” was sitting 
close to that fire to warm his limbs, when the traveller called him 
softly in a tone that signified both urgency and impatient entreaty. 
We have undertaken, dear reader, to perform several difficult tasks 
in the course of telling you this exuberant Mangarajian tale about 
things visible like the stubble and things invisible like the cloven 
hoof of the devil. One of those tasks which we have been patiently 
performing is thought-reading. We must try now to read 
the thoughts of “River Admiral” Chandia Behera while he sat at the 
fire in his naval headquarters and stretched his hands over it to 
warm himself at leisure. He thought most surely, “ Who is this 
Wayfarer ? Dash it ! Who can he be? Whoever he might be, 
let him go to hell, if he has no other business than to call me out 

for work at this early Lour. He is certainly not a public official, 
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for he calls me ‘ Brother dear’. If he were a jack-in-office, I 
mean, a Sarkari guy, his manner would have been different, for 
he would have given evidence of his being a conceited popinjay. 
Instead of calling me a‘ Brother ’, the whoreson would have 
addressed me in an insolent manner as ‘Brother-in-law ’, as if he 
had kept my sister, not being content with his bastard-bearing 
wife. No, this man is too polite to be an official. I can know 
a damned official by the manner in which he would choose to call 
a poor and humble fellow like me. He would call me exactly 
as he would call his sexually superannuated wife, if he has one at 
home. He would snarl at me as he would do at that completely 
useless woman. Would he ever address me as a ‘ Dear Brother’ ? 
No, no, not at all. This man must be a decent gentleman from 
some far-away village.” The traveller called out again softly, 
*“ Brother boatman ! Come out, please. “Do come out of your 
bed. Please do. Here is a trifle in advance, just a tip for you.” 
The word, “tip ”, sounded in Chandia’s ear with the same spell 
as the word, “ arrack ”, and he smacked his lips instinctively in 
proof of his labial reaction. A “tip”, on which unpractical 
people moralize, is both a nectar and a talisman against all ills 
in India. It is a great panacea for all the woes of the people in 
this ancient land, Bharat Desha, which, we hear, is determined to 
become a “ Ramarajya”. The “ get-going tips”, which parti- 
cularly lubricate the modern official machinery in India, seem to 
serve as the shortest ladder into the Promised Land (the “‘Rama- 
rajya”) which wise men and virtuous women are planning day 
and night to achieve for us all. After Smacking his lips at the 
word, “* tip ”, with a great relish, as if it had been arrack, “ Admiral” 
Chandia Behera, who should undoubtedly be an asset to the would- 
be Indian ““ Ramarajya ” on account of his relish for easy money, 
revealed at last his presence, or rather, his wakeful presence, to 
the wayfarer by coughing ‘dramatically and with great economy, 
as a great British Admiral with a bulbous red nose would cough 
over Scotch and soda in his Naval Headquarters. Warmed up 
by this prologue of discreet coughing, as if it had been a bout of 
arrack-drinking, the ferryman found his tongue and bawled out 
from his dark shelter, ““ Who are you, my good friend ? What 
a bother this is that you are calling me at so early an hour ! Can’t 
you wait, sir, till the day dawns ? Have patience, good sir ; for 
ihat’s what the King of Kalinga taught his commander-in-chief 
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wher that fool pulled a long face on the battlefield. And patience 
is golden, as our Lord, Sri Krishna, told the warrior, Arjuna, 
as he broke shy horses to the rein for the golden chariot. Patience 
you must have, sir, till the day breaks, as the hangman. says to the 
gallows-bird on the last black night. That’s the best lesson for 
you, I say ; and I stick to what 1 say, now and always. Kings 
may come here, if they please, and offer me lakhs of gold mohurs 
to be ferried at this hour. But I am resolved to be deaf to their 
entreaties. Stone deaf I will be even to the King of Orissa if he 
wants to be a fool by calling me now. 1 will tell him that he had 
better stop his gab, for I love my cottage and my comfy fire here 
more than the gold that he would give me.” 


Avarice, we know, never touched the soul of the honest “River 
Admiral”, Chandia Behera, and he had always placed himself 
virtuously beyond the reach of money. But there came through. 
the darkness the plaintive voice of the traveller who now spoke 
with an involuntary rattle of his teeth ; and he implored amidst 
unconcealed panic and perturbation, ““ Brother ! Do come soon, 
please do. 1 have to attend the District Saheb’s cutchery at Cuttack 
very early in the morning. The business is urgent and I must go 
there soon. Please do hurry up, as the matter on hand does not 
brook delay. Lock! Here are five rupees in advance. Come 
soon and take the money first.” If Chandia had not exercised 
some self-control and held his joy in leash, he would surely have 
shrieked with, the rapture of a conquest. Five rupees was a sum 
which that rustic “ Admiral” of Gopalpur had never earned in 
all his life by serving anyone that came to the waterside to commis- 
sion his services. This offer was, he thought, a clear windfall. 
Dame Fortune had at last smiled at him and his star had risen 
on this murky morning to register that Dame’s smile, as it were, 
amidst the surrounding darkness. He had said that he would 
not have cared a jot for lakhs of rupees if the money had come 
from kings. ‘As the present offer came not from any king or 
courtier, but from a worried citizen of Bharat Desha, he decided 
with alacrity to alter his principles and serve his client in the gallant 
Admiral-like spirit without much attachment to money. He 
announced his decision laconically by calling out to that impatient 
man from his shelter, “ Well, stand there. 1 see your predicament 
now. I am getting out.” He blew hard through his mouth into 
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the earthen pan to clear the smouldering fire of the ashes, lighted 
a large, lusty and crudely rolled cigar and bit it twice or thrice 
with his teeth to give his tongue the pungent savour of tobacco, 
girt up his loins with a folded scarf, wore on his head a broad- 
brimmed and conical-topped outdoor cap made of rushes aad 
stepped out of his naval headquarters. He held his paddle by its 
long handle and stood in front of his restless client. Blowing out 
the fumes of tabacco from his mouth, he made them hang inertly 
in heavy masses upon the cold air of the morning as he said, “Well, 
give me what you want to. I’ve come out b2cause you are in such 
bad hurry to reach the Saheb’s cutchery. You seem to be in a 
real mess that perhaps catapults you to Cuttack on this cold night. 
If it were for anything else, do you think I wou'd come out ?” 
The traveller quickly put into the ferryman’s hand five jingling 
rupees. Chandia fingered each hard coin individually in the 
darkness and counted one, two, three, four and five. Then he 
shuffled the coins from one hand to the other to delight his ears 
with their metallic music. He toyed with the separate coins with 
both the hands, then dandled them carefully, caressed them fondly, 
wrapped them ‘in the folds of his loin cloth which dangled at his 
knees, fastened the cloth-wrapped treasure with a tight krot-and 
stoved away the knot in the immediate vicinity of his navel.’ After 
taking care of his new fortune in this fashion, he cast his eyes up 
at the thickly overcast sky and flinched a little in the darkness. 
He consoled himself silently, however, that the night was at an 
end and the day was going to break soon. The impatient traveller 
had already seated himself at the bow of the ferry-boat and the 
“ Admiral” took the man’s reckless hurry more sympathetically 
now. He shouted to his client, “* Sit fast and firm, if you please. 
Steady is the word.” Then he walked up to his boat, stooped 
over it in low obeisance, touched the prow with his right hand, 
solemnly raised that hand to his forehead as a gesture of reverential 
salute, repeated this style of homage thrice, and, giving three 
cheers to the Goddess of Water by exclaiming as many times, in 
accordance with the custom of his fraternity, “ Jai ! Ganga Mata !”, 
unmoored his boat. The boat creaked, tossed and rocked as he 
leapt into it with the paddle in hand. The stream was impetuous, 
partly because of the heavy rain throughout the night and partly 
because the tide had been swelling for sometime. The “ Admiral ” 
began to struggle hard with his paddle, but found that the current 
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was too strong to let him have his way with his boat. The boat 
was harried by the turbulent water and it rolled and pitched and 
yawed with ceaseless recalcitrance before it was finally deflected 
from its course. Chandia strained every nerve of his to control 
the boat and propel it towards the opposite bank, but the reck- 
lessness of the current mounted up alarmingly every moment. 


As the boat struggled in the torrential waters of the Birupa 
and the “ Admiral” of Gopalpur bit his nether lip hard and 
summoned up all his muscular energy to manoevre the boat safely, 
the damp air of the dawn carried down to the boat from the water- 
front of Gopalpur the sound of a human voice singing a ditty 
which described how Ravana, the demon-king of Lanka, came in 
disguise to Dandakaranya to ‘carry away Lord Ramachandra’s 
wife, fairest Sita. The song fell upon the ear of the traveller in 
the boat and he pricked up both his ears to listen. Was somebody 
crying to the boatman to stop the boat and veer it back to Gopal- 
pur ? Was the sound of the wind-borne voice a halloo to tbe 
ferryman ? Heaven’s mercy ! Could it be hoped that the sound 
was not an alarm or signal to the boatman to get back to the ferry 
near the banyan tree? Who knew ? Who could answer ? 
With these fears pounding at his breast, the traveller looked out 
towards the big banyan tree to assure himself. The song was 
endlessly floating down through the cold air and striking upon his 
ears with a ceaseless diabolical malignancy. What was, what 
could be, in store for him, if the sound was indeed an alarm ? 
Was he fully out of the wood ? Could he be sure ? He leapt up 
from his seat in the boat and began to roll his eyes towards the 
distant pile of darkness, the gigantic banyan tree, which stood like 
a dark fortress near the ferry. Chandia was perfectly deaf in 
mind to the song that faintly fell in his ear. He had no time to 
think of the song, being up to the elbows in his work of navigation. 
He became conscious of what his employer had been doing only 
when the boat rocked unsteadily as a result of the man suddenly 
leaping up from his seat. He was slightly annoyed by the 
childish-thoughtlessness of the man and therefore snapped out, 


“ Sit down, brother, sit down as you did. Don’t move from your 
seat .” 


The incessant watch which his employer, the unknown traveller 
seemed to keep upon the bank of Gopalpur and his wandering, 
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looks that betokened great concern soon diverted the ferryman’s 
attention too for a moment irresistibly towards the shore which he 
had just left. No sooner had he looked towards the ferry under the 
banyan tree than he cried out peevishly, with a bad curse, ‘The 
blighter, that mail-carrying runner, has arrived with the mail bag 
at the ferry. Damn the bastard that he has come at this hour to 
double my work !” With this imprecation he began to veer his 
boat round as if to take it back to the ferry for the sake of the mail 
which was waiting for him in charge of the postal peon under the 
banyan tree. The traveller in the boat piteously implored with 
hysterical screams, “ Don’t take the boat back to the ferry. Oh! 
Brother boatman ! Please don’t. No, no, no. Don’t take me 
back there. Let me go forward. Pleasc do lect me. Ahead, 
ahead I, say.” The boatman snapped out a terse reply, “What do 
you mean ? The mail there under the tree is the official dak which 
has arrived. Do you mean that I should neglect my duty wilfully 
and go to the jail for doing so ?” This new arrival became a 
second alarm for the distracted traveller. The dak carrier who had 
arrived with the mail bag to wait under the tree for the ferryman, 
though an underling of the Post and Telegraph Department, was 
yet a “Government man”. The frightened traveller’s first alarm 
had not yet ceased, because the song about beloved Sita in the 
dark forest of Dandakaranya still travelled down in eddies, being 
carried, as it were; upon the back of the cold air of the morning 
from the waterfront of Gopalpur across the turbulent stream into 
the rocking boat. Faint streaks of daylight turned the eastern sky 
crimson and more crimson ; and many a window of Gopalpur 
and elsewhere slowly ““ grew”, in the words of Tennyson, “ glimmer- 
ing squares”. In the faint glimmer of the twilight the boatman 
saw a horrid sight which curdled his blood for a moment and 
struck him down with absolute speechlessness for a little while. 
Had he seen a vision or a bogey ? He roused himself from the 
shock, rubbed his eyes and fixed them upon the figure of the traveller 
writhing with a strange frenzy which the ferryman could now 
see clearly. The clothes over the traveller’s body were all stained 
deep red with blood. The bundle which nestled on the man’s back 
was soaked with curdled blood. There was clotted blood on the 
feet and the hands and the knees of the strange man. He looked 
weird and preternaturally red all over, from head to foot, like the 
ghost of the reddleman, Diggory Venn, in The Return of the Native 
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The ferryman could clearly see the mad glint that flashed in his 
client’s roving eyes. He gave a sudden start and screamed out, 
« What ho ! Gracious goodness ! Where has all this blood come 
from ? Tell me honestly, did you kill anybody at night ?” The 
traveller made no reply, convulsively laid his hands on his bundle 
which rested on his back, hastily stretched his arms into a dive 
and, before the boatman could do anything more than Shriek 
monosyllabically “Stop, stop, stop”, leapt out of the boat into the 
stream with a violent plop and a splash. He had not swum across 
the current more than ten yards or so when a large monstrous 
crocodile, a gomuha, which had evidently been on the prowl 
thereabouts, suddenly caught the miserable man smack between 
its vault-like great jaws. The cloth bundle at once got disengaged 
from the victim, floated for a minute upon the impetuous water and 
went down under the swelling stream. 


Chandia watched the whole proceeding, standing in the boat 
dazed, almost petrified and glued to the bottom of his boat just at 
the spot where he had been standing. He held his head with both his 
hands for a few seconds, because he felt giddy over these mystifying 
and extremely distressing events. His brain was on the rack, being 
filled with many questions to none of which he could find an answer. 
“ Who was this man ? Where did he come from ? Where was 
he going ? Why were his limbs blood-stained ?” and so om and ° 
so forth. Being good at the art of thought-reading, we, dear reader, 
who could enter the thoughts which surged in the mind of Chandia 
Behera, can claim to be able to know your thoughts too. We 
know well that your thoughts are as deep as ours and mark you out 
as a being infinitely superior to that simple boatman in intellectual 
endowment. We therefore deem it absolutely unnecessary to tell 
you whether the crocodile which caught the restless Cain-like 
maniac in the rushing water on that morning treated him honourably 
afterwards as its guest in its home under water or, on the contrary, 
meted out to him a shabby treatment by making him its prey. We 
are perfectly sure, good sir, that you will be at one with us in conclud- 
ing that the miserable man must have proved himself very useful 
to the crocodile as a breakfast rather than as a guest who shared a 
breakfast with that monstrous host. Next to this we are quite 
Sure, dear sir, that you have by now found out by the light of your 

own deep wisdom the identity of the crocodile’s victim. We do 
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not like to sully the name of any dead man ; but we cannot help 
thinking that this man was a wretched, abandoned and hapless 
bastard. And you will perhaps remember, good sir, who the 
bastards in the world mostly are :— 


“ Barbers are builders 

Of the Republic of Bastards ; 
Dark nights are ideal 

For plundering the orchards.” 


For many days after that fateful morning the boatman, Chandia 
Behera, continued his ferrying labours within sight of the spot 
where the mysterious wayfarer had thrown himself into the 
stream. Every time he passed in his boat beside that dreadful 
spot, he conjured up irresistibly before his eyes the blood-stained 
and weird figure of the traveller with the roving eyes. He would 
muse, shake his head and gaze with abstraction at the vicious Spot 
as the sudden splash of the man’s leap into the water resounded in 
his ears and raked up his memories. 
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POLICE AGAIN 


But 1 think they that touch pitch will be defiled : the most 
peaceable way for you, if you do take a thief, is to let him show 
himself what he is, and steal out of your company. 


Much Ado about Nothing (Act IIT, Sc 3) 


THRrEE or four hours after .the fleeing barber, Gobinda, 
had been carried away by the monstrous gomuha into the 
cleansing waters of the Birupa, the clouds in the sky of 
Gopalpur broke up and the sun came out with a crystal 
radiance. Old Gopi Sahu of the Marketing Division of Oriental 
Hyperbole Private Limited of India looked up at the sky and 
assurcd himself that there was no threat of rain before the 
evening. He wound a dirty, greasy and threadbare rag round his 
old grey head, set on his shoulder the large bamboo basket which 
contained his wares such as rice, pulse, onions and tobacco, stoved 
the large poker-like rusty key of his stall in the folds of his obnoxi- 
ously stinking loin-cloth and set out towards his stall. After 
coming to his shanty he correctly recollected, as soon as the Dall of 
-opium which he had consumed allowed him to do so, that the stall 
had not been locked by him on the previous evening, since his 
gallantry had prompted him to place it at the disposal of his two 
guests, “him” and “* her”, so that they might, if they liked, find 
warmth in each other’s arms on that chill and stormy night in the 
lawful conjugal way by using the cozy stall as their bed-chamber. 
After all, he had thought, were they not a married couple ? The 
old man then stepped up on the mud verandah and, going near the 
doorsill of the stall, stood there to see if his guests, whom he had 
hailed as Sir Knight of Kalinga and Kalinga Princess, had gone or 
were present still. He shuddered suddenly, gave out an involuntary 
scream and supported himself with an effort while his knees violently 
knocked against each other. His head reeled and his stomach 
turned at the sight in front of him. It gave him the worst jolt and 
shudder of all his life. He had never seen such a horrid and blood- 
curdling spectacle with his seventy-year old eyes. He had never 
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in all his life even heard of such a fearful and gruesome thing. 
The sight was ghastly and would have made his hair stand on end 
if he had any. For what he actually had on his pate was merely an 
apology for hair; he had stubble-like bristles which were perennia- 
Iiy vertical ; and that eternally perpendicular stuff was different from 
fluffy, wavy and tractable hair which is known to stand on end 
under the stress of violent fear. The dead body of a woman lay 
before him with her beady eyes looking up most horridly at the 
thatched roof. The whole mud floor was soaked with her blood and 
there were several clotted patches of it, like small frozen puddles, 
all over the stall. The blood clotted upon the plantain leaf, by the 
cooking place, and in the earthen cooking pot which contained rice 
that had been cooked obviously on the last evening. The blood 
stained the mud walls profusely ; and its purple splashes upon 
them indicated that it must have gushed out in a violent jet and 
lashed them hard. 


Gopi ran into the village with faltering steps and a pallid look 
and announced to his neighbours, amidst a good deal of knee- 
knocking and lip-quivering, all that he had seen. Soon a great 
crowd of people collected all around the stall as if to illustrate the 
law that popular sensationalism is the best channel of advertisement. 
The chowkidar of Gopalpur hastened with the utmost expedition 
along his way to the nearest Police out-post at Makrampur, which 
was three miles away, in order to lodge what is known in the criminal 
procedural law of our land as the First Information Report. The 
Police out-post which was located at the village of Makrampur and 
which exercised territorial jurisdiction over Gopalpur was known 
in those times under the name of Balagasti Police out-post. At 
about three o’clock in the afternoon the Police Jamadar (whose 
equivalent in the Police set-up of the English-using states of India is 
the Police Head Constable) who was the officer in charge of Balagasti 
Police out-post arrived at the scene of the alleged murder along 
with one of his underlings, a Police Constable, whose name was 
Fitu Khan. This Police potentate, who came to conduct the 
necessary investigation, was Jamadar Sheik Torab Ali. He was a 
redoubtable police officer whose name was the sole cause of occas- 
ional tremors of many a pair of quite strong and firm knees in the 
countryside. Whenever his name was mentioned it was known to 
produce the mysterious effect of silencing even the glibbest tongues 
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of the countryside whose rampant vigour always defied all other 
deterrents. His own men, particularly the chowkidars, called him 


astern martinet. 


Having arrived at the place of the alleged offence, Sheik Torab 

Ali commenced the business of investigation at once. He covered 
his luxuriant black beard and his sensitive nose with a blue chequered 
silk kerchief and stepped inside the stall to look at the body of the 
deceased which lay on the mud floor under a thick shroud of 
swarming flies. The body he saw was a woman’s and she wore a 
silk sari. There were several trinkets of gold and silver round her 
neck and upon her arms and wrists. Her neck was found cut 
exactly as that of a goat or a Sheep is cut by Muslims when they 
slay the animal for its meat. There was a long gash on her neck 
near the windpipe and the wound was gaping. A barber’s 
razor which had a black handle of horn lay on the floor near the 
victim’s neck and it was obviously the fearful instrument with which 
the murder had been committed. For there was clotted blood all 
over it. The body had somewhat putrefied already and gave out 
an obnoxious stench. Great swarms of flies of the species that 
thrive upon blood and excrement and sputum almost glued them- 
selves to the gash on the woman’s neck and formed a serried array 
of stubborn parasites. Many more, which were indeed countless, 
whizzed about the whole stall in myriads. The face of the dead 
female had almost a petrifying effect upon the beholders. It was 
gruesome and blood-chilling. The female had put out her tongue 
before she died and four inches of it projected outwards between 
her hard-set teeth. Her pan-stained teeth, which protruded with a 
remarkable prominence out of her mouth, showed themselves 
malignantly between her parted lips as if she had been diabolically 
grinning like a hideous mask which a player ina Morality or in a 
Mumming Play might have worn in England during the fifteenth 
century and which may be seen in use in our own country today 
in folk dances and in the tableaux of the Dashahara festival. Her 
looks were riveted upon the thatched roof above in a weird and 
Stony stare. Her hair lay dishevelled beside her on the mud floor 
and there was clotted blood upon the unplaited mass which gave it 
a matted look. The blood-glued hair added to the weird effect of the 
and could indeed have raised before the eyes of an imaginative 
pectator the vision of Medusa, the gorgon of Greek mythology, 
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whose hair, we are told, is only a bundle of snakes. The floor of the 
hovel displayed black cracks upon a dull red background. The 
female’s blood which must have stood originally like a pool had 
become curdled into large blackish flakes and these apparently 
caused the black cracks to appear upon the blood-stained floor. 
The whole shanty stank horribly and would have turned even the 
least queasy stomach. The features of the woman’s face became 
lurid and swollen. Her stomach was swollen like the belly of a 
woman who is far gone with child. It was apparent from her 
bloated belly that when she had died neither her stomach nor her 
bladder had been empty. It was apparent besides that the person 
who had slain her had caught her by her hair with his left hand, 
—(we have said‘‘his left hand’”’ because we consider it more 
probable that she had been murdered by a man rather than a 
woman)—planted his right foot upon her bosom and cut her neck at 
the windpipe with the blood-stained razor which the Jamadar found 
lying by the body. The woman must have struck her muscular 
legs hard upon the mud floor of the hovel while her murderer cut 
her throat, for there were shallow hollows on the floor near her 
heels, the mud having come off in big flakes. 

The stench and the gruesomeness of the sight became un- 
bearable for the investigating officer ; and he stepped out of the 
hovel quickly and stood outside a few paces away from it. In 
the open air he reflected for a moment and the clear breeze seemed 
to give him a clear idea. This transparent idea which flashed 
across his Police mind, while his big right shoe fidgeted and loosed 
the earth under it at some leisure, was that the death of the female 
was not the result either of murder or of robbery. If it had been 
a case of robbery, how could the presence of the ornaments of 
gold and silver upon the victim’s person be accounted for ? The 
Jamadar was of course not interested, by virtue of any unlawful 
fondness for gold and silver, in the ornaments which he had found 
on the person of the female. Gold and silver had never tempted 
him in all his official life. Yet he wisely concluded that the weman 
could not have been murdered by anybody, man or woman. He 
decided that he should not register this case as one of murder, 
if one of the consequences of doing so should be the permanent 
surrender of the gold and the silver by him either in the court of 
enquiry or in the court of trial. On a point of honour the Police 
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should, in general, surrender nothing to anybody in the world 
which they can themselves make use of ; on the other hand, it is 
others who are expected to surrender things to the Police which 
they may like to use themselves, but which they have no business 
to use when the Police cannot do without them. This is the code 
of true honour which the Police of ovr land would do well to 
practise as far as practicable to help us to attain Ramarajya. Jamadar 
Sheik Torab Ali was determined throughout his official life to 
live for this Police code of honour and die for this Police code of 
honour. 

The Jamadar ordered two “ untouchables” of Gopalpur, 
who belonged to the community known as Hadi in Orissa, to get 
the dead body out of the hovel. The two minions tied a rope 
round one of the legs of the dead female and dragged the body 
out of old Gopi Sahu’s stall; and, trudging up to the bank of the 
Birupa, they tugged it behind them along the whole way in the 
most outrageous fashion. As the stinking carcass was dragged 
along the lane over the uneven ground, the silk sari which had 
been around the female came off completely and the nude and 
horrid figure, swollen abnormally at several places and looking 
grisly at certain points of its anatomy, displayed its monstrosity 
all the more and gave the creeps to many bystanders. The foul- 
smelling horror was left at the Police officer’s commang on the 
brink of the muddy bank which sloped towards the sand beside 
the water. From there it rolled down the slope like a log till it 
was prevented by the obstructing sand from going further down 
to the water’s edge. The investigating officer had got the orfia- 
ments of gold and: silver carefully removed from the person of the 
naked female under his own supervision, before he consigned the 
body to the two fellows, the untouchables, from whom it received 
these gentle attentions of hauling and rolling. He had the valu- 
ables wrapped up carefully into a tidy bundle with a piece of cloth. 
There were anklets of bronze on the female’s person ; but they 
could not be removed from the body in spite of the best efforts 
of the two untouchable minions. With the Jamadar’s permission 
the two fellows hacked with an axe the two ankles of the naked 
female and severed them from the legs. They succeeded in remov- 
Ing the anklets after this gruesome mutilation and, with the gracious 
permission of the Police officer, carried them home to Gopalpur 
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as a reward earned by their labours. The Police officer himself 
returned with the valuables to his stronghold at Makrampur which 
was, as we have said, just three miles away from Gopalpur across 
the river. The Jamadar went back to Balagasti Police out-post, 
his headquarters at Makrampur, with the intention of coming back 
again to the waterside on the next morning to conduct the remaining 
part of the investigation. He chose to adjourn the business because 
the sun .had almost set and there was no daylight to conduct the 
investigation conveniently on that evening. 


The investigation was resumed early on the next morning as 
soon as the black-bearded Police officer arrived. He set up his 
cutchery under the great banyan tree about fifteen yards in front 
of old Gopi Sahu’s shanty. A greasy old wooden chair had been 
brought for him from somewhere and he sat in it to conduct the 
investigation. The chair was evidently infested with bugs or some 
other similar vermin, for the Police potentate constantly scratched 
those regions of his muscular anatomy which were in the closest 
touch with the cracks upcn the wood of the chair. The attending 
horde of minions, that is, Police Constable Fitu Khan and the 
chowkidars, produced before their official master scores of peaceful 
citizens from the neighbouring villages whom they had managed 
to bring there under official summons to be examined. Nearly 
three hundred villagers in all were brought from different villages 
in several batches in the course of the investigation and they were 
ordered to sit near the ghastly dead body till they were actually 
called before the great Police Jamadar for examination. Every 
person who arrived under the Police coercion manifested great 
impatience to meet the officer, because he hoped that the interview 
would put an end to his woeful torture near the dead body which 
turned his stomach with its putrid stench. After interviewing each 
person the Police potentate gave him back his liberty and permitted 
him to leave the place. The worst part of the person’s experience 
was not the actual examination by the Jamadar, but the torture 
of waiting near the horrid dead body of the naked female whose 
legs had neither ankles nor feet. The grotesque body had become 
swollen like an overstuffed sack of sand. All naked from head 
to foot and with the long and lurid tongue put out like a hautboy 
between the hideously-grinning teeth, the dead female was the 
most dreadful spectacle which made everybody spit and turn away 
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In the vicinity of the putrid object of shame upon the sand there 
was an assembly of about three scores of big black-winged vultures 
which solemnly waited to do the funeral honours. They ranged 
themselves in silence in three rows as if they formed the funeral 
train. Some more of their companions came flying to the place 
to swell the sombre cortege. There were other mourners too 
besides these winged ones. They were half a dozen dogs and 
half a dozen jackals. One of the ankles (with the foot clinging to 
it), which had been chopped off on the previous evening, lay within 
fifteen yards of the body. Four greedy dogs fell out and began 
to snap and snarl at one another in the process of getting at it by 
.force. A few yards away from the canine battle there lay the 
other ankle and foot which had been similarly severed from the 
female’s body on the previous evening. Seven vultures were 
keenly interested in it, not jointly, but individually. Each strove 
its best to get the prize for itself and all of them soon employed 
themselves in a tug of war by tearing at it with their hard carni- 
vorous beaks The tussle was at last decided by a very vigilant 
referee. All the contestants of the tussle were abruptly stopped 
by the able referee from playing the game any further and were 
urgently dismissed from the arena. This redoubtable referee 
was a jackal who bravely rushed into the arena, drove away the 
contestants without further fuss, snatched the apple of discord 
with its snout and ran away with the utmost alacrity to a more 
peaceful place, leaving the tired contestants, the vultures, to eye 
one another with blank dismay and flap their great black wings 
in helpless fury. The attending chowkidars obviously looked upon 
these demonstrations of strategy by the jackals and the vultures 
with disgust and disapprobation, for they covered their noses with 
pieces of cloth which looked like masks and, thus protecting them- 
selves against the infernal stench, they waved long sticks in the air 
to scare away the rapacious beasts and birds. 


In the course of the long and elaborate investigation conducted 
by the Police Jamadar, old Gopi Sahu, the owner of the stall, 
stated before that officer, “ Huzur ! Three seasons of my life 
are gone already. The fourth which is the last is wearing away. 
Would 1 speak falsehood in these last days of my life? Today 
is the holy day of Ekadasi and, besides, it is the day of my fort- 
nightly religious fast. 1 touch this sacred Tulasi plant, this great 
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Mother Brundabati, and solemnly affirm that I know absolutely 
nothing about this matter. I have been lying ill in my bed for the 
last six months and never did I come to my stall here all these 
days. No, never.” The ferryman, ““ River Admiral” Chandia 
Behera of Gopalpur, said in the course of his statement, “ No 
person came to the ferry during the last four days with the intention 
of crossing the river, because a storm was raging and violent winds 
were blowing. 1 did not come to the ferry for the last four days.” 
After recording scores of such statements from others, the Police 
officer closed the investigation and went into council with his 
underling, the Police Constable, in order to decide what should be 
done next. The deliberations between the two policemen appeared 
to be prcfound and mysterious. While they considered their 
problems and discussed several aspects of the case, they made 
their eyes big several times, wisely nodded their heads, pouted 
their lips and darkly frowned. At last the Police potentate stroked 
his Juxurious beard with an air of deep cogitation and pondered 
over the acceptable aspect of the matter. His profound thoughts 
and the calm concentration of his intricate Police mind were shat- 
tered by a sudden disaster when there fell from the branches of 
the banyan tree, without any kind of forewarning, the white and 
slimy droppings of a big kite which had been silently watching the 
wise consultations of the two veteran policemen for some time. 
» The irreverent bird splashed down such an abundant anal dis- 
charge at the Police potentate and his profound investigation that 
one half of his great black beard turned chalky and curdy. The 
startled victim of this insolence leapt up with a dart and voiced 
his great bewilderment by dolefully exclaiming, “Toba, Toba, 
Toba !” Then he cast his angry eyes up at the boughs and let 
off at the birds there a rueful volley of curses which were charged 
with simmering indignation. The fireworks of the dignitary 
included such compliments paid to the peace-loving birds as 
“ Kumbukht, Bekoof, Haraamjada ” and the like. The chowkidars 
dutifully threw stones at the boughs to scare away the offending 
kites which were found sitting there with perfect unconcern. Three 
pots of water were fetched by them from the flooded river to rinse 
the great beard of their outraged master clean. The gunfire of 
invective shot by the owner of tbe polluted beard was not suffered 
wholly by the insensitive kites, for one or two chowkidars too 
had to share it with the resignation of martyrs. 
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At the close of the investigation, Jamadar Sheik Torab Ali 
addressed a pithy peroratiou to the multitudes who had gathered 
there under his orders. He said, “Listen now, every body! 
No one knows who this woman was. Probably she was a wayfarer. 
I am sure she was not murdered by anybody. She died unfortu- 
nately of a snake-bite.” No sooner was this profound “‘ Police 
view ” of the matter pronounced by the Jamadar than the stall- 
keeper, old Gopi Sahu, stepped forward from the crowd and 
declared most emphatically, “ Huzur! This place is infested 
with the most deadly snakes. I know how very dangerous it is 
for anyone to come here, particularly at night. All kinds of veno- 
mous snakes come here swimming down the river during the floods. 
This bank of the river around here abounds with them. I came 
here to this stall of mine yesterday and saw a long, fearful. and 
almond-coloured cobra lying coiled in the grass on the other side 
of this banyan tree. I ran back home in great dread.” A highly 
imaginative witness, chowkidar Muturu Mallik, stepped out from 
the throng and declared, “ Huzur! Snakes are abundant here. 
The other day I was going by this spot to Makrampur to pay my 
homage at Huzur’s feet. I ran away in great alarm when I saw 
under this banyan tree fifteen fearful cobras sleeping parallel 
to one another like the patients in the two-storeyed hospital in 
Cuttack.” Another honest witness who bad not only a burning 
passion for truth, but also a burning imagination stated, “ On 
the night when that unknown woman was sleeping inside the stall 
I saw with my own eyes in the dense darkness a black viper mating 
with a grey viper in a hot embrace just at the door-step of the stall.” 
This authentic witness was the dark-bearded chowkidar of the village 
of Mugopur who was known to have been suffering from night- 


blindness and whose name was given out as Sri Budhai Dhopat 
Singh. 


The Police Jamadar drew up his report under Section 168 of 
the Crimiaal Procedure Code at the end of his investigation. The 
report stated among other things that a beggar woman had arrived 
in the village of Gopalpur some days ago from the western out- 
skirts of Orissa and had since been living wholly upon the bene- 
ficence of the villagers. This destitute woman, the report said, 
was bitten by a cobra on a dark and rainy night while she was 
asleep. She was found dead by the villagers on the next morning ; 
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and further, there were found upon her dead body clear marks of 
the fatal bite of the cobra. A thorough investigation, the repor 
said, was made according to the law and it was found that no 
suspicion of any crime and no mystery of any kind hung round 
the death of the destitute woman. The investigation did not 
disclose, the report said, any dubious or mysterious circumstance 
which could admit the least suspicion of a crime having been 
committed which resulted in her death. The death of the miserable 
woman could therefore incriminate nobody. This valuable “Police” 
report was folded and lodged inside a long brown official envelope 
according to the law. The flaps of the precious envelope were 
sealed according to the law. The back of the sealed envelope 
was superscribed with the official address of the Daroga of Kendra- 
para Police Station according to the law. When all these duties 
were efficiently performed in accordance with the law, a personal 
epistle was separately written by the Jamadar to the Daroga of 
Kendrapara Police Station, Sheik Inayat Hossain, in which he 
presented his best compliments to that doyen of all the Sub-Inspec- 
tors of Police of Cuttack District and also to that perfect police 
equestrian of whom we have had the honour of writing in this 
tale, to wit, Munshi Chakradhara Das. This personal epistle 
explained matters privately to the great Sub-Inspector. It was 
carefully folded according to another law called the “ private law ”; 
that is} within its folds were ensconced several currency notes in 
accordance with an ancient custom which had the force of law. 
As a cautionary measure the word, ‘‘ Confidential ”, was supers- 
cribed in bold letters upon the back of this wealthy private envelope. 
The two envelopes, the statutory and the private, were then sent 
through a reliable chowkidar to Kendrapara to the Sub-Inspector, 
Sheik Inayat Hossain, for his “ information and necessary action”, 
that is, information and action of the statutory kind and informa- 
tion and action of the private kind. After all a great many official 
matters in our cutcheries have a “‘confidential’”’ side. The “‘confi- 
dential’ aspect of an official matter in almost all the cutcheries 
of our Indian Ramarajya simply means the-sop to Cerberus. 
The Police Jamadar turned his attention to do the last honours 
to the dead body. At his order four untouchables of the Hadi 
caste slung a rope round the neck of the putrid carcass and made 
a noose. They dragged it behind them by the rope and tossed it 
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with one jerk into the swiftly rushing stream of the Birupa. The 
grisly body, which had no feet, was carried away by the current 
to some distance upon the surface of the stream. When it was 
borne on the water to the self-same spot where the barber, Gobinda, 
had been accorded an enthusiastic reception by a gomuha 
crocodile on the previous day, the ferryman, “River Admiral” 
Chandia Behera, who watched the floating body of the woman 
from the crowd of bystanders, as he had watched the barber’s 
body so recently from his own boat, saw that a crocodile leapt 
up under the water with a splash, extended a cordial welcome to 
the naked and hideous monstrosity and carried it away with great 
alacrity. 


The Jamadar and his underling, the Police Constable, stepped 
into the boat to be ferried by “ Admiral ” Chandia Behera across 
the river on their way back to Balagasti Police out-post at Makram- 
pur. While the boat slowly struggled in the water to keep its 
course, the Police potentate whispered to his underling with evident 
dissatisfaction, “* Dash it, Fitu ! No luck in this whole bother. 
You must understand that the head of this damned woman hasn’t 
fetched even two full centuries.” The Police Jamadar, being 
neither a cricketer nor a cricket fan, did not mean the runs scored 
by a batsman on Chepauk grounds. He meant that the whole. 
fuss of the investigation had not yielded him even a modest harvest 
of two hundred rupees. The underling, Fitu Khan, was a lay 
preacher among policemen, and the light of Heaven which filled 
his soul with wisdom never failed him at such critical moments. 
Besides he had a staunch belief in the truth that a policeman’s 
destiny is not always made with his own hands in matters of this 
kind. On the contrary, he held fast to the view that God, 
who made the ravens which neither sow nor reap, which neither 
have storehouse nor barn and which He yet feedeth, also makes 
policemen’s destiny for them, though they toil not, but only spin 
in all investigatory business conducted under the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. So he slowly answered in solemn words big with 
wisdom, “* Policeman proposes, God disposes ”. 


_ Old Gopi Sahu, the glib toady of Oriental Hyperbole Private 
Limited, was often haunted afterwards in his bed by dreadful 
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visions of many Spectral forms dancing in a circle in the darkness 
of his stall and filling the place with catcalls and unearthly yells. 
He could not help seeing his hovel in his own agitated mind as a 
stormy inferno of she-devils, who exhibited fearful claws, great 
ravenous teeth and monstrous coconut-like breasts, and squeaked 
incessantly, jostled, ogled, made faces and grinned at one another. 
These lurid forms and monstrous shapes which were thus linked 
up with his bloody stall rose constantly in his brain amidst perennial 
darkness even during day-time ; and they cast around him a 
gloom in which he saw the common objects of the world groaning 
sadly under heaps of indigo-blue flies. The preternatural world 
which thus haunted him day and night “ cracked and growled, 
and roared and howled, like noises in a swound ! ” as the grisly 
world of ice did near the South Pole during the voyage of the 
Ancient Mariner. The old man was too exceedingly frightened 
to go again to his shanty with his bamboo basket of rice, pulse 
and tobacco. He never went there after the second day of the 
police investigation. 


The hovel itself tumbled down- during a storm shortly after 
these events and its walls and roof were crushed into a black heap 
by elemental fury. The ground under the banyan tree was not 
°strewpm with those ruins for a long time, because the flood soon 
came and washed away the debris of the broken stall. The waters 
of the Birupa rose purposefully, as it were, and cleansed the spot 
on which the blood-stained shanty had stood. The ferryman, 
Chandia Behera, shifted the ferry from the old spot under the 
banyan tree to another place, Haripur, which is, as the crow flies, 
one mile down the stream. The old ferry is now an abandoned 
place, abandoned not only by the “ Admiral” of Gopalpur, but 
also by the people of all the neighbouring villages. No person 
ventures to go there even during day-time. To go there at night, 
it is thought, is sure and certain death at the long-taloned hands 
of a female demon which necromancers and sorcerers call succubus. 
Many people have vouched for it that they have seen with their 
own eyes the female demon sitting in the great branches of the 
banyan tree during day-time and tossing the boughs with great 
violence. Devils have hobbies too for recreation just like human 
beings. This devil whose home was the great banyan trce pursued 
its own favourite programme of recreation daily at noon-tide. 
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Her hobby was to put out her tongue like a hautboy and dance 
naked a kind of a witch’s jig in the scorching sand of the river-bed 
at midday till thick crimson sweat, sucked at leisure by flies, trickled 
down her great pendent breasts like a stream of blood ; and, 
while thus capering and carolling, she would raise a great cloud 
of sand in a big whirl which always gave rise to a pattering sound 
in -the wind. The pattering of the sand-storm would be borne 
on the wind and would fall on poetic Gopi Sahu’s ears like the 
whizzing of a thousand bow-strings in action. 


There is now no ferry in existence which bears the name of 
Gopalpur. The name of “ Haripur ” now distinguishes the new 
ferry across the Birupa. The old ferry of Gopalpur under the 
banyan tree is known now by the weird name of “Petunipada ”, 
which, being an Indian label big with meaning, our self-chosen 
vocation of telling an Indian vernacular tale in Indian English, 
without research in British English to our credit, quails to bring 
under control. But if we may permit ourselves the liberty of 
coining a pseudo-British equivalent of such an honest vernacular 
word, we might call the place by no apter name than that of 
“ Demonshire ”. 
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CHAPTER XXYV 
PILLAGE AND LIQUIDATION 


His barns were fired, his goods consumed, 
His lands were barren made, 

His cattle died within the field, 

And nothing with him stayed. 


—An Old Ballad 


On the morning of the fourth day after the Samant was led 
away as a prisoner by the police from Govindapur, the whole house- 
hold of the miserable zamindar pulled very long faces over a very 
perturbing pillage which they had discovered in the bedroom of the 
master. The dear reader’s acquaintance with this room, we believe, 
has been so near his heart that we hope he has not forgotten its great 
treasure of gold and money that lay buried under its floor. On this 
morning the entire treasure was found sacked, for the floor which 
concealed it underground looked like a heap of rubble. It was 
evident that it had been dug ou the previous night and the treasure 
which lay underneath had been plundered by somebody. The 
whole floor had been hollowed into a pit which was knee-deep. 
Two members of the zamindar’s household, ““ Champa Samantani ” 
and Gobinda, the barber, were not seen anywhere in Govindapur 
on that morning. Certain people of the neighbouring villages who 
had been at work in the fields before the sun-rise testified that they 
had seen just at daybreak those two minions of the Samant striding 
in great hurry, one behind the other, along the cart-track by the 
side of Padmapur which connects that village with Cuttack. The 
three sons of the Samant had been secretly fretting against their 
father whose dominion over the household had a deterrent effect 
upon their habits of dissipation. The Samant’s exit from Govinda- 
pur was a good riddance for each of them, thanks to the Police 
party which favoured their ununderstanding father with a stern 
visitation from Kendrapara after Saria’s death. The chafing of the 
young men against the paternal frowns stopped as a result of the 
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old man’s present imprisonment. The three brothers were now 
full masters of the granary and exercised unfettered freedom in 
emptying it to meet thc expenses of their aristocratic habits. They 
had always displayed a connoisseur’s discrimination of the aroma 
of ganja (the dried leaves of the Indian hemp) and their taste in the 
consumption of various opiates and narcotics had always bccn 
highly critical and fastidious. The eldest of the three brothers had 
a perfect discernment of the subtleties and nuances which existed in 
the aromatic flavour of the fumes of one brand of ganja and which 
did not exist in the same degree of potency in another brand. His 
long critical appreciation of the ganja and his unbroken devotion 
to its excellences sapped the reserves of his physical energy in the 
course of a few years and made the world. around him absolutely 
intolerable unless it was wholly steeped in thick and heavy fumes 
of that fine narcotic. There were the other two brothers too, the 
younger ones. Well ! Their aristocracy set no value upon money 
and no limit to expenditure. They forgot the difference between 
the day and the night in regaling themselves with the pleasures of 
gambling, bird-catching and selling the paddy. 


A warrant was issued by the Sessions Judge of Cuttack under 
Section 386 of the Criminal Procedure Code for the levy of the fine 
of five hundred rupees which formed a part of the sentence passed 
by him against Mangaraj. The warrant directed that the amount 
should be levied by distraint and sale of the movable property 
belonging to the Samant. The Police officer, a Jamadar, who was 
to execute the warrant, appeared on a certain afternoon with a 
party of two constables and half a dozen chowkidars in the village 
and walked up to the doorstep of the Mangarajian mansion. 
The officer came to sell certain movables of the Samant which had 
been distrained previously, the sale having become necessary now 
in consequence of the fine remaining unpaid even at the end of the 
time allowed after the distress.’ The Police officer entered the house 
with a grim determination which showed itself darkly on his face. 
His entry was unobstructed and everybody in the house quailed 
before his stiff official manner. None of the Samant’s three worthy 
‘sons (those three addicts of the ganja, the poppy, the mandragora 
and the drowsy syrups ofthe world) was present in the house at 
ihis time. Their wives, the three young aristocratic ladies, retired 

nto seclusion by withdrawing into the garden at the back of the 
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Mangarajian mansion ; and they set up in that safe sylvan retreat a 
lyrical chorus of screams, wails and yells to express their helpless 
agony. The shrill and frantic wails of the three ladies sounded in 
the ears of the neighbours like the clamorous twitter of fledglings 
poured forth from a high-perched nest when they see a snake 
climbing towards them while their mother is away. The accountant 
who was in the employ of the Samant and who kept an account of 
the moneys of his master showed in his manner an intention to say 
something to the Police officer. But that overbearing dignitary 
Jooked daggers at the humble man and sent a chill through his limbs. 
He gave the man a significant Police look which not only made him 
quail, but also caused his intention to peter out. The spindle- 
shanked and toothless ploughman, Mukunda, whose eyes had 
showed no tears as he sat a few months ago over the dead body of 
the Samantani with a broken heart, shook his head somewhat 
convulsively at short intervals in the course of the auction of the 
movables conducted by the Jamadar on the jailed zamindar’s 
cutchery verandah. His half bald pate twitched uneasily from side 
to side as if he had béen stricken with palsy ; and he was heard 
muttering ““ Yes, Huzur! Surely, Huzur ! ” to the Police potentate 
whenever the latter looked at him stiffly in the course of the business. 


~ Besides sundry other goods and chattels, several pairs of 
bullocks and several milch cows were auctioned away by the stern 
Police officer on the Mangarajian cutchery verandah. It was a 
real pity that a noble pair of bullecks which were in their early 
youth, not having borne the yoke for more than brief two years, 
were not spared by the: officer, and they were brouglit under the 
hammer. They were knocked down to a Govindapurian bidder 
(Oh ! The pity of it ! The bidder was a neighbour who lived in 
Govindapur itself ! ) at the incredibly low bid of five rupees ! The 
tune was thus set for crippling the price of the milch cows which 
came next under the hammer. They were knocked down to eager 
bidders at one rupée each.. ‘The lucky bidder gota lovely calf too 
along with its mother without paying any extra price for it. For 
nearly an hour after the auction‘commenced the neighbours who 
lived in Govindapur showed good manners and decent neighbourly 
.Spirit by not appearing among the bidders, all the intending buyers 
who presented themselves before the Jamadar being outsiders who 
had come from the nearby villages. But the good manners of the 
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Govindapurian neighbours did not last long when the temptation 
mounted and the resistance to it weakened within them. They 
could see no reason why they should not take the good opportunity 
and be wise by buying several useful things cheaply . Like wise 
men they quickly acted and did not scruple to acquire many things 
from the official auction. After the Police officer’s exit with the 
money which satisfied the fine, the condition of things at home 
became lax. Slackness descended upon the work of the servants 
and the ploughmen whc were in charge of the remaining cattle. 
The oxen which did not go under the hammer of the Police officer 
were left behind on the home farm ; but they were uncared for 
due to the general slackness of work all through the household. 
Neglected and hungry, the oxen and the cows strayed into every 
field of the village and into every lane around it with untethered 
freedom. None of the ploughmen or the servants cared to bring 
them back and keep them under control as before. Some of the 
oxen mysteriously joined the stock of the beef-seller who lived 
somewhere ard paid habitual visits to the village once in every ten 
or fifteen days. Scme cows became way-lost and, unable to come 
back to the Mangarajian mansion, appeared necessarily in some 
other village as “ res nullius”. It was talked about in the whole 
village that the Samant’s ploughmen had not been paid their wages 
of paddy for the last two years. Further, a strong rumour quickly 
got abroad that the ploughmen were intelligent fellows who under- 
stood the value of self-help perfectly well,because they helped them- 
selves in a compensatory manner by dealing suitably with the cattle 
of the household and arrogating to themselves the abundant produce 
too of the Samant’s coconut tope and his rich vegetable garden. 
Just on the eve of the harvesting season which begins in the middle 
of the corn-reaping month of Kartik, when the light variety of 
paddy known as the Ashu ripens and becomes ready for harvest- 
ing, all the ploughmen except old and faithful Mukunda abscond- 
ed mysteriously on a dark night ; and they slunk off not alone, but 
in the jolly good company of the Mangarajian cattle. 


Mole-hills become mountains when imaginative gossips talk 
about them in the fulness of their wisdom. These wise men have 
invisible bows which are very long and they draw them very skilfully. 
The wise men of Govindapur drew their long bows soon after the 
fortunes of the Mangarajian household took on a sombre hue 
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They announced very darkly that the Judge Saheb of Cuttack had 
ordered the transfer of the taluk of Fatehpur Sarshand from the 
hands of Mangaraj into the hands of a certain lawyer of Cuttack 
who was reputed to be a brave fighter of many battles of 
Law in the great Judge Saheb’s court. They declared further 
that the turbaned lawyer, who was known to talk of 
himself as the Husband of Cuttack Bar with a smirk on 
his face, would be arriving in the village of Govindapur 
on the coming Makara Sankranti day (three weeks atter 
the sun passes the winter Solstice) in full pomp and glory, that 
is, with a militia of two hundred sepoys, five horses and two palan- 
quins, to plant his flag in the village and assert his absolute owner- 
ship of the zamindary taluk of Fatehpur Sarshand. The “ corona- 
tion” of the new potentate, that is, his investiture with all the 
‘zamindary rights, was said to have been ordered by the Judge Saheb 
who had sent Mangaraj to prigon. On hearing this from the 
omniscient Bureau of Information of Govindapur, certain philoso- 
phical persons in that village shook their heads and drawled out, 
“ We are donkeys meant for carrying loads on our backs. What 
need have we to enquire whether the burden is pearls or charcoal ? 
Wine or water, it is all the same to us so long as we fetch and carry.” 
But the triumphant enemies of the Samant would not take the com- 
ing change of their liege lord thus indifferently and philosophi- 
cally and would not make a secret of their sauciness. Whenever 
they could contrive to meet the Samant’s minions in some place of 
common resort, they would indulge in dark insinuations and 
double-edged innuendoes at the dimming fortunes of the old Man- 
garajian perfidy. 
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*“ They ha * gone, Mas’r !~—gone right clean off, sir ! ” 

*“ Who’s gone ? *”’ said Mr. Wardle, fiercely. 

*“ Mus’r Jingle and Miss Rachael, in a po’-chay, from 
Blue Lion, Muggleton. I was there ; but I couldn’t stop 
‘em ; so I run off to tell’ ec.” 


—The Pickwick Papers 


On a certain moming Soon after the movables of the jailed 
zamindar’s household were auctioned by the Police officer for the 
levy of the fine under a warrant of the Sessicns Court, the entire 
village of Govindapur was gripped by a swelling buzz of conversa- 
ticn, commotion and excitement over an astounding event which 
had happened on the previous night. People gathered in small 
groups in every place of common resort in the village, shook 
their heads gravely, pulled very long faces, rolled their eyes, pursed 
their brows, looked perplexed and talked seriously both in brief 
whispers and long discourses. A few orators held forth to admiring 
assemblies of listeners who cocked up their ears with rapt attention 
and appreciated the oratorical eloquence by means of occasional 
idiotic grins on their faces and also by stretching: out their mouths 
into an imbecile gape. We crave the kind reader’s permission to 
explain the cause of this widespread epidemic of vulgar gossip. 


Just a week after the Samant’s exit from the village in the jolly 
good company of Inspector Sheik Inayat Hossain and Munshi 
Chakradhara Das, a pious monk whom God had sent into this 
imperfect world to play the thorny role of a spiritual preceptor 
among both men and women, but more particularly among women, 
arrived in the Mangarajian village from the sacred shrine of Lord 
Jagannath at Puri. It seemed to be the will of the Lord that this 
pious man should do in this world something which is very similar 
to what an electric lift is kpown to do for weak-legged mortals, 
namely, to lift them up heavenwards nearer the clouds. The holy 
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man was regarded by the discerning men and women of Govindapur, 
particularly by the latter, as a ladder to Heaven, although this 
miraculous ladder was made of only sublunar dust of which al! 
mortals are made. The holy Babaji often occultly declared to his 
disciples, particularly to his fair disciples who admired him most, 
that this sublunar dust was no other than what the ignorant mortals 
of this world called in their earthly way “ flesh ” and ¢“ blood”. 
And the great spiritual preceptor was fond of warning his female 
disciples against the weakness of the ““ flesh ’” and also against the’ 
rebelliousness of the ““ blood”. “* Beware of your bodies, my dears, 
for they sometimes rebel,” he would tell his fair devotees. “Your 
souls always agree, but your bodies must be subdued. If the body 
helps the soul, the soul will help the body too. That is the law of 
Heaven. If the body does not surrender to the soul, it is said to be 
rebellious. That is quite clear. The rebellicn of the body is a 
wicked thing. Rebelliousness, my dears, is a dark and unforgivable 
sin. Sweet cheerfulness is the secret of all our blessedness. Be 
sweet and cheerful, my dears, be blissful. Taste the ecstasy and the 
rapture of Heaven into which I will strive to initiate you through 
communion with your willing souls inside your bodies.” The 
tearful ladies would then look sweeter, brighter, more comforted and 
more blissful under his spiritual ministration. Everyone knows 
that after God had created the first man and the first woman, it was 
the latter who sinned first under the temptation of the Devil. It is 
the gentle sex, therefcere, whose habit of sinning is much older than 
that of the sterner sex, that more urgently needed the spiritual 
ministration and the religious services of such holy missionaries of 
this world as Babaji Lolita Das (which, we beg to tell the dear reader 
here, is the name of this spiritual preceptor). 


The holy man was received by the village elders with abundant 
reverence and enthusiasm and was offered the Sanctum of the 
Divine Book (or the Bhagavat Ghar) as a befitting place for his 
stay in the village. He was humbly entreated by the wise people 
of Govindapur to confer spiritual benefit upon all the benighted 
men and women who lived there. The pious saint accepted this 
welcome invitation and commenced his holy sojourn and religious 
ministration in the village by stationing himself in the Bhagavat 
Ghar as a beacon light so that he might flood the souls of the men 
and the women of Govindapur with the light of Heaven. Middle-aged 
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and smooth-shaven, he was rosy about the gills and was 
eminently portly with plenty of fat about his neck, cheeks, chin 
and nipples. He had a prosperous belly with a protuberant 
contour and his deep navel yawned at the centre of it like the crater 
of a volcano. The holy man’s head was made in India.But the razor 
which periodically shaved it clean was made in England. These 
facts have a significance which the dear reader may not immediately 
perceive. Having been made in India where the art of leading the 
country’s teeming millions begins with and ends in mouthing 
pious exhortations, the revered man’s head took upon itself the 
cares of spiritual leadership after storing within itself all the ecstasies 
of a rule-of-thumb theology. Having been made in England, 
his implement of hair-removing British steel represented a multi- 
tude of Sheffield razors which had come to India to put the stamp 
of clean-shaven holiness upon the pates of many a “native” 
monk and mendicant like him under the British Raj. This we 
regard as an instance of the meeting of the Native and the Alien, 
or rather as a bridge of Indo-British understanding built by Indus- 
trial Imperialism of the nineteenth century. In the middle of 
the Babaji’s clean-shaven skull there was a tuft of hair which dangled 
downwards over the scruff of his neck like the short pigtail of a 
Coinese peasant. The pigtail had a tiny knot at the end and a 
slight curvature in the middle which gave it the look of the stem 
by which a plump gourd .ordinarily hangs from the climbing plant 
which has put it forth. Around his neck he wore five thick strings 
of big Tulasi beads, that is, beads made of the dried wood of the 
Indian basil. It was his pious habit to rise early before the day 
broke, go through his ablutions and wear marks of amber-tinted 
sandal-paste on his forehead in the form of a tuning-fork, or 
rather a U-tube, used in a college laboratory. The sandal-paste 
diagram of the tuning-fork was so worn daily on the Babaji’s 
forehead that it invariably extended from the ridge of his nose 
upwards to the fringe of his clean-shaven crown. Further his 
piety included many stamps of sandal-paste which profusely covered 
his body with such pithy and pious nominatives of address as 
Hare Ram Hare Ram and Hare Krishna Hare Krishna signifying 
invocations of the Deity. A letter which is patiently handled by 
the Dead Letter Office of the Indian Postal Department can never 
perhaps show more post-marks stamped upon it than the number 
of superscriptions of sandal-paste that covered the back, the chest, 
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the nipples, the shoulders, the arms, the belly and the pit of the 
stomach of this pious adorer of Lord Jagannath, Babaji Lolita 
Das. 


Wearing piety thus over his skin, the holy man used to step 
out into the street every morning from the seclusion of the Bhagavat 
Ghar and sing devotional songs along the way, slowly pacing down 
the street in order to retrieve the men and the women of the village 
from their worldly pursuits and turn their thoughts through his 
enrapturing psalms towards Heaven. His saffron-coloured loin- 
cloth and the superscriptions of sandal-paste over his burly body 
filled the eyes of the beholders, particularly the eyes of the fair 
beholders, with heaps of tearful piety. A saffron-coloured bag 
made of coarse cloth dangled loosely from his left elbow for the 
purpose of collecting alms from the admiring villagers in the course 
of his musical peregrinations through the village. The programme 
which he went through daily in the evening included the solo 
rendering of devotional songs with the help of his tambourine, 
followed by the public readings of the sacred book, the Bhagavata, 
for the benefit of the spiritually awakening villagers. Crowds 
used to assemble at the Bhagavat Ghar to listen to the edifying 
expositions of the holy text from the lips of their learned pastor. 
Some ten or twelve devout weavers of the village, whose teeth 
‘were snatched away spitefully by old age and whose limbs became 
feeble due to the same natural cause, had applied to the great 
preceptor for initiation into the Life Divine, that is, beatitude, 
through the gate of beatific visions. The blessed leader, who was 
believed to be the only ladder that could lead weak mortals into 
Heaven, accepted the applications graciously and “* registered ”’ 
the names of all the dozen devout candidates, the weavers, in the 
“ waiting list” in order of their merit. To have such immortal 
longings as these dozen candidates had, a person must necessarily 
be a “ weaver” in mental endowment, whether he is a weaver 
professionally or not. The great Babaji was too saintly to show 
any attachment to the things of this world. Having renounced 
all earthly possessions, he led a life of stern austerity and self- 
mortification. He never asked anyone for any favour or patronage, 
because covetousness never touched the fringe of his soul. It was 
never his habit to receive any gift from any person by asking for 
it or even by coveting it remotely. If anyone gave him anything 
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out of a spontaneous urge to tender that thing at his feet as a token 
of his or her devotion and reverence, the holy man condescended 
to accept it, not in stupid silence, but after solemnly dedicating the 
gift to the Deity and muttering, with closed eyes which bespoke 
serenity, his wonted formula of divine dedication in digaoified 
accents, “ Hare Keshto! Hare Keshto t” (“The Lord be pleased!”) 


On the morning when tongues wagged everywhere in Govinda- 
pur and groups of people assembled with the stamp of deep excitee- 
ment on their faces, no earthly eye could behold the holy presence 
of the Babaji anywhere in the village or anywhere around it. It 
was found besides that the sweet darling, Marua, who was one 
of the female domestics of the Mangarajian household, had mysteri- 
ously vanished. All relatives are related, as Dr. Primrose says in 
The Vicar of Wakefield. Besides even apparently unconnected 
things can have a mysterious relationship sometimes. Some 
people of the village who had a subtle insight into such recondite 
matters affirmed that the sweet virgin had set out on a blessed 
pilgrimage to holy Brindavan in the company of her spiritual 
preceptor, Babaji Lolita Das. Many wise people shook their 
heads gravely and said, with a mysterious gleam in their eyes, 
that the hermit and the houri had a common destination and there- 
fore they must have been travelling together since the previous 
midnight. We cannot venture to dispute this view, because the 
holy journey which had in fact begun many years ago in the District 
of Puri was unavoidably interrupted for a decade or so when it 
had just reached the stage known as the stage of Fast Guys and 
Hot Sties of Telenga Bazar in Cuttack, with its culinary savours 
of Irani victuals. Besides we are afraid that by disputing this view 
of the wise men we may be committing the unpardonable sacrilege 
of sullying the pure repute of a pair of superlatively godly souls, 
particularly when we ought to consider the high probability of 
the male saint actually lifting and levering up the gentle virgin 
straight into Heaven via Brindavan. We cannot, however, quiet 
our minds over one bewildering circumstance. This disquieting 
influence which makes us slightly sceptical and cautious in under- 
standing this holy matter is the strange disappearance of the orna- 
ments of gold and the pin-money of the Samant’s youngest daughter- 

in-law which lay together securely locked in a steel box in her 
bedroom. The box was found open on this particular morning 
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of general bustle and excitement which we have been describing 
here. The dear reader must remember here that sweet Marua 
had been the closest confidante of the Samant’s youngest daughter- 
in-law who had been in fact that domestic’s sole mistress. The 
dear virgin had indeed been that young lady’s maid-in-waiting in 
the Mangarajian household. This circumstance, that is, the 
intimate relationship of the mistress and the maid, inevitably 
prompted certain logical people of Govindapur to connect the 
disappearance of the treasure from the box in the bedroom of 
Marua’s mistress with that sweet damsel’s own disappearance. 
All mysteries in this world, dear reader, are not after all so myste- 
rious, although some unimaginative people think differently 
when they despair of understanding the ways of such a scrupulous 
practitioner of spontaneous celibacy as Babaji Lolita Das with 
such a sweet and stainless spinster as the former “Night Queen” 
of Fast Guys and Hot Sties. The poor young lady, the mistress 
of the vanished virgin, who had lost her treasure in these mysterious 
circumstances, cried her heart out over the loss. The entire house- 
hold who saw her cry frantically over the calamity joined their 
voices with hers and yelled, screamed and blubbered in perfect 
sympathy and in even more perfect unison. Since the whole 
household chose to cry over the loss of the treasure, who would 
expect any member of it to go in search of golden Marua or her 
firm ladder to Heaven, Babaji Lolita Das ? 
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And it is easier for heaven and earth to pass than 
one tittle of the law to fail. 


—The Gospel according to St. Luke (16, 17) 


Tue Samant’s imprisonment was only the beginning of a 
chain of calamities, distressing and doleful, which befell his house- 
hold. Disasters followed thick and fast, bringing humiliation, 
degradation and pillage. Due to internecine perfidies and conspi- 
racies hatched by the trusted domestics and the ploughmen of the 
household after the arrest of the Samant by the Police, his family 
bad now come to grief miserably and irresistibly in several ways. 
By her death Saria delivered Mangaraj to the judge and the judge 
delivered him to the officer and he was cast into prison. “* Verily 
I say unto thee, ¢ Thou shalt by -no means come out thence, til! 
thou hast paid the uttermost farthing’.” The text rises to our 
minds : “ Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit ; but a 
corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. Every tree that bringeth- 
not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire. Whereof 
by their fruits ye shall know them. Therefore whosoever heareth 
these sayings of mine, and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise 
map, which built his house upon a rock : and the rain descended, 
and the floods came and the winds blew, and beat upon that house ; 
and it fell not : for it was founded upon a rock. And every one 
that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them not, shall be 
likened unto a foolish man, which built his house upon the sand : 
and the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, 
and beat upon that house ; and it fell : and great was the fall of 
jt.” 

When the Samant stepped into Cuttack Jail as a prisoner 
after his conviction by the Sessions Judge, the Domos of Ratanpur, 
the sturdy minions of the Baghasingh family, whose imprisonment 
he had skilfully contrived before his own fall, hailed him enthusias- 
tically upon his arrival amidst themselves. They put on board 
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grins, winked at one another, clucked playfully as if they had 
seen a goose, threw up their hands in exultant joy, cheered and 
jeered their old enemy vociferously and, calling him affectionately 
by the effusive titles of “ uncle” and “ comrade ”, danced around 
him a kind of tribal dance. They linked their hands, stood around 
him in a circle, chuckled and did him great homage by suddenly 
folding their hands and saying with a strange humility which was 
yct saucy and uppish, “ Dandabat ! Dear father-in-law ! You 
are thrice welcome here. We are most humbly at your service. 
good uncle !”’* Then they leapt up, capered, carolled and whistled. 
When the prison guards were away for a while, a burly Domo of 
the Baghasirgh faith stiddenly found himself obliged to stumble 
as a result of an honest and unbearable sprain in his ankle, fell 
consequently with a violent thud upon Mangaraj and could not 
coatrol his clenched fist from descending in the process upon the 
bosom of the plutocrat of Govindapur with a disastrous force 
which was rather inconsistent with his former cordiality and homage. 
He made amends at once for this unfortunate accident by stretching 
out his hand so close to the Samant’s eyes that his fingers very 
nearly touched the eyeballs of that great man. The outstretched 
hand indicated that its owner humbly desired the rich zamindar 
to be so good as to put into that unoffending palm a modest mone- 
tary tip to ensure its better behaviour in future. The well-meaning 
culprit suggested to the plutocrat that he had better win the good 
will ‘and the unsw erving friendship of all the Ratanpur Domos by 
liberally raining upon them some trifles known as the “‘sop to 
Cerberus”. Wijenever great Mangaraj was put to the jolly task 
of working the oil press in the yard of the Jail along with the Domos 
of Ratanpur who were his fellow prisoners and therefore his fellow 
workers, they strove their best to improve the efficiency of the 
Samant’s muscles (for the purpose of obtaining a higher turn-out) 
by bestowing upon his back a few salutary blows and upon the 
back of his skull a few stimulating and effective punches. 


The Samant’s quoudam minion, chowkidar Gobardhan Jena 
who was a very shrewd man, was convicted, soon after the formers, 
incarceration, of the offence of giving false evidence within. the 
meaning cf Section 191 of the Indian Penal Code and was sentenced 
‘under Section 193 of the same Code to suffer rigorous imprison- 
ment for a term of one year. 
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The Samant had just served two months out of his full term 
of six months of rigorous imprisonment when he had to be trans- 
ferred from the cell where he had been confined into another cell 
in Cuttack Jail, the tansfer having been necessitated by the repairs 
of the Jail buildings which had been going on. There was a 
“ reshuffle” of his mates who were to be lodged with him in the 
same cell. Ths result of the transfer and the reshuffle was that the 
new cell into which the Samant was led contained, besides six 
burly Domos of Ratanpur, the masterful chowkidar, Gobara 
Jena himself. 


While here in the new cell with his seven companions, a cala- 
mity sadly befell the great man of Govindapur. In the days of 
this story which we have been telling our dear reader all this long 
while for our own pleasure and, we fendly hope, for his pleasure 
too, there was no mad-house in the town of Cuttack for confining 
lunatics, as there is today in Daroga Bazar within this old river- 
girt town. In those old times the lunatics used to be confined in 
thesame places of incarceration along with the persons who were 
convicted of various offences under the law. A “ Central Jail *”’ 
used to be a place of confinement of not only convicted offenders, 
but also certified lunatics. The mad-house within Cuttack Jail 
was within a stone’s throw from the‘ prison-house ” where the 
Samant was confined. One of the inmates of the mad-house »as 
a very wretched lunatic whose insanity appea red to be of th most 
extreme degree. He never slept at night and setup an orgy of 
yelling and screaming almost every night since his arrival. He 
used to sing and dance often both in the day and atnight ; and 
the burthen of his song was, ““ My Saria! Oh dear Saria | My 
land { Ob the golden land !” His eyes would then roll and rove 
in a frenzied manner and he would scowl darkly. But he would 
laugh at once a kind of unnatural and convulsive laugh and caper 
and swagger as if he were a drunken hooligan. It was his incorri- 
gible habit to dart forward at the sight of Mangaraj within the 
Jail and chafe against the restraint put on him by the guards who 
always found it a tough business to prevent him from getting 
at the Samant. The sight of Mangaraj always aggravated his 
restlessness and made him try hard to wrench himself free from the 
control of his guards. At those moments he used to give unmistak- 
able evidence of his intention to make a dash at the Samant and 
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bite him. One day he succeeded in his attempt to do the intended 
violence, in spite of the best efforts of his guards to prevent the 
calamity from befalling Mangaraj. He made a sudden and un- 
expected dart at the great man and bit his nose off so hard and 
so abruptly that it became at that same instant horribly 
mutilated. The soft part of the nose was torn from the helpless 
victim’s face. 


Three days after this disaster befell the Samant, there was 
a good deal of commotion and uproarious excitement within the 
compound of the Jail early in the morning. Two prisoners lay 
on mattresses of straw dangerously ill. One of them, who was in 
the jaws of Death, was finally swallowed by that “ Leveller” soon, 
and so he lay cold and dead like the door-nail. The illness of the 
other prisoner was apparently due to the wound which everybody 
had seen upon his nose for the last three days. The surgical assistant 
of the Jail Hospital washed the wound on this morning as he 
had done on the three previous days and dressed it with 
surgical cotton and lint under the supervision of the Medical 
Officer of the Jail. At about nine o’clock in the morning the 
Civil Surgeon of Cuttack arrived at the Jail for two purposes, 
namely, to conduct the post-mortem examination of the dead 
body of the former prisoner and to examine clinically the latter 
prisoner whose condition was reported to him by the Jail Medical 
Officer to be “ causing anxiety ”. The Jailer read out the deceased 
prisoner's name from the official records :—*“ Prisoner Number 977, 
Gobardhan Jena”. He then read out the latter prisoner’s name:— 
*“ Prisoner Number 957, Ramachandra Mangaraj”’. The Civil 
Surgeon examined this prisoner clinically and found that his body 
had swollen abnormally at certain places and that the affected 
places wore a distinct lurid colour. The ridge of his nose was 
found badly broken and there was profuse and continual bleeding 
in consequence. The wretched man vomitted twice or thrice while 
the Civil Surgeon was by ; and there was blood in the vomit. 
The Civil Surgeon concluded after the clinical examination that 
the prisoner must have been a victim of violent fisticuffs and 
pummelling of the previous night, or rather, in the small hours 
of the morning. 


A great fuss and noise were made by the Jail officials to dis- 
cover the assailant of Mangaraj. All their efforts proved at last 
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to be a rattling futility—a kind of empty and theatrical swash- 
buckling. No clue could be found to the “ midnight mystery ”. 
The wretched victim of the nocturnal violence, who lay bleeding 
and unconscious on the mattress of straw, had lost all power of 
speech and could not be expected in his unconscious condition to 
whisper even a single word which could give the Jail officials the 
slightest clue. But there came, however, some light upon the 
matter. The sentinel of the Jail who had guarded the premises 
on the the previous night spoke to having heard faintly soon after 
midnight inside the pertinent cell the sound of a heavy thud of the 
feet and the sound of constant slapping of the hands.. But he 
had thought that the prisoners were sorely badgered by mosquitos 
and so they were obliged to strike their palms together to kill the 
insects with the natural vengeance of sleepless men. He had there- 
fore ignored the sound and did not want to satisfy himself about 
the matter by further enquiry. The six burly Domos of Ratanpur 
confirmed that there had been relentless fisticuffs at midnight 
inside the cell between the two prisoners, that is, between the one 
that was dead and the one that was half dead. The Domos evi- 
dently did not trouble themselves about intervening and stopping 
the scuffle. They had perhaps thought that the game was not 
worth the candle. 


With this discovery made, the official investigation of the 
“ midnight mystery ” by the functionaries of the Jail was expedi- 
tiously concluded at Cuttack. The Civil Surgeon passed oxders 
that, as the condition of the prisoner Number 957 revealed little 
hope of his recovery, he should be handed over to any member of 
bis family who might be willing to take charge of him and nurse 
him and comfort him during his last moments in his own home. 
‘This humane order of the Civil Surgeon of Cuttack (who was an 
Englishman) was communicated to the Samant’s family at Govinda- 
pur through the Police Station of Kendrapara. 


But what was the condition of the Mangarajian family now ? 
The good reader knows it well enough to spare us the tedium of 
repetition here. The entire stock. of paddy including even the 
stock of the year’s seed was completely scraped out of existence 
from the old granary. The three sons of the Samant had decided 
not to tarry or be tardy in turning their splendid freedom to good 
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account. They struck the iron hard upon the head while it was 
‘hot; and now it was all very hot, blastingly hot, for their good 
old father, Ramachandra Mangaraj. 


The toothless ploughman, Mukunda, who heard that his dying 
master’s release had been specially ordered, would not stand, 
stare and think. The old dog would wag his old tail with mute 
satisfaction at the prospect of getting back his master. To raise 
the money needed to meet the situation he expeditiously sold away 
a pair of young and pretty bull calves and six or seven ploughshares 
of the old family which he had served so faithfully and so long. 
In great hurry he hired, by spending a part of the money, the sedan- 
like conveyance known as the dandy and three pairs of bearers 
to carry it. With this equipage he ran, yes, literally ran, to Cuttack 
to fetch home his old dying master. 
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PILLS AND PHANTOMS 


Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and 1 will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me ; for I am meek and lowly in heart : and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is easy, and 
my burden is light. 


—The Gospel according to &t. Matthew (11, 28-30) 


Tne day of reckoning came just five months after that hallowed 
Light of the Samant’s house, the Samantani, had been withdrawn 
by Heaven at the end of its appointed ministry on the earth, that is, 
after it had shone benignantly with a serene radiance upon the 
thorny path of many people through this world. On this solemn 
day there was a preternatural lull in the old mansion and there was 
no fuss made anywhere by anyone about the dying master. ‘He lay 
dying exactly where his wife, that angelic lady, had been found 
lying stone-dead on that cold morning five months ago. Death had 
put on her face on that day an unmistakable expression of sweet 
repose; and she had looked like a sleeping angel, while frantic 
shrieks and screams had rent the whole house all around her lifeless 
body. On this day of reckoning her husband lay on an old and 
musty rush-mat which had been frayed at the ends ; and he lay at 
the edge of the altar of his wife’s beloved deity, Brindavati, in the 
central courtyard, exactly as the lady had lain in her death five 
months ago. His head lay .north and his feet pointed southwards 
at this consecrated spot. His arms and legs were so still that they 
seemed to lack the faintest energy to move or bend. It was evident 
that a rigidity had crept into all his limbs. He lay supine on the 
old torn mat and his eyes, which had no power to close, were riveted 
against the emptiness above, like dull beads of glass. 


There was no dearth of mountebanks in the medical line in 


Govindapur. Tn which other line of human activity are they 
scarce ? Are they rare in the educated and town-dwelling society ? 
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Scores cf them thrive in our cities and towps under various names 
in various callings, Priests, Professors, Principals, Administrators, 
Educationists, Democrats, Poets, Historians, Political Scientists, 
Scientific Politicians, Exponents of Light Music, Writers of Free 
Music, Foreign Degree Holders who write Native English and 
sell it only to our universities and Native Degree Holders whe 
hail it as the best way to marketable authorship. We are sorry we 
have not put the names of these modern professions of town-bred 
practitioners in the alphabetical order. That would perhaps 
have helped us to link up the Eaglish alphabet with this chain 
of Question Marks. The Govindapurian panel of medical Quest- 
ion Marks provided two physicians for the purpose of rendering 
medical service to the dying man, Mangaraj. These two, who 
formed a kind of expert Medical Board, were Sarvasri Siba Chamaar 
and Kartik Nayak ; but this Board issued a disheartening medical 
bulletin which resulted in their expeditious dismissal A braver 
physician was commissioned immediately. He was the Govinda- 
purian weaver, gaffer Gopia. As an active practitioner of the 
Ayurvedic system of medicine, that is, of the system which is 
indigenous to this ancient land of ours, he was more respectably 
known in the village by the lustrous name of Sri Gopinath 
Kaviraj. 


Sri Gopinath Kaviraj was a doctor of the highest repute who 
was revered universally in the countryside as a pearl among the 
physicians. Besides being a wizard with the pill, a kind of Govinda- 
purian Dhanvantari,he was a great scholar of Sanskrit and a match- 
.less exponent of the ancient lore of Indian medicine and pharma- 
cology. He often recited off-hand snippets of Sanskrit learning 
which he always ascribed to the ancient books of medical lore. 
In moments of professional ecstasy he let out from his gap-too- 
thed mouth terse and appropriate Sanskrit texts and declared, with 
a Smirk on his face, that nothing gave him so much satisfaction in 
this world as the delivery of a pill from his pharmacopoeia together 
with his oral delivery of its Sanskrit formula from his prodigious 
memory. His professional peregrinations were performed daily 
in the morming after breakfasting off soused rice and potato hash 
and stuffing his mouth with a prodigious quid of betel. He would 
set out in a perfect apothecary’s style with the proper professional 
attire. A long white scarf circled his waist in a single coil, being 
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fastened by means of a formidable knot that rested in the pit of 
his stomach. On his left shoulder rested a crimson Kerchief (a 
handloom product) which invariably served the purpose of a 
snot-rag. He wiped: with it, whenever necessary, not only the 
running moisture of his nose, but also the exuding moisture of his 
brow. Under his left arm might have been seen by anybody who 
had a pair of useful eyes a bag made of sweat-stained tusser nestling 
itself cosily in the arm-pit in the midst of the aromatic odours that 
dwelt there. This was the Bag of Radiant Health, the medical 
wizard’s pharmaccpoeia. Ailing mortals received from it, each 
according to his or her needs, life,vigour and vitality, for it contained 
not less than seventy-two redoubtable elixirs with which gallant 
Gopi retrieved suffering humanity from the curse of Disease and 
Death. There are basic diseases known as “* fundamental diseases”, 
just as there are rights known as “ fundamental rights”. Gopi 
told us often, with a wise air of finality, that their number in this 
world is seventy-two. His armoury, the tusser bag, therefore 
contained the same number of shining swords with which he 
strove to clear the world of those seventy-two enemies by slaying 
them ruthlessly in mortal combat whenever and wherever they 
ventured to raise their heads around Govindapur. With the 
negro-black pan in his glistening mouth, the white girdle of cloth 
round his waist, the medicinal armoury of sweat-stained tusser 
under his arm and the unwashed crimson snot-rag on his shoulder, 
the Kaviraj would slowly pace down the lanes and perform his 
„ daily professional rounds in the cempany of a bamboo walking- 
. stick which displayed, by way of provincial gentility, a grotesque 
ornamental head of horn artistically carved to look like a grinning 
gargoyle. Gopi’s paternal uncle had been a wizard with the pill. 
The wizardry descended upon the nephew with no loss of its original 
potency in the process of descent. Every pill which the dead uncle 
had made with his own hands had proved itself a miracle, for it 
never failed to hit smack upon the head of the disease for which it 
was intended. Those miraculous and stale-looking pellets, with 
their medicinal magic hidden in their yellow inside, did not go to 
the grave with the old uncle, but survived and came down into the 
equally healing hands of the worthy nephew, Gopinath Kaviraj. 
They revealed, however, one noticeable mark of their antiquity, 
which was perhaps a stamp of their potency too : their origina! 
yellow tints became deeper now in token of their great age. 
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The medical wizard sat on the right of the dying Samant and 
pressed the patient’s right wrist with his fingers, exerting varying 
degrees of pressure at various points on the wrist in order to examine 
the behaviour of the pulse that beat there. This examination of the 
pulse by the Kaviraj involved uneasy closing of his own eyes and 
such other physical exercises as the making of a variety of grimaces, 
the biting of his own lips and the pursing of his own brows, which 
Gopi duly performed in accordance with his old manner of clinical 
examination. When he grasped the whole matter about his patient, 
that is, when the pathological truth about the ‘“‘case” flashed upon 
his prodigious mind at the end of the long and patient examination 
of the pulse, the learned physician opened his eyes slowly, smiled 
faintly and let the Samant’s hand drop languidly upon the torn 
rush-mat on which the patient himself lay. The old drudge, ploughb- 
man Mukunda, who attended and nursed his dying master, anxious- 
ly enquired with a long face, “ Kaviraj Baboo, what have you 
found at last 7?” Gopi straightened his back to sit erect before 
.he opened his mouth to answer. Stretching his limbs stiff and 
firm, he looked very profound and let out a fragment of the follow- 
ing verse from Kalidas which diagnoses the malady of Love in 
Meghadutam :— 


Meghaaloke bhavati sukhinohapyanyatha vruttichetah 
Kantaslesha pranayinijane kim punardurasamsthe. 


The poet, Kalidas, seems to have ‘analysed the malady of Love in 
this text ; but Gopi saw nothing wrong in uprooting this exquisite 
poetry from its correct context and messing it to describe the bodily 
distemper of Mangaraj which was not Love and ‘which was so 
irremediably grave now that it had almost thrown him ‘into his 
grave. The poet, Kalidas, must have uneasily stirred in his own 
grave at the love of hocus-pocus inspired by his text in the oracle 
of learning, Gopi Kaviraj. The learned scholar, however, explained 
to gaping Mukunda, that idiotic rustic who was too complete .an 
ignoramus to understand this classical learning of the Kaviraj, 
“ Well, listen now. The pharmacopoeia says that death cannot be 
averted at all when phlegm accumulates in the patient’s throat. 
But what happens.to him when that phlegm is driven far away from 
the throat into other places in the body is indeed an extremely 
mysterious riddle even to first-rate doctors. You must, however, 
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understand that I am not just a quack to thrive upon mere rant 
and humbug like those clownish practitioners of medicine in this 
world, damned donkeys all, who trade nefariously with the help of a 
smattering knowledge of the ancient lore. Look ! I can confine 
every disease in the folds of my scarf by tying a Gordian knot 
around it. Where, then, can it go in defiance ?”’ While he 
declared his weird ways with all diseases in this world, his 
fingers nervously fiddled with the tasselled end of his white muslin 
girdle in order to tie a knot which they actually did at last by 
way of convincing demonstration of his conquest of all diseases. 


That unenlightened listener, Mukunda, could not give up his 
stupid gaping, however. With great concern on his face, he enquir- 
ed further about the condition of his dying master. He asked, 
“Why are my master’s limbs so badly swollen ?* The Kaviraj 
replied in Sanskrit again, “* Swarnadashta gunam sotham. That is, 
swelling of the body is always due to excess of phlegm. Don’t you 
bother any more, my dear fellow ! 1 11 give musk to the patient. 
It will enter his body orally and set up its watch. The effect will be 
quick like lightning. Kasturi tilakam lalata phalake. That is, musk 
will have to be administered not only orally into the patient’s 
stomach, but it should be applied to his forehead also.” The 
Kaviraj eagerly received from the bewildered old ploughman the 
price of one dose of musk which was four annas. Then he opened 
his tussore Bag of Radiant Health and took out a pill of kasturi 
or musk. He held the pill between his right thumb and finger and 
broke out again into Sanskrit in order to prescribe the ancillary 
medicine or ‘medium’ {Mustakam katuki ratri sunthi pippali mevacha. 
That is, the root of the katuki creeper, dried ginger, peppercorns 
and the bulbs of bunch-grass should be pounded into fine powder 
by pummelling all of them together very hard with the clenched 
fist of the right hand, not during the day-time, but only at night. 
This powder should go into the patient’s stomach with this pill of 
musk.” The ignoramus,Mukunda, asked: again, “* In what measure 
should each of these things be taken and pounded ? In what 
proportion are they to be combined before I crush them into 
powder?” The Kaviraj answered with another flourish ‘of 
Sanskrit lore, “ Anupana viseshena karoti vividhan gunan. That is, 
this powder should be given to the patient with an unstinting hand 
in very large measures. Big lumps, my dear fellow, very big lumps 
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you must give him. If so given, the medicine will have the force of 
the clenched fist against the patient’s disease, that is, as much 
force as the clenched fist has at the time of crushing the afore- 
mentioned roots into powder. The phlegm in the patient’s body 
will be hit smack upon the head. That bodily frost will be 
blasted and roasted under the scorching force of this four-anna- 
worth of musk.” Gopi’s faultless scholarship in Sanskrit, of which 
these utterances are only a few modest examples, made him indeed 
a landmark in the history of Indigenous Medicine of India. 


While the learned man thus wisely discoursed upon the mysteri- 

es of the medical lore, the patient grew restless, gasped for breath 
and gave out at close intervals long and faint groans. He lay 
supine with both his eyes open ; and neither of them showed even 
the faintest sign of animation. They wore a glassy stare and seemed 
to have lost all power of closing for repose. Yellowish rheum 
collected itself ceaselessly at the corners of both the eyes and provid- 
ed evidence that life had not completely forsaken them despite their 
unnatural stillness. For a long while the Samant’s stony stare was 
riveted upon the blankness above. The sky, which was perfectly 
bright and blue and which he so steadily stared at, seemed to grow 
dim with a mist before him. Dark clouds appeared to him to 
gather there mysteriously from all sides. He closed his eyes in- 
voluntarily as if he had been frightened by the gathering darkness. 
He groaned a faint note of deep alarm, and his voice was So 
feeble that nothing could have forced him to utter the uneasy 
.sound except his own delirious terror. What was the cause of 
those delirious utterances which were heard by the ploughman, 
Mukunda, and the Kaviraj, Gopi, who sat close to the patient 
and thought that they heard a human voice from a gagged mouth ? 
We can only exclaim enigmatically in answer, after Othello : 


“ It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul,— 
Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars ! 
It is the cause.” 


Yet, we have to name it to you, you chaste reader, because we are 
only humble, gossipy and prolix tellers of an Orissan tale here, and 
not redoubtable and dramatically reticent generals like Othello. 
So we beg to tell you the cause of the Mangarajian delirium. Amidst 
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the dark clouds there strode before the Samant, up in the sky, a 
huge female form, a colossus, which filled the dying man’s mind with 
great horror and curdled his blood in every vein. The gigantic 
female shape wore her long and coarse hair dishevelled; her tresses 
were like the snakes of the head of Medusa, the gorgon, and descend- 
ed down on ber neck and bosom in serpentine coils. She had a 
pair of white and sharp tusks projecting from the corners of her red 
vault-like mouth. Her tongue was put out half a cubit long like 
the flews of a monstrous bloodhound. It was deep red like blood 
and dropped now and then huge crimson drops of slimy spittle 
which were as big as green coconuts. Her eyes were like huge 
white enamelled wash-basins and contained bloodshot balls 
which bulged out so abruptly that they seemed to be leaping out of 
their chalk-white sockets. Her fingers which were as long as 
fiddlesticks tapered, not into nails, but into fearful talons. This 
monstrous shadow was no other than the unmistakable likeness of 
the weaver woman, Saria ; and the dying Samant had no difficulty 
in recognizing her identity, in spite of the incredible proportions 
into which the unfortunate woman whom he had robbed seemed to 
have weirdly swollen after her death in his own courtyard. The 
sky-filling shadow of the angry woman shook its matted tresses 
grimly, put up its terrible claws and shrieked at its supine enemy 
in a hysterical tone, ‘Give me my land, oh, you unwashed dog, my 
six manos and eight gunthos.” At the sound of this thundering 
demand, the Samant opened his eyes and revealed in both of. them 
an expression of madness, panic and agony. But he had no energy 
to turn his looks now anywhere else than towards the weird empti- 
ness above. A little later his eyelids involuntarily closed again as 
if a repose had descended somehow upon his feverish mind. 


But it was evident that what had descended was not a repose 
upon his mind, but only a stiffness upon his limbs. Another 
preternatural shape now haunted him and tormented his mind 
even more. Up against the black mist that hung above, there 
strode a tail spectral form which was all bones and no flesh. After 
a while it got behind a huge dark cloud and lurked there as if it had 
intended to stalk after Mangaraj, seize him and make a bloody prey 
of him. The Samant who seemed to have understood the dark 
intention of the skeletal form decided to run away from his foe to 
save himself, if possible. But he found he had no strength in his 
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limbs even to raise himself at that consecrated spot in his central 
courtyard near Brindavati’s altar. He could do nothing else at 
this moment than ask himself feebly in great terror, “ Is this not the 
withered and shrivelled form of Saria as she looked after she had 
given up all food and begun sprawling sleeplessly day and night 
under the eaves of this house 7’ Presently there came out from 
behind the mist the terrible and half-naked form of the weaver, 
Bhagia, armed with two lethal weapons, a sword and a club which 
had a heavy head of lead. Soon there came in the same way out of 
the darkness a numerous regiment made up of hundreds of Bhagias, 
all half-naked and similarly armed ; and everyone of them looked 
daggers at the supine man in dark revenge. All the swords rose at 
him in a flash at the same instant and all the clubs seemed to come 
down at once with their weighted heads upon his own skull. The 
frightened man struggled to scramble and get away from the 
malignant army of the armed ruffians who closed upon him from 
all sides. But his limbs were rigid and lost all power to move. A 
scream which the dying man tried to utter gathered faintly in. his 
throat, lingered there for a moment and was finally smothered, but 
never delivered. Stiffness stole quickly over all his limbs before 
it deepened and paralysed his mind. 


At this instant, when some measure of consciousness Still 
flickered in his feeble mind, Mangaraj redeemed himself with one 
final act of mute piety by committing himself inwardly into the 
protecting hands of the merciful Father in Heaven who forgives the 
fallen and retrieves the reprobate. The dying child, Ramachandra 
Mangaraj, cailed upon that Eternal Fountain of Love, the Lord of 
the Universe, for His forgiveness and mercy which are boundless, 
fathomless and mysterious. As he called upon the Heavenly 
Father with faith, hope and humility to rescue him from all harm, 
the dark clouds in the sky quickly broke up into shreds, the mist 
cleared and the sun blazed out in the clear firmament with pure 
light and bathed the wretched mah with its warm and caressing rays. 
The white radiance that now shone around him streamed gently 
into his eyes and soothed his feverish spirit. The scared and distrac- 
ted look on his face slowly yielded place to some measure of peace 
and composure. As soon as this partial repose descended upon 
the tormeated soul of the sinner, his eyes brightened unexpectedly 
and a faint ray of satisfaction flashed for a moment across his 
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countenance. The cause of this satisfaction was an angelic vision. 
The heavenly spectacle which now finally rose above him in the 
sky was a feast for his eyes and a joy for his tormented spirit. 
It filled the sky and made the bright light of the sun even 
brighter. It shone so high in the firmament that it seemed 
to touch the starry dome where a myriad jewels eternally 
gleam at night. On a resplendent throne of gold set with 
jewels sat a radiant female form, a picture of sweetness, 
purity and blessedness, and, as her soft tresses of light and 
wavy hair played gently over her angelic face, the stars in 
her hair, which were seven in. number, shone with a pure 
and ‘serene radiance and formed a halo around her head. This sweet 
shadowy form had shone many times previously over the sick bed 
of Mangaraj, while she dwelt on this earth in flesh and blood. 
During her sojourn in this world she used to stroke gently the 
ailing body of Mangaraj with her comforting hand whenever he 
fell ill and whenever his limbs ached. People used to call her by 
the name, ““ Samantani ”, while she walked upon this earth as a 
mortal. It was only five months ago that she had ceased walking 
in this sublunar world and come to wear the crown of immortality 
on her head and dwell in the ethereal regions amidst the eternal 
stars. This angelic form, which now shone in the firmament before 
the tearful eyes of Mangaraj, smiled in her usual old way at the 
Samant—a sweet and tender-eyed smile—and, gently beckoning 
to him with her bright hand, called him towards her into her melli- 
fluent and ever-forgiving bosom. The storm-tossed soul of the 
dying man got the cue now, wrenched itself free from the stiffened 
body and darted out into the¢ celestial void towards that angelic 
form which steadily waited above like a serene and untarnished 
beacon-light. Solemn cries slowly rose into a swell in the Manga- 
. rajian mansion as they all sounded together the formula which 
consigned the departing soul to the Pilot on its last journey, ‘‘Hari 
Bol ! Hari Bol ! Hari Bol !”” Before we bid you a grateful farewell 
here at the end of this long saga to which you have so patiently 
and kindly listened in spite of our faults and pitfalls, dear good 
reader, we beg to have the pleasure of requesting you finally to 
put in your pipe and smoke for a moment, at this hour of the death 
of our “ hero”, the comforting words which Jesus spoke : “ Say 
not ye, ‘ There are yet four months, and then cometh harvest’? 
Behold, I say unto you, * Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields ; 
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for they are white already to harvest.” And he that reapeth receiveth 
wages, and gathereth fruit unto life eternal : that bork he that 
soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice together. And herein is that 
saying true, ‘ One soweth and another reapeth’. I sent you to 
reap that whereon ye bestowed no labour : other men laboured, 
and ye are entered into their. labours.” The reclaimed reaper, 
Ramachandra Mangaraj, will gather corn, to be sure, and not 
stubble under a cloven hoof, in the fields which are white with 
harvest far beyond the ken of mortals. 
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Bivrig & Binders. 
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This quizzical book portrays the villainies and. the 
hypocrisies of ‘a ’pious-looking knave, Ramachandra Manga- 
raj, who feathered his own nest whilg in the employ of 
an ‘mprudent, gullible and ne’er-do-well zamindar of Mid- 
napore (Sheik Dildar Mian), an incurable addict to nar- 
cotics, who lived in the days of the British Raj. The female 
accomplice of Ramachandr” ‘Mangaraj is his concubing, 
Champa, a viper who wipes out several homws, particularly 
the homes of those whom her patron, Mangaraj, strives to 
crush by means of unscrupulous litigation that thrives under 
a veneer of piety. Apart from this, there are very vivid 
pictures of other scoundrels, like Gobardhan Jena (the 
chowkidar), Babaji Lolita Das and Vakil-Ram Ram Lala. 
The book contains a pageant of gossips and busybodies 
found in every Indian village and a serio-comic spectacle of 
the Indian provincial life in general. It furnishes ample 
evidence of the novelist being quite at home in the 
captivating company of dolts and rascals who, by virtue 
of the abundant life and energy poured into them by 
their creator, are, able to hold the reader under a spell, 
as it were, with their immortal doltishness and rascality. 
The humourous verse sprinkled in several chapters makes 
for the slyness of utterance which is the soul of the whole 

vel. A ubiquitous irony is the dominant “humour” of 
Vk. 
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